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which appeared in No. 12 of the Old Series: 





ESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, and: GALPIN, yielding to the unanimous wishes of their Subscribers, have 
changed the size of ‘‘ Taz QuivER” to its present form. To secure the completeness of the work in this 

form, the chief portions of the matter in THE BACK NUMBERS of “ THE QuIVER” are now reproduced in 
six extra numbers of the new size, at One Penny each ; or as one Part, price Sevenpence, in pursuance of the notice 


The grand object proposed by “ Tue Quiver” is the Introduction of Religious Truth into the Homes of the 
People; and the great success which has already marked the efforts of the Publishers in that behalf has been secured 
by making the columns of “ Tar QuIvEeR” as varied as they are interesting and entertaining. 


The Tale of “Taz CHAanninGs,” by Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of “ East Lynne,” “ Danesbury House,” &c., 
is a tale which every son and daughter and parent ought to read. 


For One Penny weekly, “ Tur QuivER” places it in the power of every household to furnish itself with a 
Library of Christian Literature, the contents of which will captivate the young and charm the old. 


The following Testimonials from the “ishops and Clergy confirm the high standing of “Taz Quiver.” 






















From the Lory Bisnor oF Lixcoiy. 
“T shall be very glad to hear that ‘THE Quiver’ wins its way to a 
large circulation, and takes the place of the injurious periodicals which ‘it 
is intended to supersede.” 





From the Loxp BisHoP OF Ripox. 
*T have no doubt that this Publication is calculated to do much good, 
and I sincerely wish to it every success, and a wide circulation.” 





From the Lorp BisHor OF MANCHESTER. 
“The object of ‘THE Quiver’ is excellent, as well as its execution. 
ae Too much gratitude cannot be felt towards those who are labouring to 
provide for the mental appetites of the inhabitants of our large centres 
of population.” 


—_——— 


From the Rev. Toomas Hartweit Hornz, B.D., Rector of St. Edmund 
ee“ the King, Lombard Street, Author of the ‘Introduction to the Critical 
a Gy ot Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.” 
; “T have read Nos. 1 and 2 of ‘Tur Quiver’ with deep interest. and 
e all be most happy (as I have opportunity) to recommend it. Consider- 
‘ihe the very low price at which it is published, the typographical execu- 
-* on is excellent. .May the Divine blessing attend your efforts ‘for the 
~ efence and promotion of Biblical truth, and the advancement of religion 
_ 4 the homes of the people.'” 





~ yom the Ricut Hon. Joszrn Napier, late Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
im quite pleased with ‘Tue Quiver,’ and wish it all success, It is 
ably suited for doing a good work at this time; and I do hope that 
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engage 
) and to invest with interest the stories of the Bible.” 


the earnest friends of truth, and they who honour the pure Word of God, 
will give you a cordial help in what you have so nobly undertaken, 
especially with a view to the good of the working classes.” 





From the Rev. Samvzy Surta, Vicar of Lois- Weedon-by-Weston, 
Towcester. 


“The first number of ‘TE Quiver’ is very interesting, and admirable 
for its catholic spirit.” 





From the Rey. R. 8. Stevens, Clerical Secretary, Lord's Day Society, 20, 
John Street, Adelphi, ¥ 


** . . . I must not lose this opportunity of thanking you for the first 
number of ‘THE Quiver.’ I can only say, if the soundness, power, and 
ability which distinguish this number be a fair specimen of the copies 
that are to follow, our- Bible, our Sabbath, and our country, will indeed 
have found in this periodical a quiver mighty for their defence,” 





From the Rrv. Dr. Steer. 


“|. ‘Tne Quiver’ merits a large circulation, from the excellence of 
its matter, its doctrinal soundness, its evangelical tone, and its varied 
teres 


in t. 
“Dr. Steel embraces the present opportunity of expressing his high 
approval of ‘Cassell's Illustrated Family Bible,’ which $7 great hoon to 


the homes of England, and deserves a place in every library. 
Such a book is eminently calculated to the attention of the young, 
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PREFACE. 


—__ »~— 













We have much pleasure in presenting to our readers the First Volume of “ Taz QurvER.” 
They will, we are sure, agree with us that a Periodical of a religious tendency of so large a 
‘size, and containing matter of a high standard of literary merit, at the price of One Penny, 
marks an era in the history of cheap Religious Literature. 

We are happy to have this opportunity of tendering our sincere thanks to those of our 
Subscribers who have assisted, by their recommendations, in extending our circulation to its 
present point. We indulge the hope that the object which “THE Quiver” proposes to 
itself, and which it earnestly endeavours to carry out—namely, “ THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
RELIGION IN THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE’’—has induced those kind friends to give publicity 
to our undertaking ; and it is in the highest degree gratifying to ourselves to be permitted to 
regard the extensive circulation of this Publication as expressive of the public approval of the 


g, we look forward to a still 


object which it seeks to promote. Under the Divine blessing, 


wider diffusion and an increased sphere of usefulness, and in this good work we request the 


co-eperation of all good men. 
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RATIONALISM AT CORINTH. 
“Tue middle ages”—‘‘ The dark ages.” In these fami- 
liar expressions, the epithet, in each case, involves a 
figure of speech, and thus conveys its meaning to the 
understanding through the medium of the imagination. 
The picture presented by the combined phrases is some- 
thing of this sort: a wide, deep, dark valley, between 
two distant pieces of high table-land—land in the sunlight, 
the sunlight shining upon both elevations. Taking our 
own and the apostolic age as the two extremes, we. are 
quite willing to accept this picture as substantially har- 
‘monising with the facts of the case, which might be put 
into plain, unimaginative prose. The civilisation of the 
apostolic age, in many of the cities where the Gospel was 
first promulgated and received, was very much like our 
own at the present day. Especially might a parallel be 
introduced in this respect, that there was great mental 
activity — philosophy, literature, schools, universities, 
inquirers, doubters ; religion and morals the subjects of 
investigation and dispute ; a willingness to listen to any 
new thing—to handle it and look at it on all sides—to 
receive or reject without scruple, and according to such 
principle of eclecticism as to the individual himself 
might seem good. Im such as these, and in many other 
points, might a similarity be found between the two 
periods to which we have referred. 

Such being the case, it-is not surprising that we should 
find in the New Testament indications of states of mind, 
modes of thought, beliefs, unbeliefs, and misbeliefs, similar 
to what may be observed among ourselves. It may not, 
perhaps, be uninteresting or profitless if we take one of 
these as it'comes before us in St. Paul’s writings, and 
notice in what way he takes it in hand and proceeds to 
dispose of it. 

The reader will be good enough to turn to the fifteenth 
chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians; he 
will then read the first eighteen verses. In following 
the course of our remarks, however, he need not notice 
the parenthetical statement extending from the last half 
of the eighth verse to the first half of the eleventh. All 
the rest of the section we will assume to be lying before 
him. Supposing him to be able to verify our allusions to 
it by a glance of the eye, we shall proceed with our re- 
marks and reasonings, without stopping to specify the 
particular verses to which we refer. We may also pre- 
mise that this paper will be more like an outline or an 
analysis of a train of thought—a skeleton, in fact, with- 
out flesh, skin, or colour—than an exhaustive arguinent 
or amplified discourse. 

In the little section, then, from St. Paul's writings 
which the reader is supposed to have perused, and has 
now lying before him, it may be noticed that we have 
these three things :—Primarily, a description of the first 
state of mind of the Corinthian Christians in respect to 
religious belief. In the next place, a second state of 
mind into which some of them had fallen is indicated—a 
state of error and misbelicf on a particular point. And 
then, lastly, there is a short train of argument, pursued, 
in which the object of the writer is to expose and refute 
the error in question—either to bring back those who 








had adopted it to their first faith, or to warn others 


against it by pointing out its logical issues. 

I.—In looking into the particulars which these general 
statements cover and comprehend, it will be observed in 
relation to the first, that the Apostle’s account is to this 
effect. When he came to Corinth, he came not as a 
thinker and philosopher to teach his theory of things, 
but as an authorised apostle, to set forth a system which 
he had been divinely taught—to “‘ deliver,” that is to 
say, “what he had received.” He had to build on the 
basis.of a supernatural fact, so that the very first thing 
he. did was to establish this. He taught, therefore, or 
testified, that Christ had died, that he was buried, and 
that he rose again from the dead. The reference to the 
burial was important. What he announced was not a 
recovery from the insensibility and unconsciousness of a 
few hours; the death was so manifest and real that it 
was followed by interment; nor did the Lord rise till 
“the third day.” The statement of the fact was sus- 
tained by evidence. The risen Christ was seen by those 
who had known him previously—by one, another, the 
twelve, five hundred, and, last of all, said the Apostle, 
‘*he was seen of me;” I, too, was made an eye-witness 
of the supernatural fact I am here to affirm. Having 
stated the fact—far more fully, we may be sure, and 
with much greater amplification and variety of proof 
than he now indicates—the Apostle proceeded to develop 
the doctrine contained in the fact. The fact itself was 
but the material embodiment of a spiritual truth. A 
Divine idea, a pregnant mystery, was, as it were, within 
the veil. The fact, so to speak, was the incarnation of 
this. The death and resurrection of Jesus were not like 
the death and resurrection of Lazarus, or of the widow’s 
son, or of any one else. These were but miracles or 
wonders—noticeable indeed, important as signs and 
evidences of something else, but nothing more. ‘The 
death of Jesus was the death of ‘““the Christ”—the 
Christ of God. Hence, he died for our sins. . T6 was the 
consummation of a redemptive work, that which itself 
secured the redemption—the redemption of the whole 
race. His rising again from the dead was the other side 
of the same truth. As the Apostle states in another 
place, he was “delivered for our offences,” and ‘ was 
raised again for our justification.” He ascended up on 
high that he might appear in the presence of God for us, 
and open the kingdom of heaven to all believers: ; 

Such, in few words, was the doctrine, the Divine truth, 
which the Apostle set forth as containedin the fuct which 
he declared. These together, constituting the central 
pillar of the faith, stood forth, he said, in the light of two 
revelations: that is to say, they were “‘ according to the 
Scriptures,” the preceding prophetic word; and they 
were what “he had received”—received by direct com- 
munication from God. 

**So we preach, and so ye believed.” This was the 
Gospel which the Corinthians accepted, the faith which 
they ‘“‘received” and professed, the first. form of their 
religious belief. Fully to understand, however, ‘and 
rightly to estimate the argumentative appeal for which’. 


the Apostle is thus preparing the way, it is important to 
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remember that Paul always taught the future resurrection 
of the dead in connection with, and as a consequence of, 
the resurrection of Christ. He spent at least two years 
in Corinth, while he was laying the foundations of the 
Church, and building it up in its first faith; and during 
that time, and in that city, he wrote the two Epistles to 
the Thessalonians. If the reader will glance over these 
he will see that the two things which are therein con- 
stantly set forth as kindred and correlative, are, the belief 
in Christ as having been raised from the dead, and the 
expectation of his coming again. The Church is placed, 
as it were, between the facts of the first and the second 
advent. It looks back, and, from faith in him who “ died 
for out sins and rose again,” it derives spiritual life; it 
looks forward, and, anticipating hié re-appearance in 

lory and power, it exults in the resurrection of ‘' them 
fhat sleep”—in a new and immortal life for the dead— 
theit * gathering together” thus, that so they may ‘be 
ever with the Lord.” ‘The vocal teaching of St. Paul at 
Corinth would be in harmony with that which, from the 
same place, and at thesame time, proceeded from his pen. 
As the Thessalonians were reminded of ‘‘ that day,” the 
day of Christ’s ‘‘ coming,” when the dead would be raised 
and the living changed, so were the Corinthians taught 
to look forward to “‘ the coming of the Lord,” that they 
might be blameless ‘‘in the day of Jésus Christ.” The 
original form, then, of the Christian belief of the Church 
at Corinth included in it the future resurrection of the 
dead as the natural issue of the fact and doctrine on 
which the Church, as such, was established—namely, that 
‘the Christ died for our sins, and rose again.” ‘‘ So we 

reached,” says the Apostle, ‘‘and so YE BELIEVED.” 

n the words of the Apostles’ Creed—which, though not 
then written, nor literally apostolic, are yet very appro- 
priate—the Corinthians might have said, ‘‘ We believe 
in Jesus Christ, who was crucified, dead, and buried ; 
the third day he rose again from the dead; he ascended 
into heaven; from thence he shall’ come to judge the 
quick and the dead. We believe in the forgiveness of 
sins, the resurrection of the body, and the life ever- 
lasting.” 

II.—Such, then, it appears, was the ereed and con- 
fession of the Corinthian Church. This, as a body, it 
held and professed. All who entered it avowed, by that 
act, that this faith was theirs ; and by remaining in it, they 
virtually and visibly continued the avowal. In process 
of time, however, in spite of this, there sprang up a 
certain form of philosophical unbelief. ‘‘Some among 
them” said that ‘ there was no resurrection of the dead.” 
They continued in communion with the Church, which 
was founded on an assent to the statement that ‘‘ Christ 
died for our sins, was buried, and rose again,” but the 
denied the possibility of the resurrection of mankind. 
From what comes out in the prosecution of the Apostle’s 
discourse, and from what afterwards occurred the 
Church at Ephesus, we are disposed to think that 
the error referred to was the result, partly of philoso- 
piace: rationalism, and partly of a mystical and 
ranscendental philosophy. When Paul remarks, in this 
fifteenth of Corinthians, ‘‘ But some man will say, How 
are the dead raised up, and with what body do they 
come?” aiid when he refers, in his letter to Timothy, to 
certain who affirmed that “the resurrection was passed 
already,” and thus “overthrew the faith of some,” he 
probably alludes to the same party, and to the same form 
of religious misbelief. The tase of the error was the 
assumed impossibility of the anticipated miracle. It 
could not be. It could not be conceived. “ How could 
the dead be raised up?” Nobody could believe it. Lhe 





thing was utterly impossible. To pure reason the idea 
was absurd. In this way they reasoned as philosophers, 


looking at the order of Nature, and to the fixed laws of 
the material world. As members (perhaps ministers) in 
the Church, they had an interpretation which, as they 
thought, saved their consistency, and enabled them to 
use the creed—perhaps to subscribe it. Deny the resur- 
rection! They did not deny the resurrection. They be- 
lieved it, and held it—held it most religiously, with a 
solemn persuasion, and as the result of earnest faith and 
deep insight! “The resurrection was past already.” It 
was a subjective experience, not an anticipated fact. It 
lay behind the Church, not before it. It was something 
pertaining to the inner life—the awakening of the 
slumbering soul ; the quickening of the spiritual faculty ; 
the dead now hearing the voice of the Son of God, and 
being raised up into newness of life. That they believed ; 
that could be understood. Any idea of which the word 
‘‘resurrection ” could be made susceptible might be held to 
satisfy the requirements of their position. They could 
oa the creed in their own sense of it. They did 
this. They felt justified in continuing in communion 
with the faithful, although, in respect to the commonly- 
received and professed doctrine of the future literal 
resurrection of the dead, they certainly did not believe 
that, ‘* How could the dead be raised up?” 

_ This new form or phase of religious belief (or unbelief) 
in men who were not outside the Church, but within it, 
and who therefore continued identified with its original 
confession respecting Christ, the Apostle set himself to 
expose and rebuke. He did not, as he might have done, 
put it down by an authoritative condemnation ; but, 
as the men professed to be reasoners and philosophers, 
he met it by argument. Taking the posit 9 of logic and 
common sense, he appealed to the understanding, and 
pointed cut the issues and results to which their error 
inevitably led. They might not be aware of it, but, by 
saying what they did, they were virtually undermining 
the foundations of the faith; doing away with every- 
thing in the Gospel which made it what it was; destroy- 
ing Christianity altogether—in its Facts, its DOCTRINES, 
its HOPES, and its EvipeNcE, The argument of the 
Apostle is brief, but conclusive. It may be clearly stated 
ies very few words. It includes in it the following 

ings :— 

Iil.—‘ If,” as you say, ‘‘ the dead rise not ”—if this is 
an utter impossibility in the nature of things—“ then is 
Christ not risen.” What is denied in the general must 
be denied in the particular, If the dead cannot rise, the 
dead never can have risen. Your uniformity of nature 
must be held intact; everywhere and always the same 
law must have prevailed. You cannot play fast and 
loose with an immutable principle; you cannot be 
allowed to blow hot and cold with the same breath. 
as members of the Church, you join in the public con- 
fession that “the Christ died and rose again,” it is 
absurd to say, in your private capacity, as reasoners and 
philosophers, that there ‘“‘can be no resurrection of the 
dead.” Professing to believe that He who administers 
the laws which he established actually “‘ raised up his 
Son Jesus,” it is not competent for you to deny that 
the same thing can be done again. at was done 
olice may be repeated. But if there be a natural im- 
possibility standing in the way of the future fact, it 
must have equally stood in the way of any supposed 
previous fact of the same sort; therefore, “if the dead 
rise not, Christ is not raised,” Your Christian faith 
and {philosophical theory destroy each other. They are 
essentially antagonistic. To be truly rational and specu- 
latively consistent, you must give up the one or the 
other: If Christ has risen, thedead may rise; but if the 
latter cannot be, then the former has not been. 

But this first issue of your error involves another. 
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Tf Christ be not risen, then there is no Christ. The 
fact of the resurrection of Christ contains in it the 
doctrine of his sacrifice, I taught you that ‘ Christ 
died for our sins, according to the Scriptures ; and that 
he rose again the third day, according to the Seriptures.” 
But if he did not ‘rise according to the Scriptures,” 
then he did not ‘‘ die according to the Scriptures.” Then 
he did not die ‘‘ for our sins.” The two things stand or 
fall together. If he did not rise for us, he did not die for 
us. Virtually, therefore, and as a redemptive act, he 
did not die at all. We have, then, no Redeemer and no 
redemption. ‘ Your faith is vain”—it is to no purpose ; 
it connects you with nothing that can deliver from guilt 
or take away sin. “ Ye are yet in your sins.” Even if 
some of you are externally reformed, and have become 
morally and visibly better men, the seat and core of the 
disease of humanity has not been reached. Sin has not 
been pardoned and removed. If Christ did not rise to 
become our Advocate and Intercessor within the veil, he 
did not die to reconcile and redeem. If the dead rise 
not, Christ is not risen, And if Christ be not risen, 
there is no Christ. 

But this second issue includes a third. If there ts no 
Christ, there never has been one. If your faith is 
vain, the faith of all others must have been so too. 
religious confidence, penitent trust, has now no object on 
which to rest, and from which to derive the hope of 
salvation, it never has had any. Then “they which are 
fallen asleep in Christ are perished.” The Christian 
doctrine of a resurrection to eternal life includes in it 
everything that belongs to the future existence of 
humanity. To be ‘absent from the body,” is “ to be 
present with the Lord.” To rise from the grave, is to 
“live together with him.” We know of nothing else. 
As Christians, we have nothing to do with any philoso- 

hical speculations about the immortality of the soul. 
Tn the Church, we care not to indulge them, or to affirm 
or deny anything about them. ‘‘Curuist is our life.” 
The future, with us, is the object of faith, not of specu- 
lation. Our hope rests on testimony, it is not reached 
ut if there never has been a Christ ‘to 
bring life and immortality to light by a Gospel” (and 
there never can have been, if there be not one now—and 
there is not one now, if Christ be not risen—and Christ 
is not risen, if the dead rise not), then, though by one 
man came death, by no one has yet come the resurrection 
of the dead; therefore, they that have died in Christ, 
believing that he would “raise them up at the last day,” 
believed in that which was not. Their faith, too, was 
vain. It had no object, and could have no issue. Ho 
as to the dead, as well as hope for the living, is alike 
destroyed by what follows from the assertion that “the 
dead rise not.” 

But, as the conclusion of the whole matter, there de- 
serves to be noticed this last result; that, if Christ be not 
risen, then “ we are found false witnesses for God ; because 
we have testified of God that he raised up Christ; whom 
he raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not.” We 
professed to be witnesses to a fact, not merely the pro- 
mulgators of an opinion. In addition to the testimony 
of others"who saw Christ after his passion, J affirmed 
that ‘he was seen of me.” A false opinion may be 
held and adhered to by a trte man; there may be 
moral honesty where there is an intellectual mistake. 
But to testify to anything as a fuct which, in the very 
nature of things, never could have occurred—to say that 
We sav, heand, handled, where all this was utterly im- 
possible—if those who say it are not mad, they are 
themselves a falsehood and a lie, If their testimony 
is false, they ate false. I cannot accept the charitable 
hypothesis, which would save my character at the expense 


of my understanding. ‘I am not mad.” “TI have seen 
the Lord.” I reiterate thestatement. Again and again 
have I declared, in relation to this, ‘‘ Behold, before God 
Llie not.” Professing to be his servant, and as acting 
for him and by his authority, I have declared that he 
raised up Christ. And yet he never did this, and could 
not have done it, if the dead rise not. And I could not 
but have known this. I and others must have entéred 
into ‘‘an agreement with hell,” when we deliberately 
purposed to combine and unite in a lie for God! He did 
not do what we determined to say he did, and we knew 
that, and yet saidit. From what motive? Under what 
inducement? If there be a God—a God of truth and 
righteousness, as our old faith affirmed and taught—we 
could expect nothing at his hands in any future world ; 
and if, inventing the doctrine of a Christ merely to deceive, 
we calculated on mundane and immediate advantage; if 
to this life alone our hopes were circumscribed—which 
they must have been, from the very nature of the case— 
then, of all men, we are not only the most miserable and 
disappointed, but the most flagrantly base and con- 
temptible. If Christ was not raised—and he was not 
raised, if the dead rise not—-our testimony was an 
uttered, and we ourselves are a living, lie! There is no 


f | otheralternative. We are “ false witnesses,” and nothing 


less, and that with the blasphemous pretence of being 
witnesses for God ! 

IV.—Such is the Apostle’s argument—brief, compact, 
forcible, conclusive. ‘* What was written aforetime was 
written for our learning.” The wisdom and foreknow- 
ledge of God may be seen in that very controversial 
element which belongs to parts of the New Testament, 
and which sometimes strikes us with surprise. Forms 
of error, sitnilar to those of the apostolic age, with some 
slight difference of phase, have very often re-appeared 
in the Church, and are not unknown amongst us at pre- 
sent. The manner in which these were met, on their 
first appearance, may be sttidied with advantage. It 
may not disatm or convince the adversary, but it may 
minister caution to those in danger of being seduced ; 
it may warn, protect, and preserve the faithful. With 
the brief statement of one or two things which the 
Apostle’s argument suggests, we hasten to conclude this 

er. 
a fs would seem, from what has been said, that, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, if a man denies the future resurrection 
of the dead, he cannot be a Christian in the proper 
meaning of the word. His unbelief, or philosophy, or 
whatever it may be, which leads to the denial of what 
the disciple of Christ anticipates for himself, must lead 
to the deniai of what he believes in relation to the Lord. 
But that—“ his resurrection from the dead”—is the basis 
from which Christianity is built up, and if the founda- 
tion be destroyed, the structure falls. 

It further seems that, supposing a man to accept the 
above conclusion (or to deny it; it may be taken either 
way), but yet to say that he had a religion, that he 
believed in God, deKighted in the grand devotional 
utterances of the Psalms, the words of the Prophets, and 
the precepts of Jesus—supposing him to indulge spiritual 
emotions, to cultivate natural piety, and to adore and 
worship in sentiment and song—-still, with all this ap- 

+ religiousness, according te St. Paui, he could not 

ve the religion of a sinner—that sort of religion which 

the world wants, if it wants anything-,for he could not 

havea Redeemer and a Christ ; one who died for us; and, 

because he did so, rose again “ to give repentance atid re- 
mission of sins.” 

And, lastly, it woula further secm that, according to 
St. Paul, there is no way of justifying the character of 








the preachers and writers whose utterances form our 
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Bible, if we deny the miraculous or supernatural element 
which confessedly pervades it. Itis the custom, now-a- 
days, for men to speak most respectfully, almost 
reverently, of the prophets and apostles, and yet 
to deny the ibility of miracles, or the reality of those 
recorded in Scripture. Themen are regarded as honest, 
noble, high-souled men; they were sincere and earnest, 
disinterested and heroic; they believed themselves, and 
believed what they said. But the fact is, that their 
subjective impressions were so deep and vivid, that they 
could find for them no adequate expression or embodi- 
ment but by throwing them into the form of objective 
facts ; hence, with perfect moral integrity on their part, the 
miraculous legends they indulge in, which are quite true as 
to theirspirit and meaning—the ideal they embody, though 
not in their drapery or outwardform, As the deniers of 
the resurrection, who said it was passed already, turned the 
objective fact into a subjective experience, so the apostles 
and the evangelists are made—but with perfect honesty (?) 
—to turn their subjective impressions into objective 
facts! I won't accept that, says St. Paul. You profess 
to regard me with great respect; you almost bow down 
to kiss. the hem of my garment, and then you rise up to 
smite me on the face. I am a true man, or 1 am not. 
I saw what I say I did, or I did not. I know of no 
third supposition. I have not constructed “a cunningly 
devised myth,” nor been misled by mistaking feelings 
for facts. ‘¢ The voice that came from heaven I heard.” 
I affirm this. If I did not hear it, I am a lie, and your 
fine compliments cannot make me otherwise. “If 
Christ be not risen, we are false witnesses for God, 
because we have testified of God that he raised up 
Christ, whom he raised not up;” and we must have 
known that he did not, if we only dealt in poetry, and 
threw our subjective emotions into a mythical embodi- 
ment—the events and persons, the action and catastrophe 
of a tragedy or a tale. 











A BIT OF TALK ABOUT AN ACT OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
**Goop morning, squire ; you are early, this morning.” 

“The magistrates meet at an earlier hour than usual ; 
I am sorry to say, we have a good deal to do, and several 
bad cases: By the bye, as you farm a tolerable number 
of acres, you are just the person to answer a question 
which I and my brother magistrates have often to 
discuss.” 

“ Well, squire, you know my plan—I always give a 
straightforward answer to a straightforward question. 
What is it?” 

‘* After some years’ experience, how do you find the 
Beer Bill work among your men, and in your neigh- 
bourhood ? ” 

** Our member asked me that question the other day, 
and my answer was:—‘ You parliamentary gentlemen 
have given us a higher price for our grain, and destroyed 
the morals of the people to a sad extent.’ 

*¢¢ Show me,’ he said, ‘in what way we offend.’ 

*¢* Because you have brought temptation into a man’s 
path. It is with many in the parish as it is with my 
thrasher, Dick Cosens. Dick is a good workman, and 
a decent man when sober, but a consummate ninny 
when he gets a little extra drink into his head. Either 
the poor fellow’s head is weak, or there is something 
stronger than malt and hops in the beer; but a very little 
overturns him, and then he knows no bounds.’” 

“ But, farmer, if the man is so soon upset, why does 
he not resist ? ” 

“Ah! there it is. He did resist, formerly, because, 
although he had a weakness for a glass of ale, yet he 
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could not get it without going a quarter of a mile out 
of his way, and all that time he could not help thinking 
of his wife and bairns at home who were waiting for his 
wages. He didn’t like this; so Dick, though longing for 
the oa used to trot home, and, once home, his wife 
and children pleased the poor fellow, and he was safe 
enough. But now, see how the case is altered. Dick 
can’t get home, no way, without passing a beer-shop. 
Well, that’s bad enough, for a man that ought not to look 
upon a pint pot ; but, what’s worse, several lively fellows 
will be hanging about the door; they promise to treat 
him, and it ends in Dick getting fearfully tipsy and 
treating all the rest. Now, Dick can resist a distant 
temptation, but not one close at hand. That is one 
objection. Then, the old houses used to be in open 
places—places well frequented, and were kept in decent 
order by this publicity ; now, the most out of the way 
places are often selected, as if it were for men who were 
ashamed to show their faces.” 

‘Well, there is something in that, for if we want to 
lay hold of a man who has done some mischief, our great 
chance of finding him is at one of these obscure beer- 
shops.” 

“But I have another objection, squire; they ane 
mostly kept by a lower class of persons than the old 
public-house keepers, and therefore they are less scrupu- 
lous about the persons they admit—I may say, harbour ; 
for a policeman told me the other day that he passed 
a beer-shop in a side lane, and looking in he found 
thirteen boys and young men assembled round a large 
table, playing at cards and gambling. Now, it is easy to 
see what that would lead to; somebody must win, and 
the winners would, in all B ghee ger sc! get so muddled as 
to be ready for any kind of wickedness. Somebody, 
also, must lose; now, these fellows couldn’t afford to 
lose, so they must turn to thieving to make up for their 
bad luck. Perhaps the pilfering would be some joint 
stock concern—all share alike, and this would about 
finish them ; for they would all of them be liable to be 
betrayed by one another, or be exposed to temptation to 
go thieving again. So that my opinion is, squire, it’s a 
bad move—it does not work well ; and if some day you'll 
speak to our vicar, he’ll tell you a dreadful case ; for he 
is a real good man that, and goes everywhere ; and he 
knows what is wrong in his parish fast enough, I assure 
you; and he says that the beer-shops tend to ruin the 
men who sell the beer, as well as the men who drink it. 
I mustn’t stand chattering any longer, squire, because I 
see your chairman driving into the inn-yard; but I do 
say, squire, if you meet parson Neville, ask him to tell 

ou what he thinks of the evil of throwing temptation 
into a poor:man’s way.” 








THE AQUARIUM. 


For the rapid evolution of oxygen by plants the action of 
sun-light is required. That evolution becomes very feeble, 
or entirely, in the darkness of the night. 

y carbonic acid is, to a limited degree, given off by 
the plant in the night, is merely because the vital process, 
or the fixation of carbon and evolution of oxygen, ceases 
when the light is withdrawn. The plant is only in a pas- 
sive state. By so much as plants grow, they decompose 
carbonic acid and give its oxygen to the air, or, in other 
words, purify the air. 

It has been found by experiment, that every six pounds 
of carbon in existing plants has withdrawn twenty-two 
pounds of carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere, and 
replaced it with sixteen pounds of oxygen gas, occupying 
the same bulk. And when we consider the amount of car- 
bon that is contained in the tissues of living, and of extinct 





vegetation also, in the form of peat and coal, we may have 
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some idea of the vast body of oxygen which the vegetable 
kingdom has added to the atmosphere. 

And it is also to be considered, that this is the only 
means we know of whereby free oxygen is given to supply 
the quantity constantly consumed in respiration, combus- 
tion, and other endless processes. It follows, therefore, 
that animals are dependent upon plants for their pure 
oxygen, as well as for their food. But the vegetable king- 
dom might exist independently of the animal ; since plants 
may derive enough carbon from the soil, enriched by the 
decaying members of their own race. 

There is, however, one exception to the law that plants 
increase the amount of oxygen in the air. During flower- 
ing and fruiting, the stores of carbon laid up in the plant 
are used to support the process, and, combining with the 
oxygen of the air, both carbonic acid and heat are given off. 
This has been frequently proved. In large tropical plants, 
where an immense number of blossoms are crowded to- 
gether, the temperature has risen twenty to fifty degrees 
above that of the surrounding air. 

As most of the aquatic plants produce by spores, and not 
by flewers, it seems probable that the evolution of carbonic 
acid and heat is much less in degree in them, and therefore 
We may, therefore, 
venture to lay it down as a general principle, that plants 
evolve free oxygen in water, when in the sunlight, and 
remove the carbonic acid added to the water by the.respira- 
tion of the animals. 

But since this is a digestive or nutritive process, it 
follows that aquatic plants may derive much or all of their 
food from the water itself, or the carbon in it, in the same 
manner as the so-called air-plant, which grows without soil, 
does from the air. It is true, at any rate, that, in the fresh- 
water aquarium, the river and brook plants need no soil but 
pebbles; and that the marine plants have no proper root, 
but are attached by a sort of sucker or foot-stalk to stones 
and masses of rock. It is very som 8 to see, then, how the 
aquarium may be made entirely self-supporting; and that, 
excepting for the larger carnivorous fish, who exhaust in a 
longer or shorter period the minute creatures on which 
they live, no external food is required. 

A very simple experiment will prove the practicability of 
the aquarium. In a glass jar of moderate size was placed a 
piece of Ulva latissima, or sea-lettuce, a broad-leaved, green, 
aquatic plant, and a small fish. The mouth was closed by 
a ground glass stopper. The jar was exposed to the light 
daily ; the water was never changed; nor was the glass 
stopper removed, excepting to feed the fish, once or twice a 
week, with small fragments of meat. At the end of eight 
months both remained flourishing ; the fish was lively and 
active ; and the plant had more than half filled the bottle 
with fresh green leaves. 

Ary vessel that will hold water can, of course, be readily 
converted into an aquarium. But as we desire a clear view 
of the contents at all times, glass is the best material. And 
since glass globes refract the light irregularly, and magnify 
and distort whatever is within them, we shall find an advan- 
tage in having the sides of the aquarium parallel and the form 
rectangular, As the weight of the aquarium, when filled 
with water, is enormous—far more than we should at first 
imagine—it follows that it must be capable of resisting 
pressure both from above'and from within. The floor and 
stand, the frame and joints must be strong and compact, 
and the walls of plate, or thick crown glass. The bottom 
should be of slate; and if it is designed to attach arches of 
rock-work inside to the ends, they, too, must be of slate, as 
cement will not stick to glass. The frame should be iron, 
zinc, or well-turned wood; the joints closed with white-lead 
putty ; the front and back of glass. There is one objection 
to having the side which faces the light of transparent 
glass, and that is, that it transmits too much glare of sun- 
light for the health of the animals. In Nature’s aquarium 
the light enters only from above ; and the fish and delicate 
creatures have always, even then, the shade of aquatic 
plants, or the shelter of the rocks—as’ well as the power of 
seeking greater depths of water, where the light is less—to 


protect themselves from too intense a sunshine. It is, 
therefore, sometimes advisable to have the window side of 
the aquarium made of glass stained of a green colour. It is 
desirable that all aquarial tanks should have a movable glass 
cover to protect them from dust, impure gases, and smoke. 

When we speak of an aquarium, we mean a vessel holding 
from eight to thirty gallons of water. Mr. Gosse describes 
his larger tank as being two feet long by eighteen inches 
wide and eighteen inches deep, and holding some twenty 
gallons. Smaller and very pretty tanks may be made 
fifteen inches long by twelve inches wide and twelve deep. 
Great varieties in form and elegance may be adapted to 
various situations, 

There are two kinds of aquaria, the fresh and the salt- 
water: the one fitted for the plants and animals of ponds 
and rivers; the other for the less known tenants of the 
sea. They are best described as the River and the Marine 
Aquarium, and they differ somewhat from each other. We 
shall speak first of the fresh-water aquarium. The tank 
being prepared, and well-seasoned, by being kept several 
weeks alternately full and empty, and exposed to the sun 
and air, so that all paint, oil, varnish, &c., may be wholly 
removed, the next thing is to arrange the bottom and to 
plant it. Some rough fragments of rock, free from iron or 
other metals that stain the water, may be built into an arch 
with cement, or piled up in any shape to suit the fancy. 
The bottom should be composed entirely of shingle or 
small pebbles, well washed. Common silver sand, washed 
until the water can be poured through it quite clear, is also 
suitable. 

Mould, or soil adapted to ordinary vegetation, is not 
necessary to the aquatic plants, and is, moreover, worse than 
useless; since it necessitates the frequent changing of the 
water for some time, in order to get rid of the vegetable 
matter. 

rg air plants of all kinds have been found to root freely 
and flourish in pebbles alone, if their roots be covered. The 
plants should be carefully cleared of all dead parts; the roots 
attached to a small stone, or laid on the bottom and covered 
with a layer of nebbles and sand. 

The bottom tring planted, the water may be introduced 
through a watering-pot, or poured against the side of the 
tank, so as to avoid any violent agitation of the bottom. 
The water should be pure and bright. River-water is best ; 
spring-water will do, but must be softened by the plants for 
some days before the fishes are put in. 

Sunshine is good for the tank at all seasons of the year. 
The fresh requires more than the salt-water aquarium. 
The amount of oxygen given off by the plants—and hence 
their growth and the sprightliness of the fishes—is very 
much increased while the sun is shining on them, 








CATS. 

Our ancestors appear to have cherished a very high regard 
for cats, and to have estimated their value accordingly. 
One of the Welsh princes, among his laws for the regula- 
tion of the prices of various animals, thought fit to include 
that of the cat, and the law describes the qualifications 
which Pussy was expected to possess, and the value attached 
to her was regulated by her attainments. As a kitten that 
could not see, she was estimated at the price of a calf; and 
no sooner had made her first capture, than the value 
assigned to her was doubled ; and when she had attained to 
the rank of a regular mouser, sne was esteemed as equal in 
worth to four calves; the said calves, however, we ought to 
add, being, at that pristine period, purchasable for the sum 
of one penny each. 

In the dawn of civilisation, most offences ‘could be con- 
doned by certain payments; therefore, in the progress of 
time, transgressions were regarded as debts, and the pay- 
ment of the fine was the equivalent pux 'shment.- Certain of 
the feline tribe who had attained to the i:onour of the king’s 
service, were entitled to the benefit of this legal arrange- 
ment; consequently, if any one, losing sight of humanity on 





the one hand, and of his loyalty on the cther, was so rash as 
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to kill the oat that guarded the prince’s granary, or even 
was rash enough to purloin it, he could only atone for the 
offence by forfeiting a sheep and a lamb, and the fleece of 
both; or, he might commute the sentence by the parneph 
of as much wheat as, when poured on a cat mded by 
its tail, with the head touching the ground, would form a 
heap high enough to cover the tip of the cat’s tail. 


me of these domestic animals is said to have oon-| ™ 


tributed materially to the wealth and to the renown 
of a lord mayor who flourished in early times. The 
tradition of Richard Whittington and his cat will 
long hold its influence over the public mind; but veracity 
constrains us to say that the story, though pretty and 
romantic, and admirably adapted to our nursery days, 
will not abide the test of our scrutiny when our 
own portion of the nursery folk gather around us. The 
historians of modern times have transformed the wonder- 
working events of Sir Richard’s cat into a very unromantic 
matter of business. They tell us that the worthy knight 
was a merchant of renown, trading to far distant ports, and 
was enabled to do what many a “ gude man” wishes to do— 
namely, great things—“ when his ship came home.” This 
fortunate vessel, that so enriched its owner, bore, among 
mercantile men, the title of “ The Cat”—a name, in our judg- 
ment, singularly inappropriate to a vessel whose destiny was 
to live in the water, and the animal from which it derived 
its name dreading even to touch the water; butas a worthy 
gentleman, who resided in a valley destitute of trees, 
styled his dwelling “Oak Hill,” we hardly think the 
sign the most appropriate, but we take it for granted that 
these little departures from propriety will always prevail. 

But, to return to our fortunate citizen, we may observe 
that he is considered by some able writers to have acquired 
his wealth by a monopoly of the coal trade. If this be the 
correct view of the case, the worthy magistrate realised a 
fortune by the sale of coals at the time when several persons 
were. publicly executed for the heinous offence of burning 
coals, When we peruse these enigmas in history, we are 
led to think there must be truth in the ancient proverb, 
“That which is meat to one man, is poison to another;” or, 
as our worthy friend, Sancho Panza, will have it, “ Some men 
are born with a silver spoon in their mouths, and others 
with a wooden ladle,” 

Leaving posterity to settle the point how the poor friend- 
less boy became a wealthy citizen, this is certain—and_to 
his honour be it said—he used his wealth right nobly, He 
was one of Nature’s peers, and a splendid exemption from 
the aphorism of the naturalist, that “the land nearest the 
golden mines is often the most barren.” His wealth was large, 
and his gifts were the offerings of a large heart; and, as 
some of our younger friends may like to know a little more 
of their nursery favourite, we may mention that among his 
generous acts may be enumerated the foundation of the 
college that still bears his name. He erected the larger 
portion of St..Bartholomew’s. Hospital; he undertook a 
very important part in the building of Christ's Pospitel, 
then bearing the name of the Grey Friars; he also built, 
at, his. own cost, a part of Guildhall, for the administra. 
tion of justice, and for the delectation of — the citizens; 
and, to aid in the chastisement of offenders, he constructed 
the prison of Newgate, The citizens, to testify their 
appreciation of his noble actions, elected this bountiful 
merchant twice to. the office of Lord Mayor of London; 
and the king was pleased to confer on him the honour 
of knighthood; and, “though dead, he yet speaketh,” 
for near the stone on which the penniless Whittington 
sat, when the bells of Bow censured his flight and chimed 
his return, stands the noble pile of buildings which afford 
a solace to nged men familiar with misfortunes, which 
Sir. Richard Whittington, Knight, so bountifully endowed. 
We may add that this worthy man flourished in the reign 
of Henry Il. andthe two succeeding monarchs; and as i 
to show to us how the good and the evil of life are 
mingled, he was contemporary with Wat Tyler, whose 
partisans destroyed the Temple Library, and whose fate 
gave the dagger to the arms of the City of London; 
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and Wickliff was aman of his day—a man whose learning 
and piety provided the New Testament for the use of the 
Churches; and then flourished William of Wykeham, who, 
like himself, thought and planned for men of future genera- 
tions; whose princely bounty gave to Winchester one of 
England’s chief schools, and to Oxford a college which, 
though standing for nearly five centuries, is still called 
ew; and many of her sons have rendered “suit and 
service” to the state, and have shown themselyes men whom 
the wise delight to honour. 

Cats, so frequently the objects of neglect or barbarity, are 
more sagacious than is generally supposed. The mother of 
four young kittens missed one of te nurslings, and dili- 
gently searched the house to find it, Then she commenced 
calling upon the neighbou®, gliding from room to room, 
and looking under sofas and beds, with a troubled air. At 
length she found it in a analy the vicinity, where it had 
been given by her mistress, Taking it in her mouth, she 
brought it home and bestowed on it her pursing cares, and 
maternal caresses for a few weeks, then carried it back to 
the same neighbourhood, and left it in the same spot where 
she found it. It would seem as if she wished to testify her 
ie ete of the home selected for her child, and desired 
only to nurture it until it should be old enough to conduct 
itself properly. 

A cat who had repeatedly had her kittens taken from 
her, and drowned immediately after their birth, went to o 
barn belonging to the family, and a long distance from the 
house. She so judiciously divided her time, as to obtain her 
meals at home and attend to her nursery abroad. At 
length she entered the kitchen, followed by four of her off- 
spring well-grown, all mewing in chorus, 

Had she foresight enough to conclude that if she could 
protect them until they reached a more mature age, they 
would escape the fate of their unfortunate kindred ? 








Woman's Sphere. 


“ Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good ; 
And good works in her husband to. promoete."-—M,ton, 


Wuat is the sphere of woman? Home, The social cirela, 
What is her mission? To mould character-—to fashion her. 
self and others after the model character of Christ, What 
are her chief instruments for the accomplishment of her 
great work? The affections. Love is the wand by which 
she is to work moral transformations within her. fairy cirele, 
Gentleness, sweetness, loveliness, and purity, are the ele- 
ments of her power, Her place is not on life’s great battle. 
fields. Man belongs there. It is for him to go forth armed 
for its conflicts and. struggles, to do fierce battle with the 
hosts of evils that: throng our earth and trample upon its 
blessings, But woman must abide in the. peaceful. sanc- 
tuaries of home, and walk in the noiseless. vales of private 
life, There she must smile upon the: father, the brother, 
the husband. There sho must rear the Christian patriot 
and statesman, the self-denying philanthropist and the 
obedient citizen. How grand is her mission! What 
tesponsibility attaches to her work! Surely she is not 
degraded by filling such @ sphere, Nor would she be 
elevated, if, forsaking it, she should go forth into the high+ 
ways of society, jostle with her brothers for. the offices 
and honours of publio life, Fame she might occasionally 
gain, but it would be at the price of. her womanly influence, 
‘WOMAN QUALIFYING HERSELF FOR HER DUTIES, 

Since a woman’s highest excellence, next to the fear of 
God, is in the humble virtues of domestic life, the first care 
of awoman, after that given to her soul, should be to culti« 
: me 4 Abstain 

from all that bas the eppenrnnye of -evil ; carefully avoid 
readings which can bring the slightest stain upon the purity 
of your heart. Mistrust the maxims of the world, which, 
seeking in a young girl merely an agreeable plaything ta 
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divert the melancholy which devours it, decks her in haste 
with brilliant charms, instead of adorning her by slow 
degrees with useful graces. A vain brilliancy, a precocious 
development, knowledge badly directed, the memory bur- 
dened without regard to the intellect, gifts of imagination 
placed in the first rank ;—this is the tinsel which the educa- 
tion of the day 
of an instruction solid, beneficent, precious in the sight of 

and man. This tinsel, I firmly believe, is meant by 
the world for itself, whereas there should be pure gold for 
you, and for your house. J do not exclude you trom any 
serious study, because I would not deny you any legitimate 
mode of influence, Give yourself without scruple to the 
culture of the imagination, of literature, of art, which will 
be an aid to the beneficial influence you wish to exercise, by 
prance, 3 our capacity to please, Only put bm bi in 
its right ther and arrange your subjects of study according 
to the demands of your mission. Above all, be yourselves, 
be women, and never sacrifice to the false tastes of man the 
distinctive ocoupations of your sex. Tell me not of a 
young girl who can win the applauses of all at a concert, 
but who knows not how to hold a needle, or to make herself 
useful at home, I may include all my exhortations in one: 
let the heart be well governed, and let it control the life. 
By the Word of God and prayer, nourish within you this 
humility, this charity, which are the peculiar graces of 
woman, and the first conditions of her mission! The 
world itself gould teach you, in default of the Gospel and 
your own conscience, that if humility and charity were 
banished from the earth, they ought to find a last refuge in 
the heart of a young woman. As for me, I love to see 
woman—a young girl above all—preparing herself for a 
future career known only to God, but which can be faith- 
fully accomplished, whatever it may be, only beneath the 
Cross, with Bible in hand. 


A CHRISTIAN WIFE. 


How fitting to begin with those who are at once the 
centre of the domestic circle, and the source of that in- 
fluence which binds all its members into one. Households 
there may be, well-ordered, and abounding in comfort; 
families there may be, whose various members live in 
harmony and love; but Aomes, in ‘their true sense, there 
cannot be where there is not one whom manly choice has 
made a wife; and infant lips have learned to honour with the 
name of mother, She may not be, in common acceptation, 
the head” of the household. But if she is not the head 
of the family, she is the Aeart.. In her more hidden sphere 
originates the tide of love, whose beating pulse is felt in 
every part, dispensing life and cheerfulness to every mem- 
ber. Herself subject to authority, even her obedience 
becomes tributary to her power, the same Gospel 
which enjoins the submission has exalted her upon the 
throne of love, and in its own true spirit taught her how to 
overcome by gentleness, and to rule by meekness and Jowli- 
néss of heart, 

SUBMISSION. 


The wife who has thrown off the law of her husband 
reaps. the appiness of being out of her sphere, and 
cannot be satisfied eyen, in the undisputed supremacy of her 
own will, But she who has the good principle to take up 
the yoke as a duty, and the tact to dis it ag an orna- 
pail rd about her neck, may find jn her submission 
the f peace within, and of favour without, Nor is 
the banerolnoe of this appointment restricted to herself; 
it sheds ‘a bideing also upon others. The cheerfulness of 
her sdbmission adds power to her influence, and renders her 
intrinsio excellenves | conducive to the happiness and 
stability of the household, and the moral and’ religious 
welfare: ofits: members. | No households are. worse consti- 


tuted for i and piety than: those in which the will 
of an, im woman refuses submission, or the in: 
ferjority of a husband in intellect and energy puts him 


beneath respect, Into the former evil a Christian wife is 
not likely to fall, Should; she have the misfortune to have 


prefers for our daughters, to the pure gold | 





fallen into the latter, principle and good sense alike would 
teach her a jealous watchfulness of the respect and authority 
due to her chosen “ head.” 


AN OLD STORY, 

Tt is a woman’s duty to cheer, not to depress; to en« 
courage, not to alarm; to inspire with fresh. spirit. for 
ren struggles against misfortune, not to plunge into 
despair and inactivity. How beautifully is this noble trait 
exemption’ i pe Vosnien Alert, the ple of y Austrian 
nobleman. ore his marriage, he was guilty of fighting a 
duel with a general of the imperial army, nd cppetion' it 
the express commands of the emperor. His shot took 
effect hope his opponent. He fled for his life, and was 
captured by a band of banditti which infested the Istrian 
forests. He was afterwards arrested, and sentenced to be 
broken alive upon the wheel at Vienna. But, upon his 
person and rank being discovered, his sentence was modified 
into one of perpetual banishment to the quicksilver mines 
of Idria, The count was engaged toa German lady, who 
belonged to one of the noblest families in the country. She 
was beautiful, educated, and opulent, and had, in the cir- 
cumstances of the count, reasons. sufficient to satisfy an 
ordinary mind for dissolving their engagement. But her 
attachment was one of the highest and most exalted 
character. Instead of joining in the voices of censure that 
fell so freely and deservedly on the count, she exerted her- 
self, to the utmost of her influence, to procure his libera- 
tion. Failing in this, she formed the extraordinary purpose 
of sharing his sufferings, and of cheering him by her 
presence in his toils. Thither she went, and in those dark, 
dismal mines, so unhealthy, and so destructive of life, 
became his wife. There her cheerfulness sustained his 
spirit; her constant love calmed his soul; her voice ani- 
mated him with hope. What courageous love was hers, to 
face the horrors of an abode more gloomy than a prison, 
and to incur the certainty of a speedy death, that she might, 
by her affection, cheer the dreary heart of her husband ! 








THE MIRACLES OF OUR DAILY LIFE. 
“THE age of niracles is past,” cries the formalist. “It 
never was!” exclaims the infidel. 

Both are in error. 

Those wondrous manifestations of Eternal power and 
might, which, in bygone ages, astonished the sons of 
men, have, for the present, ceased. The sun, by God's 
permission, no longer lingers on the horizon, in answer 
to a Joshua’s prayer; the sea no longer recoils from its 
oozy bed, to afford a passage to the chosen people, . The 
“ge of startling deviations from the established laws of 

ature is past and gone; butghall we say that the power 
of miracles has. ceased, when we calmly reflect upon the. 
simplest of the countless igies that are daily enacted 
before our, eyes ? ‘Tee gone % cugt into to. grteinds aside 
to all appearance dead, yet it contains a vivifying 
germ, which, fostered by the heat and moisture of the 
soil, bursts in due course from the clod, and, multiplies 
itsalf a. hundred and a thousand fold. To tho thinking 
mind there is not one, no, not apparently the most trivi 
operation, daily performed re our eyes in Nature's 
laboratory, which is notin itself a 

God the Son; when he dwelt among us, wrought 
wondrous miracles upon the earth; te the blind, he gave 
sight; to the dumb, speech; to the maimed, soundness of 
limb, For the present he has ceased these visible mani-., 
festations of his. glory. But, blessed be God, the Holy 
Spirit has not ceased to work miracles in the human 
heart. Aa ingen, pra Jefe t influence and inter- 
position softened the heart of a persecuting and 
carried conviction to the soul of a gaoler of Philippi, so 
is. ib even now; 

Think you aught but a miracle, wrought by the per- 
sonal working of the Holy Spirit, could have turned the 
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votary of pleasure, the lost and abandoned one, lost from 
the error of his ways, and brought him from darkness 
into light? 

‘‘ How precious must be the soul of man! since, in the 
eyes of God, the blood of his only-begotten Son was not 
deemed too high a price for its redemption; and yet how 
many of us think but lightly of our greatest treasure! Let 
those who have never put the question to their hearts 
delay no longer, but ask, ‘What must I do to be saved?’ 
and, as Paul said to the gaoler at Philippi, so say I unto 
you, ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.’” 

And again, when we look upon the man who, while 
pursuing his perilous avocations deep in the bowels of the 
earth, fearlessly indulged all the most debasing instincts 
of his fallen nature, never mentioning his Creator or 
Redeemer’s name, save to couple them with the most 
fearful blasphemies—when we contemplate this man, 
suddenly aroused to a sense of the dreadful peril of his 
soul, by the untimely death of a companion, cut off in all 
the horror of his crimson sins—when we contemplate this 
man, as he was and as he is—when we contemplate him 
upon his knees, seeking for pardon from an offended 
God, and when, at last, we see him, rescued from his 
former guilt, through faith in the meritoriousness of his 
Saviour’s cross and passion, proclaiming, in the face of 
men, the change of mind which God has wrought by 
the aid of His Spirit, shall we, indeed, presume to say 
the age of miracles is past? 

There is not a heart which has been awakened to a 
sense of its. sinfulness, and been impelled to sue for 
_— and for peace, which is not a monument of grace 

ivine, a living proof that the Comforter yet works 
among us, and to-day performs miracles as stupendous as 
when the dead were raised from the silent grave to move 
once more among the ranks of living men. 








COMFORT. 

“Comfort one another with these words."—1 Taxss. iv. 18. 
“Tne Lord himself shall descend from heaven’ with a 
shout; with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall rise first: 
then we which are alive and remain shall be caught up 
together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord. Where- 
fore comfort one another with these words.” - Here is 
comfort truly for those who mourn the loss of pious. 
kindred or friends. Bearing these words in mind, we 
may well say to the mourners :—Do not'sorrow as those 
without hope. Do not weep as though you wére hope- 
lessly and eternally separated from him you love. The 
day of the Lord, the day of the resurrection is at hand, 
and you, if you are also a disciple of Christ, will be with 
him again, not in the weakness of mortality, but in the 
strength and glory of immortality, and of resurrecticn. 
life. It is as though he had gone.a short journey ; and 
his absence‘is an additional impulse for you to watch and 
wait, and to long for the coming of the Lord, because 
them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him 
(1 Thess. iv. 14). me, indeed, endéavour to comfort 
mourners’ with the of a future meeting after 
death ; but-can it be a consolation to know that we also 
are to fall victims to the unsatiable enemy, Death ?’ that 
we, too, shall receive the ‘“ wages of sin,” although God 
for Christ’s sake hath freely forgiven us? It may be 
some consolation to know that we shall see the loved one 
again, even in that separate and imperfect state which 
fills up the gap between death and resurrection ; but this 
is not such consolation as the thought that we may now 
immediately expect to see him again in the perfect 








resurrection body; that we may expect immediately to 
be in immortality, and rejoice toge that we are no 
more subject to death. 

The hope of the speedy coming. of the Lord is de- 
signed of God to comfort His children under all their 
trials, whether they are suffering from ution, from 
poverty, from sickness, or from’ bereavement by death. 
This is the hope of the Church ; the hope which, beyond 
all others, should ever sustain the Church. This is the 
hope which strengthened and comforted Christians in the 
days of old. This is the hope designed of God to purify 
and perfect his le. ‘This is the hope which St. John 
tells us will purify the Church, and make her pure as her 
Lord and Master is pure (1 John iii. 3). is hope is 
continually set before us throughout the Scriptures. It 
was revealed to Eve to be a source of consolation to her 
immediately after the fall, although then it was mentioned 
as a distant event. It, is the subject of the earliest pro- 
phecy on record:—*“‘ Enoch, also, the seventh from Adam, 
prophesied. . . Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thou- 
sands of his saints” (Jude 14). . And it is mentioned in 
every chapter of both the first and second Epistles to the 
Thessalonians. ‘The notion that death is to each one of 
us the coming of the Lord is quite inconsistent with all 
the teaching of the New Testament. His coming is to 
change our vile body (that is, our body of humiliation), 
and to fashion it like unto His glorious body (Phil. iii. 21). 
‘Death does not make any sth change as this. Death 
makes a change, certainly, but it renders the body less 
glorious, not more glorious than it was in its mortal 
state. The change from humiliation to glory will not 
be by death, but by resurrection, or by its counterpart, 
translation. The change will not be through death and 
resurrection in every instance, for some will pass into 
immortality without seeing death (1 Thess. iy. 17). 
Let us, then, find comfort, and let us comfort others, as 
God would have us comforted by the hope of the coming 
of the Lord. Let us remember that this hope is nothing 
vague or uncertain, but. that our. Lord will surely come 
again, as the angels said to his Apostles at the time of 
his ascension :—‘* This. same Jesus, which is taken up 
from. you into heaven, shall so. come in like manner as 
ye have seen him go into heaven” (Actsi. 11). Let 
us remember the words of our Lord :—‘‘ Surely, I come 
quickly ;” and let us heartily respond, ‘* Amen, even so, 
come, Lord Jesus.” 








GOD'S WRATH IN NATURE. 

I UNDERSTAND that as the most dangerous, because 
most attractive form of modern infidelity (says Mr. 
Ruskin) which, pretending to exalt the beneficence of the 
Deity, degrades it into a reckless infinitude of mercy, 
and blind obliteration of the work of sin; and which 
does this chiefly by dwelling on the manifold ap ce 
of God’s kindness on the face of creation: ‘Such kindness 
is, indeed, everywhere’ and always visible, but not alone. 
Wrath and threatening ‘are invariably mingled with 
love, and in the utmost solitudes of Nature the existence 
of hell seems to me as legibly declared by a thousand 
spiritual utterances, as of heaven. It is well for us to 
well with thankfulness on the unfolding of the flower 
and the falling of the dew, and the sleep. of the green 
fields in the sunshine ;, but: the blasted trunk, the barren 
rock, the moaning of the bleak winds, the roar of the 
black, perilous whirlpools of the mountain the 
solemn solitudes of moors and seas, the continual fading 
of all beauty into darkness, and of all strength into dust, 
have these no language for us? We may seek to escape 
their teachings by reasonings touching the good which is 
wrought out of all evil, but ‘it is vain sophistry. The 
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good succeeds to the evil as the day succeeds the night, 
ut so also the evil to the good. Gerizim and Ebal, 
birth and death, light and darkness, heaven and hell, 
divide the existence of man and his futurity. 








HOME. 

“This is a popular hymn, sung often in Germany by the whole congre- 
gation as they leave the church at the close of Divine service. The 
melody is our own ‘ Home, sweet Home,’ with some modifications.” 

Ou, where shall the soul find her rest and her home ? 

Whose wings will protect her? How long must she roam ? 

Does not the world offer one city of peace, 

One spot free from sin, where our labours may cease ? 

No, No, No, No! Far out of sight, 

Beyond is our home in the kingdom of light. 

We'll leave, then, the world in its darkness behind, 

And walk in the light, if our home we may find ; 

In the heavenly city which God has prepared, 

His word has been given—his counsel declared. 

Yes, Yes, Yes, Yes! Yonder must be 

Those mansions made ready for you and for me, 


And Jesus our Saviour, our Brother is there— 
No sin shall oppress us, no death, pain, nor care, 
But melodies sweeping from angel harps, roll 

A welcome of. triumph to each ransomed soul. 
Rest, Rest, Rest, Rest ! There we may rest 

For ever with Christ in the home of the blest! 


For we, who have loved His appearing below, 

By faith—then by sight our Redeemer shall know. 
Tn garments of holiness, free from each taint, 
Shall worship before him the lowliest saint. 

Free, Free, Free, Free! Freed from our sin— 
From fightings without and temptations within. 


Dear Saviour, our hearts burn within, and we long 
To join in the Elders’ victorious song : 

Hallelujah to Him who hath bought us !—they cry— 
The Lamb who hath loved us, who reigneth on high ! 
Wait, Wait, Wait, Wait! Soon shall we hear 

The yoice of the Master who bids us appear, 


Then, courage, our souls! For the warfare is short ; 
Our armour is strong, and secure is our Fort ; 
And when we have triumphed, and each has his crown, 
At the feet of the Lord we will cast them down. 
Joy, Joy, Joy, Joy! Safe home at last— 

he battle is over—the peril is past, 








Pouths’ Department, 


PRAYER. 
“Goop people, what brings you together so early this 
morning? Isitthe bright sun, or your own good conduct ? ” 
inquired the father. 

* Suppose we say both, papa,” was the answer. 

“Then I am obliged to the sun and to you for affording 
me the pleasure of seeing you very early risers. Now, let 
me ask, how did you enjoy your visit yesterday, my friend ? ” 

“Very much,” replied Willie, to whom the question was 
addressed ; “ the tide was delightful, and I found my cousins 
anxiously expecting me; but I am vexed this morning; 
I and myself are not upon good terms.” 

“ May I ask, what is the cause of the misunderstanding 
between parties so closely allied ?” 

“You me to call at the almshouses, and see 
poor old Widow Darnley, and give her this half-crown, with 
a message from you. I did not think of it; and the 
woman never received either the kind message or the half. 
crown. What shall I do, papa?” 

** As it is a serious thing, Willie, to be so absorbed by 
one’s own pleasures as to have no recollection of a duty that 
would promote the pleasure of others, I would recommend 
you to call next month, when you again visit your, friends, 
and in place of one half-crown, to present two—one of them 
from my pocket, and the other from your own; and this 
process will do you both Apa 

“T can understand that five shillings to the poor widow 
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must be a more desirable boon than half the sum; but, 
papa, what good can it do to me?” 

“Probably, my son, it may cause you and yourself to be 
upon better terms, because it may prevent your forgetting a 
commission another time.” 

“IfI am to remember an offence by inflicting evil upon 
myself, is not that to imitate our forefathers, who, while con- 
demning the cruel conduct of Herod towards the young 
children, used, on Innocents’ Day, to whip the juvenile 
members of their households out of their beds, in order that 
they might never forget Herod’s atrocity to others ?” 

“ Notwithstanding your view of the suggestion, the plan 
I — will have its good effect. Let me give you an 
example. 


A young gentleman of rank, niany years ago, redéived a sum 
of money at Child’s Bank, and was folding up the notes to de- 
posit them in his pocket, without counting them, when a vener- 
able-looking man, who was standiag near sealing a letter, ob- 
served the unbusiness-like proceeding, and instantly dropped 
some hot wax on the back of the youth’s hand, saying, ‘“‘ Young 
gentleman, never do you receive money from any man living 
without counting it ; no, not even from your own father.” The 
young gentleman, rubbing his hand, assured the speaker that 

e never would, “That you by}? not forget the advice I 
gave,” said the man of business, “ / burnt itin.” His plan had 
this beneficial result—that the worthy peer related the circum- 
stance forty yeats afterwards, adding, “‘I haye never forgotten 
the sealing-wax, and I always count money when I reeeiye it, I 
assure you.” 


“ By the assault made upon your pocket-money, Willie, 
perhaps a similar result may be effected.” 

“As if was an unkindness on my part, and not a Me 4 
bright act of mine to forget so simple a commission, I s 
we your recommendation, papa,” said Willie. 

“Serious inconveniences,” said the father, “sometimes 
arise from acts of forgetfulness,” 


A police magistrate mentioned a case which came before him 
for decision. A member ys peewee going one evening down 
tothe House of Commons, called a hackney-coach, and on getting 
out, instead of paying the fare and thus discharging the coach- 
man, he directed him to wait, The géntleman afterwards for- 
got that he had not discharged the coach, and the man waited 
until the next morning, when be sent a me: te his master, 
who supplied horses to the coach day and night for twenty-one 
days, at the end of which time, the worthy member was ob- 
served to come out of the House of Commons, and was told 
that the coach had been waiting, in obedience to his instrue- 
tions, for the three preceding weeks. An *p was made to 
the authorities, and the magistrate decided the case in favour 
of the coachman, and the result was that the member had to 

ay the coach hire for five hundred and four hours, as & penalty 
for his forgetfulness. 

“A case, sir,” said Walter, “very much like the one you 
have just mentioned, was also decided in favour of the driver.” 


It is said that a gentleman hired a hackneycoach to take 
himself and family to the Tower-stairs, in order that he and the 
family might embark on board a packet that was ready to pro- 
ceed to France. The gentleman forgot to pay the fare, and to 
dise the coach. When he returned to England that day 
fortnight, on ascending the Tower-stairs he was met by the 
coachman, who touched his hat and politély informed te FG 
tloman that the coach was waiting for him, and he learned by 
a decision of the magistrate that he must pay the fourteen 
days’ fare, as the consequence of his fo: F 

“T think,” said Willie, “it is more than probable these 

htlerhen never again omitted to pay the coachman when 

is services were no longer needed.” ‘ 

“ Another instance,” said the mother, “ooctrs to m? mind, 
in’ whieh a serious evil of a different kind arose from 
forgetfulness.” 

It was said that Sir John Sylvester, the Recorder of Londo: 
was exainining a witness at the Old Bailey, and being disp] 
at the réplies, rebuked the mah for his defective answers, 
“Surely a man must know,” said the Recorder, ‘‘ what he has 
done so ¥ecently ; for instance, I caine to the Court this 
morning without my wateh, and [ think I had lost it 
but I know well that I deposited it last night in the right hand 
drawer of the looking-glass that stands on my Geesying-room 
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table, and have not taken it since;” and therefore, he added, 
he could not understand the unsatisfactory answers of the 
witness. On reaching home, the recorder desired one of his 
servants to bring his watch down-stairs. 

‘Watch! Sir John,” was the reply, “we sent it to you 
hours ago.” 

“Sent it!” cried the astonished judge; “by whom ?” 

«By a man who came from the Court and asked for it, Sir 
John ; and as a proof that you had sent him, he told us that we 
should find it in the right-hand drawer of the looking-glass that 
stands on the table in your dressing-room !” 

A thief, who was in the Court when this account was given 
by the Recorder, started for the house, and had made the 
information available for his purpose; and Sir John lost his 
watch, but gained some additional experience of the talent of 
London thieves, 


“T think, sir,” said Walter, “I can place the perils of for- 
getfulness in a still more disastrous point of view.” 


A gentleman and his wife desired to pass some months in a 
very lovely part of Italy, but they were cautioned by their 
friends not to incur the peril of being out in any retired parts 
of the neighbourhood after dusk. The injunction was for months 
rigidly regarded ; but one evening, the caution was forgotten 
by the gentleman, and he was vexed, because on his way to his 
house he knew that he had to traverse a disagreeable ion of 
the road, which was so narrow, that two persons could scarcely 
pass abreast, At this spot, as ill-fortune would have it, the gen- 
tleman was met by a man, closely muffled in a large cloak, and 
in the dark they encountered each other. After the gentleman 
had “pgneanscin a short distance, he missed his watch, and his 
wrath overcoming all fear of danger, he rushed after the 
stranger, and seizing him by the cloak, demanded, in broken 
Italian, his watch. The man, struck with terror by this rough 
assault, and wishing to escapefrom his antagonist, complied with 
the demand, and the gentleman hurried home delighted at the 
recovery of his watch, and delighted also at his own intrepidity. 
The moment he entered his house he narrated to his wife his 
adventures, and the good effect of his courage ; asking his wife 
if she did not think he had done bravely? ‘‘ Yes,” said the 
astonished lady ; ‘‘ you have done bravely iodeel— ye have com- 
mitted a vobbery on the highway. You have actually plundered 
a traveller of his watch, for your own watch remains on that 
table. The stranger, no doubt, took you for a robber, and 
surrendered his watch to save his life.” The gentleman, terri- 
fied at his own deed, quitted the country without delay, and 
prudently made no efforts for restitution until he was beyond 
the reach of Italian justice. 

“ Well,” said the father, “it is very clear that enough has 
been said to show us all the fearful consequences that may 
accrue from one act of forgetfulness. But while we are thus 
beguiling our spare moments, I wish you not to forget that 
we are to walk to the heath this morning, to look at the 
improvements that have been made; and by the time we 
return—if I am not mistaken—we shall be as ready for the 
breakfast, as the breakfast will be ready for us; and as 
philosophers tell us we require something like fifty hogsheads 
of pure air every twenty-four hours, to preserve health, we 
may as well collect one or two of these hogsheads before we 
meet round the tea urn. ‘Therefore, the word is— 
MARCH.” 

Pxhilarated by their healthy walk, the returned 
punctually at eight, which was the hour fixed for assembling 
the household; for the father was wont to say, that a family 
without prayer might be compared to a house without a 
roof, because it was unprotected from the storm ; and he was 
punctual to the hour, thinking that punctuality on these 
occasions aided devotion. 

As soon as convenient Mande announcedPRayERas the 
subject for consideration, and requested her mother to make 
the first observation. 

“T cannot,” said the mother, “do better than give ex- 
pression to a thought which at this moment occupies ay 
mind—namely, prayer is a request for suitable things. e 
must not ask for a serpent, lest it should hurt ourselves ; 
and we must not ask for a stone, lest it should hurt 
others.” 

“ And we must remember,” said the father, “that in the 
answer to prayer God bestows these suitable things ; for he 
gives us not what we would have, but what we should have. 
dn mercy to us God prefers his wisdom to ours; and by the 
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wonderful adaptation of his gifts he shows us this fact, that 
man is dearer to God than to himself ; as his guardian, 
his teacher, and his friend, acts for man far better than 
the wisest man can act for himself.” 

“Therefore prayer,” said Walter, “ may be defined as an 
offering to God for things agreeable to his will, as well as 
an application of want to Him who alone can relieve it, 
and a confession of guilt to Him who alone can pardon it.” 

“This proves,” said the mother, “the truth of the saying, 
that ‘ attendance and are the Christian’s privi- 
leges ;’ that is, attendance at a throne of mercy, and depen- 
dence upon the faithfulness of God.” 

“What is your contribution, Maude ?” 

“In sickness prayer is our refuge, in trouble our resource, 
in dejection our hope, and in death our comfort; and after 
life’s last hour the Christian finds his prayer changed to 
praise.” 

“rue, my dear,” added the father; “but in this life 
prayer and praise must be united, for in all right-minded 
men they are like the double motion of the lungs. The air 
that is drawn in by prayer is breathed forth again in praise, 
and prayer for ourselves must sometimes be changed into 
pleading, that is, prayer for others ; and for our encourage- 
ment to plead for others, we find that Abraham, when 
pleading for the Cities of the Plain, left off asking 
before God left off granting; and we find no place 
shut out from prayer. Jonah was heard from the depths 
of the sea; Jeremiah was heard from a dungeon; Peter 
was heard from a prison; Paul was heard from the 





midst of the storm ; and John was heard from the mines of | 


Patmos,” 
“Prue,” said the mother; “not only heard, but also 
answered,” 


“Yes, heard and answered; and the willingness of God 


thus to hear and to answer,” said the father, “ may be illus- 


trated by a case in classical history. 


A certain monarch, possessed of immense wealth, gave one 
of his courtiers permission to draw upon the royal treasury, 
whenever he needed aid, and for any sum he might require. 
Shortly after the privilege was granted the courtier presented 
an order to the treasurer. The officer, alarmed at the vast 
amount required, solicited an audience of the king, and then 
presented the important order. The monarch gazed at it in 
silence, and returned it, saying, ‘‘ By the largeness of the 
amount he shows his confidence in the extent of my resources, 
and in the greatness of my friendship. By the largeness of 
the request he honours me. Let it be paid.” 


“The language of Jehovah to us is, ‘Open thy mouth 
wide, and I will fill it.”” 

“We may arrive, then,” said the mother, “at this con- 
viction, that the man who has liberty to draw without limit 
upon a powerful and wealthy Friend, need not be appre- 
hensive of want, even though his own resources may often 
be very uncertain and very small, How.cheering is this 
thought :— 

‘There is an eye that never sleeps 

Beneath the shades of night ; 

There is an ear that never shuts, 
When sink the beams of light ; 

There is an arm that never tires, 
When human strength gives way ; 

There is a love that never fails, 
Though health and wealth decay,’ 


“ Answered prayers are mercies good men prize greatly. 
The poet Cowper observed he would rather be the obscure 
tenant of the humblest cottage, with a lively sense of the 
love of his Redeemer, than be the most admired object of 
public notice without it. “ What,” he exclaimed, “is a whole 
poem, even one of Homer’s, compared with a single. prayer 
that finds its way immediately to God, though clothed. in 
ordinary language, or perhaps even unexpressed?” The 
Church of England, in her Litany, very beautifully recog- 
nises unuti prayer :— 

*O God, merciful Father, that despiseth not the sighing of a 
contrite heart, nor the desire of such as be sorrowful, mercifully 


assist our prayers that we make before thee in all our troubles 
and adversities,’ 
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“In our prayers we must remember that God ‘ filleth the 
hungry with good things, but the rich (in self-estimation) 
he sendeth empty away,’ 


**Tis the humble God protects, 
*Tis the meek his light directs, 
*Tis the mourner sings his song, 
*Tis the weak he renders strong, 
*Tis the prayerful who are taught 
Wisdom passing human thought : 
Lowly, mourning, humble, weak— 
These his glorious praises speak.’ 
But how can we reconcile this admitted efficacy of 
prayer with the unalterable rule of God’s government ? ” 
“God’s providence, and the efficacy of prayer,” replied the 
father, “have been illustrated partly in this manner :— 


Let us imagine there were two persons, one whom we will 
style Benevolence, and the other we will call Christian. Sup- 
pose Benevolence to know beforehand, by some means or other, 
that when he should come to be upon his death-bed, Christian 
would petition for some particular gift as a legacy in a manner 
so earnest and humble, and with such a disposition as would 
render it proper to grant his request; and with this knowledge 
beforehand Benevolence makes his Jast will, by which he be- 
queaths to Christian that which was to be asked, and then locks 
up the will; and all this many years before the death of 
Benevolence, and also whilst Christian had no expectation or 
thought of any such thing. When the time arrives the petition 
is made, and itis granted, not by making any new will, but by 
the old onealready made, and withoutalteration ; which legacy 
had, notwithstanding that, never been left, had the petition never 
been preferred. The grant may be called the result of a future 
foreseen act, and depends as much upon the petition as if it had 
been made after the grant. So, if it had been foreseen that 
Christian would not so much as ask, and he had been therefore 
left out of the will, this loss of the legacy would haye been 
caused by Christian’s own conduct, though that offensive con- 
duct took place much later than the date of the will. In all 
this nothing is. hard to be admitted, if you allow that Benevo- 
lence wom g possibly foreknow what Christian would do. One 
of the attributes of God is this very omniscience—therefore the 
prayers which the contrite offer to this all-knowing God, and 
the neglect of prayer by the disobedient, may find their rewards 
or their prvvations already adjusted to their respective cases. 
When we once admit that cannot be ignorant of anything, 
the difficulty vanishes, and apparent contradictions are recon- 
ciled—the foreknowledge of God and the free will of men are 
both uninjured. Let us, therefore, never look for the gift 
separated from the petition, but regard prayer as essential to 
our prosperity, and as a portion of our daily duty, 


“Therefore I say to all :— 


‘Go, when the morning shineth, 

Go, when the moon is bright, 

Go, when the eve declineth, 
Go, in the hush of night : 

Go, with pure mind and feeling, 
Fling earthly thoughts away, 

And, in thy chamber kneeling, 
Do thou in secret pray. 

Then for thyself in meekness 
A blessing humbly claim, 

And link with each petition 
The great Redeemer’s name.’ ” 








THE FISHERMAN AND HIS SON. 
Tr was.a sultry afternoon ia the month of August, that 
Peter H——, a poor but worthy fisherman, and his little 
son, Davie, a lad of some nine summers, wearily plodded 
their way across a sandy and almost desert waste. 
Davie’s’ cheeks ‘were flushed with heat; the big drops 
of —— tion stood upon his brow; and his soft flaxen 
curls were much displaced, for no mother’s tender hand 
had arranged them for him on the morning of that day. 
The tract of country over which they passed was not 
entirely barren, nor was it sufficiently productive to en- 
courage cultivation, Here and there might be seen a 
little herbage, or a few scraggy bushes; but even these 
were parched by the heat, until there seemed to be 
very little vitality remaining; for it was long since 





ba leaves and blades of grass had tasted a refreshing 
ower. 

Little Davie had accompanied his father on a fishing 
excursion, having left their humble cottage early on the 
morning of the previous day, full of hope. But for some 
reason or other, Peter, though a fisherman by trade, was 
not sufficiently on his ginsd to be in time for the tide, 
and so the little boat was driven back upon the then un- 
friendly waters. The great waves of the ocean dashed 
it about like a feather, and seemed every moment ready 
to swallow it up. But the poor man’s prayer was heard; 
and “He who holdeth the waters in the hollow of his 
hand,” and ruleth the fierce winds, suffered them not to 
overwhelm them; but, after tossing to and fro during 
that long night on the restless bosom of the troubled sea, 
the little boat drifted to shore many miles from their own 
native beach. 

“ Father,” said Davie, ‘* won’t we starve before we can 
get away back home? our boat has no oars, and we 
haven’t much to eat.” 

‘‘T hope we'll not starve, though the way looks dark 
before us; it will be a long tramp for little feet like 
yours; but—but—the same Friend who provided for 
Hagar and Ishmael in the wilderness, will provide for us.” 

What could they do? what could poor Davie do? for 
they were far from ‘any habitation, and their supply of | 
provisions was indeed discouragingly small. Such ques- 
tions as these were continually rising in Davie’s mind. 
To which the father still replied, “ My son, God, who 
rescued us froma watery grave, will protect us still.” 

** But come! we must not waste our time in lament- 
ing our fate, but try and make the best of it; this is no 
resting-place far from our home.” 

And thus they started, to wind their way over sandy 
waste and rugged mountains, to their humble dwelling, 
as dear to them as a palace, nothing daunted by inter- 
vening distance. Little Davie, after the terrors of the 
night at sea, greatly rejoiced to set his feet on solid earth 
again, and was very willing to set out homeward on foot. 
For a time, he ran along joyously, and even endeavoured | 
to urge his father to a more rapid movement. But, by- | 
and-by, their course lay through a more barren and | 
desolate region ; the sun rose higher, and the heat waxed | 
more and more intense, and scarce a breeze disturbed the 
sultry air. No water could be found to cool their 

ched lips; no inviting trees greeted their eyes, or 
extended their friendly arms to shelter them from the | 
oppressive heat; on, on they must go. Little Davie’s | 
energies were scarcely sufficient for so. severe a task ; he 
grew faint, and his courage beginning to fail, and hope | 
to die out, he exclaimed— 

‘‘ Father, shall we never pass this dreary waste?” 

“Yes, my son,” said Peter, ‘‘I trust we shall. God is 
merciful; he will give us the necessary strength.” 

‘* Why, then, don’t God make a spring here for us to 
drink out of, like he did for the Jews, when they were in 
the wilderness ? ” 

“ That was a miracle, my son, and the days of miracles 
are past; and God’s ways are not as our ways; but he 
knows what is best.” 

*‘ But I feel so weak; my head aches so; I never felt 
such a pain—do let us rest.” 

‘* Not here, my child ; this is not the resting-place. If 
we were to sit down here, the heat would make your 
head ache worse, and then we couldn’t get on at all.”, 

“ Oh! if I just had a little water to drink—a spoonful 
—I could do. My tongue is so dry, I can hardly talk.” 

‘+ Keep courage, my boy, a little longer. Look yonder ; 
can you see anything? ” pointing considerably ahead. 

“y think I see some trees; but my eyes are so sore, I 
can hardly see.” 
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“You are right, Davie, as to the trees; and if I mis- 
take not, we shall find water there. Come, cheer up, my 
brave boy.” 

For a distance they trudged along in silence, Davie 
carefully keeping his eye in the direction of the 
where he hoped to quench his burning thirst; but he 
again became disheartened, because the distance did not 
seem to grow much less, and cried out most piteously— 

“ Oh! father, do let me lie down, or sit down, or some- 
thing ; I feel as if I must fall down; I can’t go any 
further.” 

“‘ We must not stop here,” said the father, endeavour- 
ing to encourage poor Dayie. ‘“‘ A little more effort ; this 
is not the resting-place yet, See, we soon shall reach 
yonder wide-spreading tree; put your hand in mine; 
I can help you along. Think of poor mother and Hettie ; 
how they'll long for us, and how they'll embrace us when 
we get home again.” 

At last they reached the refreshing shade. Poor Davie 
was so exhausted that he fell down just as they reached 
it, but was revived by water which his father carried in 
his hat to him. There they spent the night. Then, after 
breakfasting on such vegetables as could be found, they 
pursued their journey with renewed energy. Their way 
was no longer barren, though it was sometimes rough, 
and even thorny. Yet they took no longer account of 
the occasional pricking of thorns. They no longer suf- 
fered from heat and thirst, and the prospect of reaching 
home in safety cheered them, as each step brought that 
loved spot nearer. And just as the evening shadows 
were slowly climbing the mountain, they reached the 
cottage door, and the fond embraces which they received 
showed how much they were beloved. That night, from 
the little family altar, a sincere thanksgiving was offered 
up to God for his manifold favours to the children of 


men, 

Thus the Christian is sometimes driven about on the 
world’s restless tide, and threatened with destruction ; 
but his kind Father rescues him, and sets him on firm 
footing, and directs his erring steps—points him to the 
house of many mansions; tells him how there is a place 
prepared for him in them ; tells him how dear friends, 
who are already there, will greet him; tells him earth is 
not his resting-place; that he is only journeying through 
it to the heavenly Canaan; that he must not lay up his 
treasure in this waste of sin, or seek for rest in it, but 
hasten on to his home—be ever homeward bound. 








THE CHANNINGS:—A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘DANESBURY HOUSE,” “EAST LYNNE,”. ETC, 


eit 
CHAPTER XXV. 
A MORNING CALL. 
You may possibly be blaming Arthur Channing for meeting 
this trouble in so sad a spirit, Were such an accusation 
cast unjustly upon you, you would throw it impatiently off, 
and stand up for yourself and your innocence in the broad 
light of day. Hyen were you debarred, as he was, from 


speaking out the whole truth, you would never be.cast. down. 


to that desponding depth, and thereby give a colouring to 
the doubt cast ‘upon you. Are you thinking this? But 
you must remember that it was not for himself that Arthur 
was so weighed down. Had he —— no conception how 
the riote went, he would have met the charge very differently, 
bearing himself bravely, and flinging their suspicion to the 
winds: “ You people cannot think me guilty,” he might have 
said ; * my whole previous life is a refutation to the charge.” 
He would have held up his head and heart cheerfully and 
—— waiting, and looking for the time when elucidation 
come, ‘j 
0; his grief, his despondency were felt. for Hamish. 
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There was the fester of the wound. If Arthur Channing 
had cherished faith in one living being more than in another, 
it was in his elder brother. He loved him with a lasting 
love, he revered him as few revere a brother; and the shock 
was great. He would far rather have fallen down to guilt 
himself, than that Hamish should have fallen. Tom 
Channing had said, with reference to Arthur, that, if he 
were guilty, he should never believe in anything again ; 
they might tell him that cathedral was a house, and not a 
cathedral, and he should not be surprised, This sort of 
feeling had come over Arthur. -It had disturbed his faith in 
honour, in goodness—it had almost disgusted him with the 
world, Arthur Channing is net the only one who has 
found his faith in his fellow-men rudely shaken. 

And yet, the first shock over, his mind was busy finding 
excuses for him, He knew that Hamish had not erred from 
any base prompting of self-gratification, but from love, 
You may be inclined to think this a contradiction, for all 
such promptings to crime must be base. Of course they 
are ; but, as the motives differ, so do the degrees of baseness, 
As sure as though the whole intricacies of the matter had 
been laid bare before him, felt Arthur, had Hamish been 
driven to it in his desperate need, to save his father’s place, 
and the family’s means of support! He felt that, had 
Hamish alone been in question, he would not have appro- 
priated a pin, that was not his, to save himself from arrest; 
what he had done, he had done in love. Arthur gave him 
credit for another thing—that he had never cast:a glarice to 
the possibility of suspicion falling on Arthur ; the post-office 
would obtain the credit for the loss, Nothing more 
tangible than that wide field: where they might hunt for 
the supposed thief until they were tired. 

It was a miserable evening, that folowing the exposure; 
the precursor of many and many miserable evenings and 
days to come. Mr.and Mrs. Channing, Hamish, Constanve, 
and Arthur sat in the usual sitting-room when the rest had 
retired—sat in ominous silence; even Hamish, with his 
naturally sunny face and his sunny temper, looked gloomy 
as the grave. Was he deliberating upon whether he should 
show thatall principles of m: justice were not quite dead 
within him, by speaking up at last, and clearing his wrong 
fully accused brother? But then-—his father’s: place—his 
mother’s home? all might be forfeited. Who ¢an tell 
whether this was the purport of Hamish’s thoughts, as he 
sat there in abstraction, away from the light, his ead upon 
his hand? He did not say. 

Arthur rose ; the silence was telling upon him, “May I 
say good night to you, father ? ” 

‘* Have you nothing else to say P” asked Mr. Channing, 

“Tn what way, sir?” asked Arthur, in a low tone. 

In the way of explanation, ‘Will you leave me to go to 
my restless pillow without it? ‘This is the ‘first estrange- 
ment which has come between us.” 

What explanation could he give? But to leave his 
father, suffering in body and in mind, without attempt at it, 
was a hard pain to bear. 

“ Father, I am innocent,” hesaid, It, was all he could say ; 
and it was spoken all too quietly. 

Mr. Channing gazed at him searchingly. “In the teeth 
of appearances ? ” 

“Yes, sit; in the teeth of arances.” Salta 

“Then a am. to believe you--have assumed the 
aspect of guilt, which you certainly, haye done ? ” wa} 

Arthur involuntarily glanced to Hamish; the thought in, 
his heart was,“ You know. why, if no one does;” and 
caught Hamish looking at him stealthily, under cover of be 
fingers. parently, wags annoyed @ g, 80 
caught, ahd | started up 


“Good night, mother. ‘I ain goitig tobed,”* 
They wished itn good night, rang left the Poom. My 
Channing turned again to Arthur.’ He took his hand, and 
ke with agitation. “My boy, dp you know that I would 
ost rather have died, than’ live to see this guilt fall upon 
you p ” i 
Oh, father, don’t judge me harshly}”’ ‘he loved. 
4 Indeed, Tam innocent,” 15% imp : 
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Mr. Channing paused. “Arthur, you never, asI believe, 
told me a lie in your life. What is this puzzle?” 

*T am not telling it now.” 

“T am tempted to believe you. But why, then, act as if 

a were guilty? “When those men came here to-day, you 

what they wanted; you resigned yourself to them 
voluntarily, a prisoner. hen Mr. Galloway questioned 
‘ou privately of your innocence, you could not assert it.” 

Neither could he now, in’a more explanatory way than he 
was doing. 

* Can you look in my face and tell me in all honour, that 
you know nothing of the loss of the note?” 

“ All I can say, sir, is, that I did not take it or touch it.” 

“Nay, but you are equivocating!” exclaimed Mr. 
Channing. 

Arthur felt that he was, in some measure, and did not 
gainsay it. 

* Are you aware that to-morrow you may be committed for 
trial on the charge ? ” s 

“T know it,” replied Arthur. “ Unless—unless——’ 
he stopped in agitation. ‘“ Unless you will interest yourself 
with Galloway, and induce him to withdraw the proceedings. 
Your friendship with him has been close and long, sir, and 
I think he would do it for you.” 

“ Would you ask this if you were innocent?” said Mr. 
Channing. “Arthur, it is not the public punishment you 
ought to dread, but the consciousness of meriting it.” 

“And ‘that I am not conscious of?’ he answered, em- 
phatically, in his bitterness. ‘‘ Father! I would lay down 
mny life to shield you from care! think of me as favourably 
as you can.” 

“You will not make me your full confidant ? ” 

“T wish I could ! I wish I could!” 

He wrung his father’s hand, and turned to his mother, 
halting before her. Would she give him her good-night 
kiss ? 

Would she? Did a fond mother ever turn against her 
child? To the prisen, to the scaffold, down to the very 
depths of obloquy and scorn, a loving mother clings to her 
son. All else may forsake, but she, never, be he what he will. 
Mrs, Channing drew his face to hers, and burst into sobs as 
she sheltered it on her bosom. 

* Yow will have faith in me, my darling mother ! ” 

The words were spoken in the softest whisper. He kissed 
her tenderly, and hastened from the room, not trusting 
himself to sa: naam to Constance. In the hall he was 
waylaid by Judith. 

*T say, Master Arthur, it isn’t true?” 

“ Of course it is not true, Judith. Don’t you know me 
better ?” 

“What an old oaf I am, for asking, to be sure! 
I nurse him, and haven’t I watched him grow up, and don’t I 
know my own boys better?” she added to herself, but 

ing aloud, 

“To be sure you have, Judy.” 

* But, Master Arthur, why is the master casting blame 
to youP And when them insolent police came strutting 
here' to-day, as large as life, in their ugly blue coats and 
shiny hats, why didn’t you hold the door wide, and show 
’em out a ? Td never have demeaned myself to go with 

litely.” 

“hey wanted me at the town hall, you know, Judith. 
I suppose you have heard it all P” 

“Then, want should have been their master, for me,” 
retorted Judith. “T’d never have gone, unless they had 
gota cord‘and drawed me. I shouldn’t wonder but they 
fingered the money themselves ! ” 

Arthur made his escape, and went up to hisroom. He 
was scarcely within it when Hamish left his chamber and 
came in. y rears heart beat quicker. Was he coming to 
make a clean breast of it? ‘Not he. 

“ Arthur,” Hamish began, speaking ina kindly, but an 
estranged tone—or else Arthur fancied it—“ can I serve 
you in any way in this business ? ” 

* Of course you cannot,” replied Arthur: and he felt vexed 
with himself that his tone should savour of peevishness. 
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“T am sorry for it, as you may readily believe, old fellow,” 
resumed Hamish. “When I got into the court to-day, you 
might have knocked me down with a feath or.” 

“ Ay, I should suppose so,” said Arthur. “You did not 
expect the charge would be brought upon me.” 

“T neither expected it nor believed it when I was told, 
I inquired of Parkes, the beadle, what unusual thing was 
going on, seeing so many people about the doors, andhe 
answered that you were under examination.. I laughed at 
him, thinking he was joking.” 

Arthur made no reply. 

“What can I do for you ?” repeated Hamish, 

“You can leave me to myself, Hamish, That’s about the 
kindest thing you can do for me to-night.” 

Hamish did not take the hint immediately. “We must 
have the accusation quashed, at all hazards,” he went 
on. “But my father thinks Galloway will withdraw it, 
Yorke says he'll not leave a stone unturned to make 
Helstonleigh believe the money was lost in the post-office.” 

“Yorke believes so himself,” reproachfully rejoined 
Arthur. 

“I think most people do, with the exception of Butterby. 
Confounded old meddler ! There would have been no outery 
at all, but for him.” 

A pause. Arthur did not seem inclined to break it. 
Hamish had caught up a bit of whalebone, which happened 
to be lying on the drawers, and was twisting it about in his 
fingers, glancing at Arthur from time to time. Arthur 
leaned against the chimney-piece, his hands in his pockets, 
and, in like manner, glanced at him. Not the slightest 

@oubt in the world that each was wishing to speak out more 
freely. But some inward feeling restrained them. Hamish 
broke the silence. 

“Then you have nothing to say to me, Arthur ?” 

“Not to-night.” 

Arthur thought the “saying” should have been on the 
other side. He had cherished some faint hope that Hamish 
would at least acknowledge the trouble he had brought upon 
him. “I could not help it, Arthur; I was driven to my 
wits’ end ; but I never thought of the reproach falling upon 
you,” or words to that effect. No: nothing of the sort. 

Constance was ascending the stairs as Hamish withdrew. 
“Can I come in, Arthur ?” she asked. 

For answer, he opened the door and drew her inside, 
“Has Hamish spoken of it ?” she whispered. 

* Not a word—as to his own sharein it. He asked, ina 
general way, if he couldserve me. Constance,” he feverishly 
added, “ they do not suspect down-stairs, do they ?” 

“Suspect what ? ” 

“That it was Hamish.” 

“Ofcourse they do not. They suspect you. At least, 
papa does. He cannot makeit out; he never wasso puzzled 
in all his life. He says you must either have taken the 
money, or connived at its being taken: to believe otherwise, 
would render your manner perfectly inexplicable. Oh, 
Arthur, he is so grieving! He says other troubles have 
arisen without fault on our part; but this, the greatest, has 
been brought by guilt.” 

“There is no help for it,” wailed Arthur. “I could only 
clear myself at the expense of Hamish, and it would be 
worse for them to grieve for him than for me. Bright, 
sunny Hamish! whom my mother has, I believe, in her 
heart, loved the best of all of us. Thank you, Constance, for 
keeping my counsel.” 

“ How unselfish you are, Arthur!” 

“Unselfish ! I don’t see it as a merit. It is my simple 
duty to be so in this. If I, by a rash word of complaint, 
directed suspicion to Hamish, and our home in consequence 
got broken up, who would be the selfish one then ?” 

“There's the consideration which frightens and fetters us, 
Papa must have been thinking of that, when he thanked 
God that the trouble had not fallen upon Hamish.” 

“Did he do that?” asked Arthur, eagerly 

“Yes, just now. ‘Thank God that this cloud did not fall 
upon Hamish !’ he exclaimed. ‘It had been fur worse for 
us then.’” 
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Arthur listened. Had he wanted anything to confirm him 
in the sacrifice he was making, those words of his father’s 
would have done it. Mr. Channing had no greater regard 
for one son than for the other; but he knew, as well as his 
children, how much depended upon Hamish, 


The tears were welling up into the eyes of Constance. 
“TJ wish I could speak comfort to you!” she whispered. 

darling. 

would be 


“Comfort will come with time, I daresay, 
Don’t stay. I seem quite fagged out to-night, and 
alone.” 

Ay, alone. Alone with his grief and with God. 

To bed at last, but not to sleep; not for hours and for 
hours. Hisanxiety of mind was intense, chiefly for Hamish; 
though he endured some on his own score. To be pointed 
at as a thief in the town, stung him to the quick, even in 
anticipation; and there was also the uncertainty as to the 
morrow’s proceedings; for all he knew, they mightend in 
the prosecution being carried on, and his committal for 
trial. Towards morning, he dropped into a heavy sleep; 
and to awake from that, was the worst of all; for his 
troubles came pressing upon his brain with tenfold 


poignancy. 

He rose and dressed, in some perplexity—perplexity as to 
the immediate present. Ought he, or ought he not, to go as 
usual to Mr, Galloway’s? He really could not tell, If Mr. 
Galloway believed him guilty—and there was little doubt of 
that now—of course he could no longer be tolerated in the 
office. On the other hand, to stop away voluntarily, might 
look like an admission of guilt, 

He determined to go, and did so. It was the early 
morning hour, when he had the office to himself. He 


ot 
through his work—the copying of a somewhat elaborate will 4 


and returned home to breakfast. He found Mr. Channing 
had risen, which was not usual, Like Arthur, his night had 
been an anxious one, and the bustle of the breakfast-room 
was more tolerable than bed, I wonder what Hamish’s had 
been! The meal passed in uncomfortable silence, 

A tremendous peal at the hall bell, startling the house, 
echoing through the Boundaries, astonishing the rooks, and 
sending them on the wing with a caw! caw! On state 
occasions it pleased Judith to answer the door herself ;. her 
helpmate, over whom she held undisputed sway, ruling her 
with a tight hand, dared not put herself forward to attempt 
it, The bell tingled still, and Judy, believing it could be 
nobody less than the bishop come to alarm them with a 
matinal visit, hurried on a clean white apron, and stepped 
across the hall. 

Mr. Roland Yorke ! Nobody more formidable. He passed 
Judith with an unceremonious nod, and marched into the 
breakfast-room. 

“Good morning, all! I say, old chap, are you ready to 
come to the office? It’s good to see you down at this early 
hour, Mr. Channing.” 

He was invited to take a seat, but declined; it was time 
they were at Galloway's, he said, Arthur hesitated. 

*T.do not know whether Mr. Galloway will expect me,” 
he observed, 

“Not expect you !” flashed Roland, lapsing into his loud, 
excited manner, “I can tell you what, Arthur, if he doesn’t 
expect you, he sha’n’t expect me. Mr. Channing, did you 
ever know anything so shamefully overbearing and unjust 
as that affair yesterday ?”’ 

* Unjust, if it be unfounded,” replied Mr. Channing. 

“Unfounded!” uttered Roland. “If that’s not un- 
founded, there never was an unfounded charge brought yet. 
T’d answer for Arthur with my own life, I should like to 
sew up that Butterby! I hope, sir, you'll bring an action 
against him.” 

“You feel it strongly, Mr. Roland.” 

“T should hope J do! Look you, Mr, Channing, it isa 
slur on our office ; on me, and on Jenkins, and on Galloway 
himself. Yes, on Galloway. I say what I mean, and 
nobody shall talk me down, I'd rather believe it was 
Galloway did it than Arthur, I shall tell him so.” 

This sy mpathy evinges very kind feeling on your part, 


“T declare I shall go mad if I hear that told me again! ” 
interrupted Roland, turning red with passion, “It makes 
mewild. Everybody’s on withit. ‘Y i 
-~-to—take — up — Arthur—Channi 
mince out. Incorrigible idiots! 
Channing, if that cat of yours, there, i 
tail in the sun, were to be accused of swallowi 
mutton chop, and you felt morally certain that she did nat 
do it, wouldn’t you stand up for her against punishment ? ” 

_Mr. Channing could not forbear a smile at Rolend and 
his hot championship, “To be ‘morally certain’ may do 
when cats are in question, Mr. Roland; but. the Jaw, unfory 
tunately, requires something more for us, the superior 
animal. No father living has had more gause to put faith 
in his children than I. The unfortunate point in this 
business is, that the loss appears to have occurred so mys- 
teriously, when the letter was in charge of Arthur,” 

“ Yes, if ithad occurred that way ; but who believes it did, 
save a few pates with shallow brains?” retorted Roland, 
“The note is burning a hole in the pocket of some poor, 
ill-paid wight of aletter-carrier; that’s where the note is. 1 
beg your pardon, Mr. Channing, but it’s of no use to inter- 
rupt me with arguments about old Galloway’s seal, They 
go in at one ear and out at the other, 4 more eas: 
than to put a penknife under the seal, and unfasten it?” 

“ You cannot do this where gum is used as well, as it. was 
to that letter.” 

“Who cares for the gum!” retorted Mr. Roland, “I 
don’t pretend to say, sir, how it was accomplished, but f 
know it must have been done, somehow. atch a con- 
} juror at his tricks! You can’t zell how he gets a shilling 
out of a box which you qoucanlt put in—all you know is, 
he does get it out; or how he exhibits some receptacle, 
crammed full, which you could have sworn was empty. 
Just so with the letter, The bank-note did get out of it, 
but we can’t tell how, except that it was not through Arthur. 
Come along, old fellow, or Galloway may he blowing us up 
for arriving late,” 

T witching Tom’s hair as he passed him, treading on the 
cat’s tail, and tossing a branch of sweet-briay full of thorns 
at Annabel, Mr, Roland Yorke made his way out in. 
commotion. Arthur, yielding to the strong will, followed, 
Roland passed his arm within his, and they went, towards 
Close Street. 

“T say, old chum, I haven’t had a wink of sleep all night, 
worrying over this bother. My room is over Lady Augusta’s, 
and she sent up this morning to know what I was pacing 
about for, like a troubled ghost, 1 woke af four.o’clook, 
and I could not get to sleep after; so I just stamped about 
a bit, to stamp the time away.” 

In a happier mood, Arthur might have laughed at, his 
Irish speech. “I am glad you stand by me, atany rate,| 
Yorke. I never did it, you know, Here comes Williams, 
I wonder in what light he will take up the affair ?. Perhaps 
he will turn me from my place in the college,” 
nite had better!” flashed Roland, “J’d ‘turn’ 

im 

Mr, Williams appeared to “take up the affair” in , 
resentful, haughty sort of spirit, something like Roland, 
only that he was quieter over it, cast ridicule to the 
charge. “I am astonished at loway !”? he observed, 
when, he had been, speaking with them.some moments. 
“Should he go on with the. ¢gase, the town will ory 
upon him.” 

“ Ah, but you see it was, that meddling Butterby, not 
Galloway,” returned Yorke, “Asif Galloway ti not know 
us chaps in his office better than to suspect us!” . 

“I fancy Butterby is more fond of meddling than he need 
be,” said the organist, “A party in the town, living not, 
a hun miles from this very spot, was suspected of having . 
made free with a ring, which disappeared from a dressing- 
table, where she was paying an evening visit; and I de- 
clare if Butterby did not put his nose into jt, and worm out 
all the particulars!” 

“That she had not taken it?” 

“That she had, But it was productive of great annoy+ 
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ance; all parties, even those who lost the ring, would rather 
have buried it in quiet. 
Butterby ought to understand people’s wishes, before he sets 
to work,” : 

“JT wish press gangs were in fashion!” emphatically 
uttered Roland. “ What a nice prize he'd make!” 

* Tsuppose I can depend upen you to take the duty at 
College this morning? ” Mr. Williams said to Arthur as he 
was leaving them, 

* Yes; I shall be out in time for the examination at the 
Guildhall. The hour fixed is half-past eleven.” 

“Qld villains the magistrates must have been, io remand 
it at all!” was the concluding comment of Mr, Roland 


Yorke, 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
MR. BUTTERBY CHECKMATED. 
ConsTANCE CHANNING proceeded to her duties as usual at 
Lady Augusta Yorke’s. She drew her veil over her face, 
only to traverse the very short way that conveyed her 
thither, for the sense of shame was strong upon her 
conscience; not shame for Arthur, but for Hamish, It had 
half broken Constance’s heart. 








| is not lady-like to get up earlier. 








There are times in our every-day lives when all things 
seem to wear a depressing aspect, turn to which side we will. 
They were wearing it that day te Constance, Apart from 
home troubles, she felt particularly discouraged in the 
educational task she had undertaken. You heard the 
promise made to her by Caroline Yorke to be up and ready 
for her every morning at seven. Caroline kept it for two 
mornings, and then failed, This morning and the previous 
morning Constance had been there at seven, and returned 
home without getting to see either of the children,. Both 
were ready for her when she entered now. 

“How am I to deal with you?” she said to Caroline, in a 
sad but affectionate tone. “I do not wish to force yu to 
obey me ; I would prefer that you should do it cheerfully.” 

“Tt is tiresome to get up early,” responded Caroline, 
“T can’t awake when Martha comes,” 

“ Whether Martha goes to you at seven, or at eight, or at 
nine, she has the same trouble to get you up.” 

“T don’t see any good in getting up early,” cried 
Caroline, : Bi ay 

“Do you see any good in acquiring good habits, instead 
of bad ones ?” asked Constance. 

“But, Miss Channing, why need we learn to get up early ? 
We are ladies. It’s only the poor who need get up at 
unseasonable hours—those who have their liying to get.” 

“Ts itonly the poor who are accountable to God for waste 
of time, Caroline ?” : : 

Caroline paused. She did not like to give up her 
argument. “It is so yery low-lived to get up with the sun ; 
I don’t think real ladies eyer do it,” 

“You think ‘ real ladies’ wait until the sun has been upa 
few hours and warmed the payement for them?” 

“Y—es,” said Caroline. But it was not spoken very 
readily, for she had a suspicion that Miss Channing was 


: laughing at her. 


“May I ask where you have acquired your notions of 
* real ladies,’ Caroline ? : 

Caroline pouted. “Don’t you call Colonel Joliffe’s 
daughters ladies, Miss Channing P” 

“'Yes—in position.” 

“That's where we went yesterday, you know. Mary 
Joliffe says she never gets up till half-past eight, and that it 
ladies don’t, Miss 


" iy dose, shall I relate to you a pretty anecdote that I 
have heard?” : 

Oh, yes!” replied Caroline, her listless mood changing to 
animation ; an , or anything in that desultory way, 
being far more acceptable to the young lady than lessons, 

* Before I begin, will you tell me whether you condescend 
to admit that our Queen is a ‘real lady ?’” 

“ Oh, Miss Channing, now youare laughing at me! Asif 





It was hushed up afterwards, | Q 





any of us, in all England, could be so great a lady as the 
ueen !” 


* Very good. When she was a little girl, a child of her 
own age, the daughter of one of the nobility, was brought 
to Kensington Palace to spend the day with her. In 
talking together, the Princess Victoria mentioned some- 
thing she had seen when out of doors that morning at 
seyen o'clock, ‘At seven o'clock!’ exclaimed the young 
visitor ; how early that is to be abroad! I never get out of 
bed until eight. Is there any use in rising so early?’ The 
Duchess of Kent, who was present, took up the answer. 





‘My daughter may be called to fill the throne of England | 


when she shall be grown up; therefore, it is especially 
necessary that she should learn the full value of time.’ You 
see, Caroline, the princess was not allowed to waste her 
mornings in bed, although she was destined to be the first 
lady in the land. We may be thankful to her admirable 


mother for making her in that, as in many other things, a. 


pattern to us.” 

“Ts it a true anecdote, Miss Channing?” 

“It was related to my mother, many years ago, by a lady 
who was, at that time, much at Kensington Palace.. I think 
there is little doubt of its truth, One fact we all know, 
Caroline; that the Queen retains her early habits, and 
implants them upon her children. What do you suppose 
would be her Majesty’s surprise, were one of her daughters— 
say, the Princess Helena, or the Princess Louise—to decline 
rising early for their morning studies with their governess, 
Miss Hildyard, on the plea that it was not ‘lady-like?’” 

Caroline's ground of objection appeared to be melting 
away under her. “But it is a dreadful plague,” she 
grumbled, “to be obliged to get up from one’s nice warm 
bed, for the sake of some horrid old lessons } ” 

“You spoke of ‘the poor’—those who ‘ have their living to 
get’—as the only class who need rise betimes,” resumed 
Constance. Put that notion far away from you at onee 
and for ever, Caroline; there cannot be a more false one. 
The higher we go in the scale of life, the more onerous 
become our duties in this world, and the greater is our 
responsibility to God. He to whom five talents were 
entrusted, did not make them other five by wasting his days 
in idleness. Oh, Caroline !—Fanny, dear, come you closer 
and. listen to me—your time and opportunities for good 
must be wsed—not abused or wasted.” 

“T will try and get up,” said Caroline, repentantly, “I 


wish mamma had trained me to it when I was a child, as 


the Duchess of Kent trained the princess! I might have 
learned to like it by this time,” 
“Long before this,’ said Constance. “Do you re- 


member the good old saying, ‘Do what you ought, that 
ou may do what you like?’ Habit is second nature. 
ere 1 told that | might lie in bed every morning till 








nine or ten o’clock, as a great fayour, I should consider it | 


a great punishment,” 

“But I have not been trained to get up, Miss Channing; 
and it is nothing short af punishment to me to de.se.” 

“The punishment of self-denial we all have. to bear, 
Caroline, But I can tell you what will take off half its 
sting.” 

“What?” asked Caroline, eagerly. 

Constance bent towards her. “Jesus Christ said, ‘If any 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross daily, and follow me.’ When once we learn How to 
take it up cheerfully, bravely, for his sake, looking to him 
to be helped, the sting is gone. ‘No eross, no, crown,’ 
you know, my children.” 

“ No cross, no crown!” Constance had enough of eross 
to carry just then. In the course of the morning Lady 
Augusta came inte the room boisterously, her manner 
indicative of great surprise. 

“ Miss Channing, what is this tale, about your brother’s 
having been arrested for stealing that missing bank-note ? 
Some visitors have just called in upon me, and-they say the 
town is ringing with the news.” 

It was one of the first of Constance Channing’s bitter 
pills; they were to be her portion for many. aday. Her 
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heart fluttered, her clreek varied, and her answer to Lady 
Augusta Yorke was low and timid. 

“Tt is true that he was arrested yesterday on suspicion.” 

* What a shocking thing! Is he in prison?” 

* Oh, no.” 

“Did he take the note ?” 

The question pained Constance worse than all. “He 
did not take it,” she replied, in a clear, soft tone. “To 
those who know Arthur well, it would be impossible to think 
he did.” 

“ But he was before the magistrates yesterday, I hear, and 
is going up again to-day.” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

* And Roland could not open his lips to tell me of this, 
when I came home last night!” grumbled the lady. “We 
were late, and he was the only one up; Gerald and Tod 
were in bed. I shall ask him why he did not. But, Miss 
Channing, this must be a dreadful blow for you all.” 

“Tt would be a worse, Lady Augusta, if we believed him 
guilty,” she replied from her aching heart. 

Oh, dear! [hope he is not guilty !” continued the lady, 
displaying as little delicacy of feeling as she could well do. 


| “It would be quite a dangerous thing, you know, for my 
| Roland to be in the same office,” 


* Be at ease, Lady Augusta,” returned Constance, with 


a tinge of irony she could not wholly suppress. “Your son 


will incur no harm from the companionship of Arthur.” 

“What does Hamish say? handsome Hamish! He does 
not deserve that such a blow should come near him.” 

Constance felt her colour deepen. She bent her’ face, by 
way of hiding it, over the exercise she was correcting. ; 

“Ts he likely to be cleared of the charge?” perseveringly 
resumed Lady Augusta. 

“Not by actual proof, I fear,’ answered Constance, 
pressing her hand upon her brow as she remembered that he 
could only be proved innocent by another’s being proved 
guilty. “The note seems to have been lost in so very 
mysterious a manner, that positive proof of his exoneration 
will be difficult.” 

“ Well, it is a dreadful thing !” concluded Lady Augusta, 

Meanwhile, at the very moment her ladyship was speaking, 
the magistrates were in the Town-hall in full conclave—the 
case beforethem. The news had spread—had excited interest 
far and wide ; the bench was crowded, and the court was one 
dense mass of heads, 

Arthur appeared, escorted by his brother Hamish, and by 
Roland Yorke. Roland was in high feather, throwing his 
haughty glances everywhere, for he had an inkling of what 
was to be the termination of the affair, and did not conceal 
his triumph. Mr. Galloway also was of their party. 

Mr. Galloway was the first witness put forth by Mr. 
Butterby. The latter gentleman was in high feather also, 
like Roland, believing he saw his way clear to a triumphant 
conviction. Mr. Galloway was questioned; and for some 
minutes it all went on swimmingly. 

“On the afternoon of the loss, before you closed your 
letter, who was in your office ?” 

“ My clerks—Roland Yorke and Arthur Channing.” 

“They saw the letter, I believe ?” 

“They did.” 

“ And the bank-note ? ” 

“Most probably.” 

* Tt was the prisoner, Arthur Channing, who fetched the 
bank-note from your private room to the other one? Did 
he see you put it into the letter ? ” 

“ T cannot say.” 

A halt. “But he was in full possession of his eyes just then.” 

“No doubt he was.” 

“Then what should hinder his seeing you put the note 
into the letter ?” 

“T will not swear that I put the note into the letter.” 

The magistrates pricked up their ears. Mr. Butterby 
pricked up his, and looked at the witness, 

“* What do you say?” 

“TI will not swear that I put the Gank-note inside the 
letter,” deliberately repeated Mr. Galloway. 











“Not swear that you put the bank-note into the letter ? 
What is it that you mean ?” 

“The meaning is plain enough,” replied Mr. Galloway, 
calmly. “ Must I repeat it for the third time? I will not 
swear that I put the note into the letier.” 

* But your instructions to me were that you did put the 
note into the letter,” cried Mr. Butterby, interrupting the 
examination. 

“T will not swear it,” reiterated the witness, 

Then there’s an end of the case!” exclaimed the 
magistrates’ clerk, in some choler. “ What on earth was 
the time of the bench taken up for in bringing it here?” 

And there was an end of the case—at any rate, for the 
present—for nothing more satisfactory could be got out of 
Mr. Galloway. 

“TI have been checkmated,” ejaculated the angry 
Butterby. 

They walked back arm-in-arm to Mr. Galloway’s, Roland 
and Arthur. Hamish went the other way, to his own office, 
and Mr. Galloway lingered somewhere behind. Jenkins— 
true-hearted Jenkins,‘in the black handkerchief still—was 
doubly respectful to Arthur, and rose to welcome him; a 
faint hectic of pleasure illumining his face at the termination 
of the charge. 

“Who said our office was going to be put down for a 
thief’s!?’ uttered Roland. “Old Galloway’s a trump! 
Here’s your place, Arthur.” . 

Arthur did not take it. He had seen from the window 
the approach of Mr. Galloway, and delicacy prevented his 
assuming his old post until bade to do so. Mr. Galloway 
came in, and motioned him into his own room. 

“ Arthur Channing,” he said, “I have acted leniently in 
this unpleasant matter, for your father’s sake ; but, from my 
very heart, I believe you to be guilty.” 

“ T thank you, sir,” Arthur said, “for that and all other 
kindness. I am not as guilty as youdeem me. Do you 
wish me to leave ?” 

“Tf youcan give me no better assurance of your innocence 
~—if you can give me no explanation of the peculiar and most 
unsatisfactory manner in which you have met the charge— 
yes. ‘To retain you here would be unjust to my own 
interests, and unfair as regards Jenkins and land 
Yorke.” 

To give this explanation was impossible; neither dared 
Arthur assert more emphatically his innocence. Once 
convince Mr. Galloway that he was not the guilty party, and 
that gentleman would forthwith issue fresh instructions to 
Butterby for the further investigation of the affair; of this 
Arthur felt convinced. He could only be silent and remain 
under the stigma. 

“Then—I had better—you would wish me, perhaps—to 
go at once,” hesitated Arthur. 

* Yes,” shortly replied Mr. arnt 

He spoke a word. of farewell, which Mr, Galloway replied 
to by a nod, and went into the front office. There 
he began to collect together certain trifles that belonged to 


him. 

“ What's that for ?” asked Roland Yorke, 

“T am going,” he aoe 

“Going!” roared Roland, jumping to his feet, and 
dashing down his pen full of ink, with little regard to the 
deed he was copying. “Galloway has never turned you 
off!” 

* Yes, he has.” 

“Then Tl go too!” thundered Roland, who, truth to 
say, had flown into an uncontrollable pee startling 
Jenkins and arousing Mr. Galloway. “I'll not stop in a 
place where that sort of injustice goes on! He’ll be turning 
me out next! Catch me stopping for it!” 

“ Are you taken crazy, Mr. Roland Yorke ?” 

The question proceeded from his master, who came forth 
to make it. Roland turned to him, his temper unsubdued, 
and his colour rising. 

“Channing never took the money, sir! It is not just to 
turn him away.” 

“Did you help him to take it, pray, that you identify 
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yourself with the affair so persistently and violently?” 
demanded Mr. Galloway, in a cynical tone. And Roland 
answered with a hot and haughty word. 

“Tf you cannot attend to your business a little better, 
you will get your dismissal from me; you won’t require to 
dismiss yourself,” said Mr. Galloway. “Sit down, sir, and 
go on with your work.” 

“ And that’s all the thanks a fellow gets for taking up a 
cause of oppression !’’? muttered Mr. Roland Yorke, as he 
sullenly resumed his place at the desk. “This is a precious 
world to live in!” 

(To be continued.) 








Progress of the Cruth. 


ake scans 
FRANCE. 

ORDINATION oF MisstonartEs.—On the 4th of Novem- 
ber, a numerous meeting assembled at the Chapel of the 
Oratoire to witness the ordination of two missionaries, 
Messrs. Roland and Duvoisin, who are shortly to take their 
departure for Southern Africa. After singing, prayer by 
M. Fisch, and the reading of a chapter, M. Casalis addressed 
to the two candidates fatherly counsels, which no less moved 
the audience than the young brothers to whom they were 
especially addressed. He reminded them of the blessin 
with which God had surrounded them, the one in a wild 
| country amid the moral and physical dangers which encir- 
| cled him in the South of Africa, where he was born and 
brought up; the other amid the not lesser dangers which 
an orphan is exposed to in his native land. After M. Casalis, 
who lived almost a quarter of a century among the 
| Bassutos of Southern Africa, an address was delivered also 
| to the candidates by M. Grandpierre, requesting them to 
preach the Word of God and the doctrine of Christ in its 

purity ; exhorting them to add to preaching that pastoral 
| care of souls which makes it successful, and to be in all 
| things the example of their flock. He promised them the 
| prayers of the Church to sustain them in their combat. The 
| two candidates then spoke to the people, declaring the senti- 
| ments by which they were actuated, and publicly taking 
their farewell of their brethren and their country. After 
this a large number of Protestant pastors, representing all 
the Churches of Paris, solemnly set the young men apart, by 
| the imposition of hands, for the ministry of the Word of 
| God, whilst M. Grandpierre offered the prayer of consecra- 
The Lutheran minister, M. Vallette, offered the con- 
| cluding prayer. The meeting produced a most happy 
impression upon the minds of all who were present, and it 
is hoped they will not forget the earnestness with which the 
young brethren asked for their prayers. 

A MantreEsto.—The Lutheran Church in France has been 
of late disturbed by a controversy, in which the rationalists 
have issued three pamphlets in particular, specially aimed at 
the Lutherans of Paris. In one of these, it was affirmed 
that not asingle enlightened layman in Paris would sign the 
Confession of Augsburg. In another, serious accusations 
were levelled against the pastors, two of whom, MM. Meyer 
and Vallette, are among the most laborious and devoted men 
in the city. Owing to these things a number of the laity 
have issued a manifesto in which they make the following 
gratifying declaration :—“That we bless God for having 
given us faithful ministers who preach to us a pure Gospel, 
and who are very united upon the only true foundation 
which ean be laid, which is Jesus Christ and his word. We 
would refuse, with all the energy of the firmest convictions, 

rs professing the opinions of the authors and signers of 
he pamphlets in question. We declare, moreover, that we 
give thanks to God for the remarkable and multiform 
progress which has been made in our Church, and which 
dates precisely from the period which it pleases some to call 
the era of our decline.” We can add, from personal 
acquaintance with the work, that in one case, a Lutheran 
pt, who commenced operations in a cellar, has succeeded 


erecting a large establishment, comprising a church, | existed 





library, several schools, containing 400 to 500 children, and 
other noble institutions, in one of the poorest and most 
neglected quarters of Paris. 


ITALY. 

Napies.—The Protestant community of Naples has de- 
cided upon the erection of a new church for public worship. 
It is stated that this community is made up of divers 
nationalities, comprises at least seven hundred members, 
and has existed for thirty-five years. 


AUSTRIA. 

Gatiicta.—Attention is again called to the deplorable 
deficiency of religious and general instruction for the chil 
dren of Protestants in this province. There are German 
colonies there, founded nearly a century ago; and yet their 
schools are just what they were at first. The schoolmasters 
of Gallicia, for the most part, receive only a yearly salary of | 
twenty gulden, or at most forty (in English money no more | 
than two pounds, or at most four pounds). But while this 
is all they have in money, they have allowed them a certain 
quantity of corn, and of fire-wood, and a small piece of land. | 
Such are their means of living; and, although some of | 
them have large families, they are not permitted to eke out | 
their miserable incomes by any additional occupation. The 
importance of the school in its relation to religious life is, | 
happily, beginning to be better understood, even in those 
remote provinces. It may, therefore, be said that we owe | 
the revelation of the wretchedness of these schools and 
schoolmasters to the better spirit which is moving in all the 
provinces of Austria. 


BELGIUM. 

Lovvatn.—The Romish Church is very powerful in this | 
city ; there are numerous churches and convents, besides a 
university, and the place abounds with Jesuits. Here, 
however, the Gospel has for some time been preached, and 
not in vain. Unhappily, some who have received the truth, 
have encountered so much annoyance and difficulty from 
the bigoted Papists, that they have been forced to leave the 
place. At this time there are not more than twenty com- | 
municants remaining, so strong have been the influences 
which have compelled not a few to seek greater freedom 
elsewhere. The moment a man becomes a disciple he is | 
known and marked, but only one case of apostacy has | 
occurred for a long time. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Reticiovs Statistics.—According to a return recently 
made, the total population of the Swiss confederation is 
2,534,242. Of these, 1,483,298 belong to the reformed | 
communion, and 1,040,469 to the Romish Church and others, | 
including Jews. The cantons in which the largest number 
of Roman Catholics are found are Lucerne, Uri, Schwitz, 
Underwald, Zug, Friburg, Saint Gall, Tessin, and Valais. | 
Those in which the Protestants have a large majority are | 
the cantons of Berne, Zurich, Glavis, Basel, Schaffhausen, | 
Abbenzell, Thurgovia, Vaud, and Neuchatel. In the others, | 
the two communions are almost equally divided. 








Hiterary HRotices. 


JERUSALEM, 

Jerusalem: A Sketch of the City and Temple from the 
Earliest Times to the Siege by Titus. By T. Lewy, 
Esq. London: Longman and Co. 1861. 

THERE is no land so interesting as the Holy Land; andthere | 

is no city so interesting as Jerusalem. The history of both 

reaches back to a very ancient period, and is interwoven with 
the whole history of true religion. As for Jerusalem, it 

i in the time of Abraham, whose intercourse with 














| be safe and blessed for ever. 


| Jerusalem which cometh down from heaven. 
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Melchisedec, the king of Salem, and a priest of the Lord, is 
recorded in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. That Salem 
was the name of at least a part of Jerusalem, no one can 
doubt. By some it is thought the name Jerusalem is equi- 
valent to Jebus-Salem, because it is known that Jebus was a 
name for Jerusalem. Thus, in Judges xix. 10, we read: 
“The man would not tarry that night, but he rose up 
and departed, and came over against Jebus, which is in 
Jerusalem.” Joshua also calls it Jebus, and the inhabitants 
Jebusites. Another name, applied especially to the spot on 
which Solomon built the Temple, was Moriah, of which we 
read in the days of Abraham, who went there to offer up 
Isaac his son. It would seem that Jerusalem had different 
names at the same time, and that names which really 
belonged only to a part of it were sometimes applied to the 
whole; hence it is called not only Salem, Jebus, and Jeru- 
salem, but Zion, which properly applied only to a single 
elevation. When the Israclites took possession of Palestine, 
they assaulted the city of the Jebusites, Jerusalem, and took 
it. But only the lower portion seems to have been captured. 
This they burned, and the Jebusites thereupon took refuge 
in Zion, and of that, as a fortress, they remained masters for 
| four hundred years, or till David dislodged them, When 
| David becanie master of the whole city, he applied himself 
| at once to its restoration, fortification, and enlargement. It 
| was in Zion that David dwelt, and that he erected for 
| himself a house of cedar; thither, too, he brought the Ark 
of God. From that period, the city was the centre of 
the Jewish nation me i worship, the seat of the kings of 
Judah, and the place where the holy Temple stood. From 
that time, therefore, the Scriptures abound in allusions 
| to Jerusalém ; and when the Jew was carried into far-off 
| lands, no name was so dear to him as Jerusalem. He turned 
| his face towards it when he prayed and praised. Its name 
| resounded in his solemn psalms, and he exclaimed, “If I 
| forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
| cunning. If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
| cleave to the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem 
above my chief joy!” Jerusalem came to be regarded as a 
| type of the rest above, the place where all God’s people shall 
Hence, in the New Testament, 
| we read of Jerusalem which is above, and of the new 
If Jerusalem 
| was and is dear to the Jew, it is no less so to the Christian, 
| who can never forget that it is associated with some of 
| the most momentous transactions in the life of Christ, that 
| there he was crucified, and that there the Holy Ghost came 
down on the day of Pentecost. Amid all the woes, degrada- 
tion, and ruin which have come upon Jerusalem, during 
a period of many centuries, the Jew and the Christian alike 
have been prepared to exclaim, in the language of mingled 
hope and sorrow— 
“ Thou shalt arise and mercy have 
Upon thy Sion yet; 
The tinie to favour her is come, 
The time that Thou hast set. 
For in her rubbish and her stones 
Thy servants pleasure take; 
Yea, they the very dust thereof 
Do favour for her sake.” 


Mr. Lewin divides his work into five chapters. In the 
first he gives an account of Jerusalem, from tlie earliest 
notices to the fall of the monarchy. Some curious and very 
interesting descriptions are contained in this chapter, 
, and the reader will find, that while it draws information 
| from the Holy Seriptures, it throws light, upon them. The 

second chapter is devoted to an inquiry respecting the 
walls of Nehemiah, erected after the dreary Babylonish 
captivity. There is something very wonderful in those 


words of the Pagan King, recorded by Hzra (chap. i, 2); | 8 


“Thus saith Cyrus, King of Petsia, The Lord God of 
heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth; 
and he hath chatged me to build him an house at Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah.” How remarkably they fulfil the pre- 
diction of Isaiah given a century and three quarters before! 
“That saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and shall perform 
all my pleasure: even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be 





built; and to the Temple, Thy foundation shall be laid,” 
Isa. xliv. 28. The third chapter relates to the tine of the 
Maccabees, whose stérn resistance of the Greek rulers and 
influences are recorded by Josephus, and in the Apocryphal 
book of the Maccabees. This brings us through a troublous 
time to the city and Temple during the reigns of the Herods, 
some of whom afe named in the New Testament. Every- 
thing which throws light upon Jerusalem at this period is 
important, because it is so closely connected with events 
recorded in the New Testament. In his fourth chapter, 
therefore, Mr. Lewin endeavours to ascertain the state of 
the city generally, the course of thé walls, the places where 
our Lord was crucified and buried, &. In this chapter 


also he describes the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, which. 


ended in its overthrow, and the final dispersion of the Jewish 
nation. Several striking illustrations of Scripture will be 
found in this part of the book, although we cannot decide 
whether the site of the holy places, as bed are called, is 
finally determined. The fifth chapter describes the present 
state of the Temple mount at Jerusalem, and discusses some 
of the questions which occupy the learned. 

We cannot go into the subjects which are here set forth, 
but we may remark that the bobk is written by one who 
has minutely and carefully examined the matters he writes 
about. The author is anxious to enable us to understand 
what Jerusalem has been in all the ages of its existence, and 
particularly desirous of throwing light upon the Scripture 
narrative. He has added a plan of the city, which seems to 
be vety accurate, and which will be sufficierit to show any 
one the present arrangements of its principal parts, and the 
position of its chief points of attraction. Undoubtedly the 
discussion ting the site of the sepulchre of Christ is 
to us ong of thé most interesting inthe book. Attention is, 
indeed, drawn by almost every part of it; but none can 
wonder that “ the place where the body of Jesus was laid” 
has an attractiveness béyond all others. As Mr. Lewin 
believes this place is the one now shown as such, we will 
give an extract from what he says about it :— 


There were particular circumstances connected with the tomb 
which would serve to stereotype it in men’s minds, and at the 
same time preserve it from spoliation. Eusebius states that 
‘impious men (or rather the whole race of demons by their 
instrumentality) applied themselves to deliver over that Divine 
monument of immortality to darkness and oblivion. . . . . 
These godless and impious men, I say, were minded to cause 
the Saviour’s tomb to vanish from the sight of men, thinking 
thus, in their foolish reasoning, to hide away the truth. With 
this view, having, with great labour, brought soil thither from 
the parts round about, they cover up the whole place; and 
having raised it to a great height and laid a stone pavement, 
~ conceal the holy sepulchre beneath under the mass of 
earth. Then, as if nothing more remained, they erect upon 
the surface what was in truth a sepulchre of souls, by building 
a dark haunt of dumb idols to Venus the goddess of Lust.” 
When. this temple was erected is not said, but the common 
opinion is that it was at the restoration of the city by Hadrian ; 
and, if so, the site of the holy sepulchre must surely have been 
known at that time, and the very temple itself would thence- 
forth be 4 standing witness of the treasure concealed under it, 
In the days of Constantine not the least doubt was entertained 
whete the septilchre was situate, but the only hesitation was, 
whether, by removing the temple, the sepulchre itself could be 
recovered. The attempt was made, the temple was taken 
away, and the substrata removed; until the natural surface of 
the rock was reached, when, to their great joy, and béyond 
their most ardent hopes, the very sepulchre came to light, 
The emperor and his coadjutors might certainly be mistaken ; 
but as the sepulchre was known to be under the Temple of 
Venus, the area to be explored was very small, and it is not 
likely that more than one tomb would answer the description, 
more particularly as the sepulchre, from the notices of it in 

eripture, had some remarkable and characteristic features 

It is highly probable, from the repeated destruction of the 
churches over it, that no part of the sepulchre itself now re- 
mains; but. the devastation in every case was merely tem- 
orary, and the original form of the sepulchre. would naturally 
e preserved throughout, and if we look to the general cha- 

r of a Jewish tomb at that period, or to the noti 

respecting it contained in the New Testament, we shall 
the present sepulchre in every way to correspond. 
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OF REMARKABLE EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
bel itl 
NOVEMBER 24. 

AncnBIsHor TILLOTSON aND HIs Timxs,—In 1694 
died Doctor John Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
@ learned and judicious divine, whose published sermons 
are yet regarded as models of pulpit eloquence, and 
whose popularity, unlike that of some persons, great in his 
own day, has rather increased than diminished by the lapse 
of a century, ‘Tillotson was born in 1680, of Puritan 
ancestry, but it appears that in early youth he renounced the 
peculiarities of Calvinism. In1656 he was tutor to the son 
of Cromwell’s arornay general and at that time Tillotson 
was @ byterian. When, in 1662, the Act of Uniformity 
was passed, he did not hesitate to conform, and became a 
curate in Herefordshire. In 1664 he was chosen lecturer 
at St, Laurence, Jewry, in London, and married Elizabeth, 
niece of Cromwell, who was the daughter of the canon of 
Christ’s Church, by Robina, a sister of Oliver Cromwell, who, 
on the death of her first husband, became wife of Bishop 
‘Wilkins, then rector of St. Laurence. In this position, 
Tillotson became distinguished asa preacher, obtaining great 
fame by a sermon preached before the corporation on “ The 
‘Wisdom of being Religious.” He was also engaged in 
controversy by writing “The Rule of Faith,” in reply to a 
recent pervert to Popery, In 1669 he was made chaplain 
to Charles II., and was presented to a prebend of Canter- 
bury. Popery was becoming the subject of national alarm. 
When the king isstied a declaration for liberty of conscience, 
as it was supposed by some, for the purpose of favouring the 
Roman Catholics, the bishops recommended their clergy to 
preach against Popery. ‘The king complained of this. "The 
Bishop of London summoned a convocation. What answer 
was to be made to his Majesty? ‘Tillotson suggested the 
reply, that, “since his Majesty professed the Protestant reli- 
gion it would be an unprecedented thing he should forbid 
the clergy to preach in defence of a faith which they be- 
lieved, and which he also declared to be his own.” This was 
a pretty plain intimation of his doubts of the king’s sincerity. 

¢ soon afterwards preached a noted sermon at Whitehall, 
on “The Hazard of Salvation in the Church of Rome.” 
Notwith ing, however, the offence he might be mappoond 
to have given, he was, in 1672, made Dean of Canterbury. 
The revolution found Tillotson warmly occupied in a yolu- 
minous controversy with the Papists; he was then Dean of 
Westminster; but that he was early in high favour with 
William was perhaps attributable chiefly to the fact that 
thro Tillotson’s influence the Princess (afterwards 

ueen) Anne of Denmark had declared herself in favour of 
ie change. He was elevated to the Erapeey May 30, 1691. 
he rest of his life was passed in the discharge of the duties 
of his high office. It is impossible to read the writings or 
refer to the acts of Tillotson without being impressed with 
the conviction thas he was a man, ‘Addin considered 
Tillotson’s style the standard of our language. But it is 
chiefly in his character as a divine of the Church of England 
that we have now to regard him, In this respect, perhaps, 
Warburton’s estimate was the fairest. “Tillotson,” says he, 
“was a virtuous, pious, humane, and moderate man. As to 
eligion, he Was among the class of latitudinarian divines. 
sone are fine moral discourses. You cannot sleep 

with Taylor; you cannot forbear thinking with Barrow; 
od hin are at your ease with Tillotson ; he is clear, rational, 





a 
uable. 
oHN Knox tae Rerormer.—In 1572 died John 


Knox, the celebrated Scottish reformer, who fiercely 


inveighed not. only Popery, but also prelacy; and 
Who sueceeded, to a great Kani in renipdatting the 
religious institutions of his and country. In 1548 
Knox Was a ey on a French galley. He had 
been carried St. Andrews, which had surrendered to 
the French, and where he had been confined for preaching 
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without licence. Escaping to London, in 1549, he 
obtained a licence for Berwick, and next for Newcastle. 
Edward VI. made him one of his chaplains. He continued 
his chosen position as itinerant preacher, refusing a bishopric, 
until the accession of Mary. He then went to Frankfort, 
and preached to the Bnglish refugees. In 1555 he taught, 
for the most part, in Edinburgh. Being entreated to return 
to Geneva, he returned thither. ‘While there, the bishops | 
in Scotland summoned him to appear, passed a sentence of 
death upon him for heresy, and burnt him in effigy. .Here 
we have the earliest indication of the “covENANT.” Knox, 
in 1557, had thought it was his duty to go to Scotland; 
but. when at Dieppe, his friends warned him that the 
Scottish age were becoming timid. He immediately 
wrote to those who had invited him, and made such an im- 
pression, that they resolved, by way of securing their own 
mutual fidelity to the Protestant cause, to draw up a 
common bond, instrument, or covenant, to be entered into by 
them, dated at Edinburgh, December 3, 1557, which, accord- 
ingly, was done. Knox returned to Geneva, and thence 
fulminated against Mary of England his book, “ The First 
Blast of the Trumpet Against the Monstrous Regiment (ré- 
gime— government) of omen.” This was directed as well 
against Mary of England as against Mary of Lorraine, 
Queen-Regent of Scotland. On Mary’s ‘death he would 
have visited England, but he had denounced the administra- 
tion of a woman, and Elizabeth was on the throne, At 
Stirling, in 1559, a public prosecution was cartied on 
against the Protestants. Knox, observing a priest about to 
celebrate mass, harangued the people. With tumultuous 
violence they fell upon the churches, destroyed the altars, 
broke the images, and burnt and levelled the monasteries. 
These acts were censured by the reformed preachers as 
unwise, and regarded merely as the irruption of popular 
rage, From this time, perhaps feeling, also, that the people 
were with him, Knox spared no pains, and feared no danger, in 
promoting, by any means, the Reformation, or, rather, what 
he believed to be tantamount to it—namely, the overthrow of 
Popery and prelacy. ve? corresponding with Cecil, Bliza- 
beth’s secretary, he established those relations between the 
congregation and the English which brought an Bnglish 
army into Scotland, to assist the Protestants, which army 
drove out the French mercenaries, who had been the chief 
supporters of tyranny, and restored the independence of the 
Scottish parliament. In 1561 the Queen came from France, 
She seb up mass in her own chapel. Knox could not 
tolerate it. He preached against it, and gave great offence 
at court. In 1563 he expressed his dissatisfaction at the 
Queen’s marriage with a papist. She sent for him, and the in- 
terview was characteristic. After her marriage with Darnley, 
Knox said, from the pulpit, “God sets over men, for their 
offences and ingratitude, boys and women.” ‘What seems to 
have given the finishing stroke to a constitution worn by 
excitement, was, not the attempted introduction of a certain 
kind of epi into the Church, but the dreadful news 
of the massacre of the Protestants at Paris, which occurred 
very shortly before his death. The Earl of Morton said of 
Knox, on leaving his grave, “There lies he who never 
feared the face of man; who hath been often threatened, 
but who has ended his days in peace and honour.” His 
character has been, and will be, variously represented, both 
by the writers of his own and of our age. It is certain 
that, regardless of the distinctions of rank and character, he 
uttered his admonitions (to the Queen, for instance) with 
an acrimony and vehemence more likely to irritate than 
to reclaim; but that he was an instrument in the hand of 
Providence for the advancement of truth and liberty is suffi- 
ciently evident, 
NOVEMBER 26. 


Dr. Warts’s Hymns.—On this day, in 1748, died 
Doctor Isaac Watts, an eminent Nonconformist, or (in 
more modern phrase Dissenting Divine, now best known 
as the writer of the “Hymns” and poetical version of 
the Psalms used by the “Congregational” body, and 
forming, with those of John and Charles Wesley, the 
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chief material from which, both in Hngland and America, 
have been compiled the various “selections” for the devo- 
tional services of every denomination of orthodox Chris- 
tians. The personal biography of Watts presents few points 
of interest. He pees competent knowledge of Greek 
and Hebrew in mere boyhood, commencing the study of 
Latin at four years of age. His early proficiency induced 
; some persons to wish him sent to one of the Universities ; 
| but his determination was soon fixed to remain among the 
Dissenters, with whom his ancestors had long been con- 
nected. After his studies were completed he was employed 
for four years as tutor in the family of Sir John Hartopp, 
| at Stoke Newington, and was subsequently chosen assistant 
| to Dr. Chauncy, pastor of the congregation in Mark Lane. 
| After three more years he was appointed to succeed him ; 

but being soon prostrated by illness, his more public duties 
| were terminated. The remainder of his life was spent in 
the family of Sir Thomas Abney, of Newington, where he 
resided for more than thirty-six years. During this long 
season, doubly distressing to his active and pious spirit, he 
enjoyed the uninterrupted demonstration of the truest 
friendship, and dwelt in a family which, for piety, order, 
harmony, and every virtue, was truly a house of God. Sir 
Thomas died some years before him, but his widow and 
daughters continued to evince to Dr. Watts the most re- 
spectful regard. In this retreat he wrote the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of those works which have immortalised 
his name asa poet, a philosopher, and adivine. He preached 
during this period only occasionally, and he was sensible 
that he laboured under the disadvantage of low stature. 
His well-known lines allude to this :— 


“ Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean in a span, 
I must be measured by my soul; 
The mind's the standard of the man.” 


The house of Sir Thomas Abney is pulled down, but the 
grounds and garden where Watts was wont to ramble form 
the modern “Abney Park Cemetery,” where a statue is 
raised to his memory. His entire works comprise six quarto 
volumes. Of his philosophical compositions his work on 
* Logic,” and that on the “ Improvement of the Mind,” are 
still held in esteem. 

CIRCULATION OF ScRIPTURAL TRUTH.—In 1547 Henry 
IL, of France, caused a proclamation to be issued containing 
the following injunction :—‘“ We forbid all booksellers and 
printers, under pain of confiscation, to print any book re- 
lating to the Holy Scriptures.” This edict was promulgated 
only twenty-five years before the massacre in France of 
70,000 Huguenots, or French Protestants, 


NOVEMBER 26. 

Fatt or Artanism.—In 380 Gregory Nazianzen was 
installed in the see of Constantinople by the Emperor 
Theodosius. The fall of Arianism in the East dates 
from this period. The emperor, solicitous for tie peace 
of the Church, summoned a council to meet at Con- 
stantinople in May, 382. This is called the second 
general council, in which what is known as the Nicene 
Creed was ratified. The see of Constantinople was now 
placed next in precedence to that of Rome. Gregor 
was one of the ablest champions of the orthodox fait 
concerning the Trinity. To his moral and religious 
qualities were united a subtle apprehension, clear judg- 
ment, and easy elocution, adorned with all the learning 
that Athens or Alexandria could afford. 


NOVEMBER 27. 

Harmer’s OBSERVATIONS.—In 1788 died Thomas 
Harmer, a learned Dissenter, whose “Observations” on 
Oriental customs have formed the basis and model for 
meer similar and later works illustrative of the Biblical 
records, 


NOVEMBER 28. 

Frenco THroroctans.—In 1631 died Edmund Richer, 
an eminent French divine and syndic of the faculty of 
divinity at Paris. A work which he published on “Eccle- 
| siastical and Civil Power” was obnoxious to the faculty, 





and ultimately he was proscribed; and condemned at Rome. 
The court and parliament interdicted him from reply. The 
altercation produced much excitement, even among Roman 
Catholic theologians. 


NOVEMBER 29. 

CaRpDINAL WotsEy.—In 1580 died Cardinal Wolsey. A 
sketch of his life and times would filla volume. This re- 
markable man, though a butcher’s son, rose to be Arch- 
bisbop of York, Prime Minister of oq Sank and a Car- 
dinal of Rome, and even aspired to the Popedom. To his 
mortification it was providentially assigned to Julius, or 
Clement VII.,a man who at least possessed a conscience: 
a circumstance, which, from the known servility and sub- 
serviency of Wolsey—whose ends were evidently psi 
and selfish, and who would never have quarrelled wit 
Henry about the question of the divorce—was very favourable 
to the disruption of England from the Papal see, and to the 
ultimate history of the Reformation. He owed all his 
prosperity to the capricious favour of Henry VIII., who 
suddenly stripped him of his immense possessions. The 
result was his premature death. His life, the instructive 
story of his downfall, and the history of: his last hours, are 
correctly related by that great dramatist who was well 
named in the House of Lords as the only English historian 
a celebrated orator said he had ever consulted. The 
cardinal’s ruin was brought about thus:— The king 
directed his indictment for procuring a bull from Rome 
appointing him legate, contrary to royal statute. By this 
he had forfeited all his goods, and subjected himself to 
imprisonment. Sir Thomas More was sent to demand 
the great seal from the’ Cardinal, who was ordered to 
leave his palace. Articles were presented against him in 
the House of Lords. The only friend who remained true 
to him was Thomas Cromwell, formerly Wolsey’s steward, 
and afterwards Earl of Essex, whom he is said to have thus 
apostrophised :— 

“T charge thee, Cromwell, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels!" 

And well had it been had the advice been heeded; for 
subsequently the deceitful and dangerous favour of the capri- 
cious Henry led Cromwell to the block. Wolsey resided 
some time in disgrace at Esher, where the king, as the sple- 
netic or the relenting fit might be uppermost, sent him mes- 
sages of various construction. The queen, Anne Boleyn 
sent him a tablet of gold that usually ny Baa her side, an 
his Majesty sent him a ring, with many kind expressions. 
He also, after stripping him of his princely revenues, sent him 
£3,000—a large sumof money in thosedays—and some neces- 
saries, allowing him to remove to the priory at Richmond. 
Thence he went to Southwell, next to Cawood Castle—which 
he began to repair—and where he was regaining popularity 
by his hospitable manners. But his master was again Pa 
suaded to arrest him for high treason, and he departed for 
London. On the way he was seized with dysentery, 
which, accelerated by fatigue and anxiety, put a period to 
his life at Leicester Abbey, in the 59th year of his age. His 
last words embodied the pointed reflection, that “If he had 
served his God as diligently as he had served his king, he 
would not have given fim over to his enemies.” 

THE PRotEsTant Successton.—On this day, in 1632, 
died the King of Bohemia. By the term “accession” to 
the throne of these realms, is usually understood the acces- 
sion of the house of Hanover: George I., the Elector of 
Hanover, was the Protestant descendant of WPlizabeth, 
daughter of James I., he being the son of Sophia, who was 
the daughter of that princess. He su to the crown 
in 1714, by virtue of the Act of Settlement of 1701, limiting 
the succession to his mother, in the event of Queen Anne 
dying without issue. 

NOVEMBER 30. 

Mrsstons,—-In 1812 Harriett Newell, an American mis- 
sionary, died at the Isleof France. She was a woman of 
great excellence of character, and her published life was 
the means of greatly stimulating, both in England and in 
America, the missionary spirit. 
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RELIGION AMONG THE FIRST 


CHRISTIANS. 


WueENcE came the name of Christian? Did it originate 
with friends or enemies? Was it first given as a name 
of honour, or as a name of reproach? These are 
questions which history does not answer. It is sufficient, 
however, to learn, that this name came into use in 
apostolic times, and that it was approved by apostolic 
men. “If any man suffer as a Christian,” says Peter, 
“let him not be ashamed.” 

We have an interest in knowing whatever we may 
know concerning the men and women who were first 
called Christians. Their mental, moral, and religious 
characteristics are not merely matters of the past—they 
are matters which fill a material place in the scheme of 
Christian evidence and in the history of Christian 
truth. It is something to be able to say whether the 
persons who were first so designated were characterised 
by wisdom or folly, by integrity or the contrary, by pure 
religious aspirations, or by something very different. 
We know enough concerning those early times to enable 
us to mark what those people said, to listen to what they 
heard, to enter into their modes of thought, and to the 
nature of their hope and fear, their joy and grief. What 
we may learn on this subject we should endeavour to 
learn. 

We know, then, that the religious belief of the first 
Christians was grounded on sufficient evidence, and that 
it manifested itself in its proper fruits. This evidence 
had respect in part to history. The first preachers of the 
Gospel were careful to show that Christianity was no 
mere accident in the story of the world. It was, in their 
apprehension, the fulfilment of a purpose as old as the 
beginning. With the entrance of sin came the pro- 
clamation of redemption. Nay more, what was done in 
the fulness of time was done in accordance with counsels 
older than the foundation of the world. If they preached 
to Jews, a part of their argument was that they taught 
“no other things than Moses and the prophets did say 
should come.” If they preached to Gentiles, they 
affirmed that the God who had sent his Son into the 
world to teach and save it, was the God who had made 
all nations of one blood, who had never ceased to rule over 
them, and who had filled their hearts from age to age 
with good and gladness. They felt the advantage of 
being able to root Christianity, in this manner, in the 
past. An antique grandeur was thrown about it as it 
was thus made to hold its place as a part, and in reality 
as the most significant part, in the great scheme of the 
world’s creation, government, and history. The Hebrew 
Scriptures, from which these conceptions were derived, 
had been watched over and preserved as sacred. writings 
with a singular care. There were no writings in that 
age claiming such antiquity, and none so well attested. 
In that age, not to believe in the history of the Hebrews, 
was not to believe in history at all. Ifthe past of the 
world, as reported in those writings, was not to be 
credited, then the world had no past that could be known 
to the present. It was remembered, too, how the 
supernatural was interwoven with the natural in those 





narratives, demonstrating the voice that spoke from those 
oracles to be the voice of God. 

Throughout those writings, coming from so many 
different men, and with so many centuries between them, 
there was one special note of prophecy, declaring that the 
time would come when a greater than the prophets, and 
a greater even than Moses himself, would appear to 
become “a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory 
of his people Israel.” ‘It will be remembered that our 
Lord often appealed to those prophecies in support of his 
claims, and that the apostles cited them constantly in 
the hearing of Jew and Gentile for the same purpose. 
“ And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he 
expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself” (Luke xxiv. 27). 

Next came the evidence from contemporary miracles. 
The miracles of the New Testament are distinguished, 
for the most part, by some strong characteristics from 
those of the Old Testament. They are not like those 
recorded by Moses, Joshua, or Daniel—great physical 
miracles, wrought in the sight of whole communities and 
nations. They are nearly all miracles of healing and 
of mercy. They are signs not more of power than of 
pity. They come upon us without noise and without 
observation, like the dew, and, like it, they are every- 
where beautiful and refreshing. The circumstances 
under which they present themselves is most natural. 
The effects described as resulting from them are no 
less natural. The world in that day was full of pre- 
tensions to the supernatural. Thus we read in the Acts 
of one who laid claim to this extraordinary influence 
with so much success, that the people went wondering 
after him as the great power of God; but a comparison 
of the Gospel miracles with pretences of this kind will 
everywhere show that it is hardly more true of the 
doctrines of the Gospel than of its morals, that they were 
their own witnesses. Of all impostors, pretenders to the 
supernatural are the most easily detected. It is not 
given them to know where to begin or where to stop. 
You see this strikingly in the legends of the Romanists. 
Though the miracles of the New Testament have been 
before them as a model after which to fashion their 
inventions, what a’pitiable exhibition of fraud is presented 
in their narratives! Truly, the Great One was war- 
ranted in saying :—‘‘ If I had not done among them the 
works which no other man did, they had not had sin; 
but now they have no cloak for their sin.” If, however, 
men were ‘not always affected by those signs as they 
should have been, there were those to whom the light 
did not come in vain. ‘ Rabbi,” said the Jewish 
magistrate, ‘‘we know that thou art a teacher come 
from God, for no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with him.” And at Lystra, as the 
heathen people witnessed such signs, they exclaimed, 
‘s'The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men.” 
Everything in these wonders seemed to say that the 
Divine power had come to the earth, not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them. It was the voice of the Most 
High searching after the wanderers, and saying to them 
with a fatherly pity, ‘‘ Return.” In this manner history, 
prophecy, and miracle were made to dispose men to 
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hearken to His voice who had often said in vain, ‘* Hear 
and live.” These were among the materials of thought, 
and the means ef conviction, which prompted the early 
believers in Christ to ayow themselves Christians, 

But to discern clearly the modes of thinking, and the 
spiritual experiences of the Christian mind, in that age, 
we must look beyond the attestations of the Gospel to 
the Gospel itself. ‘This was the grand source of the new 
life by which such minds were distinguished. Heathen 
men, in that day, when assured that the Divine Being 
had spoken supernaturally to mankind, would have their 
conceptions in regard to the possible contents of such a 
communication. They would, we presume, expect two 
things from it—first, that it should confirm and settle, by 
an authority of its own, the great principles of what is 
called natural religion—the Being of a God, the re- 
sponsibility of man, the immortality of the soul, and a 
future state of rewards and punishments. They knew 
that there were thoughtful men among themselves who 
had made some way towards the apprehension of such 
principles; and it was natural to expect that the influ- 
ence of a revelation would be to raise those probable 
reasonings into certainties. But a revelation should 
reveal something. It should not only assist. men to 
know what they knew only in before—it should 
assist them to know what they would not otherwise have 
known at all. All the doctrines of the Gospel are truths 
of this nature. They consist of discloeures concerning 
what God has purposed from himself to do for men. 
They consist, acoordingly, of facts, and of facts which 
must become.such by Divine acts, and be placed before 
us by Divine communication, if we are to have any 
knowledge of them. We may reason ourselves into the 
belief that God is just, and good, and merciful; but the 
manifestation of nal meg through an incarna- 
tion and atonement, the gift of the Holy Spirit, are 
facts which our reason could never have discovered, If 
these facts are known to us, they must be so known by 
being revealed to us as such. i pa : these facts implied 
others. ‘The incarnation implied some deep need of help 
in man, and it manifested what God was ‘pre to do 
to become his helper. The atonement implied human 
guilt, and it disclosed the way of forgiveness. The gift 
of the Holy Spirit implied a bondage to sin, and it 
showed how the bondsmen were to be made free. The 
Gentiles, to whom the Gospel was first preached, had 
long confessed, in a thousand ways, their need of teach- 
ing and help, and here was a ministration adapted to 
such need. Accordingly, they cast themselves upon it. 
Believing themselves forgiven, they found peace of con- 
science, Confiding in this promised spiritual aid, their 
struggles against the base tendencies of their appetites 
and passions was no longer a struggle in vain. ‘The 
Gospel seemed to be all this when first announced to 
them, and their growing trust in it made it to be all 
this increasingly in their own consciousness. 

Imagine yourself in an assembly of primitive believers; 
in the great assembly at Antioch, for le, where 
the disciples were first called Christians, The doors are 
neo en of the city enter to look on, and pass away. 

tly, some of the strangers are heard to ask why it 

is that the persons present have thus manifestly en 
the religion of their country? One of the pastors of the 
Church ascends the desk. He requests the brethren to 
be. silent, saying, the question which the have 
proposed is a very reasonable one, and one which he is 
red to answer in their behalf. He then appeals to 

this evidence from history, from prophecy, from miracle, 
from the watare of the , and from the effects of it 
on their own hearts and lives; and, turning from the 
strangers to the brethren, he inquires, ‘Is it, or is it 








not, for such reasons that, you have cast:off the religion 
of the past, and profess to be Christians?” And you 
may readily conceive of them as rising from their seats, 
while they answer, ‘‘ Yea, verily, it is for such reasons 
that we avow ourselves disciples of Christ, and hope to 
live and die so doing.” 

Christians, then, were evidently a people of their own 


order. How did they manifest borg ame spiritual life by - 


which they were distinguished? They did so in part’ by 
their zeal to diffuse their faith, Astrong tendency towards 
a multiplication of itself is one of the characteristics 
of all life. Every Church was then a mission Church ; 
almost every man and woman was a missionary. The 
merchant who became a Christian, talked of Christianity 
as he travelled with his fellow-merchants. The soldier, 
when he became converted, felt bound to concern- 
ing the Gospel to his fellow-soldiers. The Christian 
master could then speak on that theme to his slave, and 
even the slave sometimes ventured to name the name of 
Christ to his master. In this manner all were preachers, 
Hence the multitude of Christians in Rome in the time of 
Nero; and the greater number in Bithynia some thirty 
years later, where nearly the whole country was found 
to have gone over to the new faith. 

Another fruit of the earnest spiritual life possessed 
the first Christians was seen in the manner. in whi 
they subordinated everything institutional and ceremonial 
to what was inward and spiritual. In a part of the 
world where everything religious had hitherto been so 
thickly overlaid with ritualism as to seem to be concealed 
and smothered by it, a people make their appearance, 
in whose estimation such merely bodily exercise possesses 
no sort of value. Even in this respect, nothing short of 
an inspiration from heaven could have created such a 
people in such circumstances. ‘In Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision nor wncireumcision availed anything, but 
@ new creature” —the expression to denote an en- 
lightened purity of heart. 

Suppose yourself in communion with a Christian 
Church in that age. You-wish to travel to some distant 

vince. The officers of the Church furnish you with 
your ‘letter of gommendation,” which will suffice to 
insure you a Christian welcome wherever Christians are 
found. Many were the great cities in those times. You 
enter one of these; and on either hand are stately man- 
sions, with terraced gardens, and marble statuary, be- 
poning the patrician wealth and taste of their owners. 
ou pass tp emia squares, where temples, 
theatres, and other public structures, rise like miracles of 
art. But to discover the residence of ‘the Christian 
pastor, you must turn away from those t quarters 
towards the houses of the humbler class of citizens. At 
length you reach the dwelling you have sought. You 
obtain admission. The good man presents himself to you. 
Be reads your letter. He is satisfied, and gives you his 
warm right hand of Christian affection, and perhaps im- 
presses the kisa of brotherhood on your forehead. He 
inquires how it has fared with you by the way, and with 
the Churches in the cities through which you have passed. 
He tells you somewhat of the recent experiences of the 
Church of which he isa minister, of its joys and sorrows ; 
of its successes and its wrongs; and, pepe of the 
special happiness of the brethren on the last Lord’s day, 
when an epistle from Peter or Paul was read, for the first 
time, in ‘their hearing. You go with him, on the ap- 
proaching Sabbath, to the place of meeting, It is no 
magnificent structure raised for the purpose. The 
Christians of those days could not have reared such edi- 
fices, and dared not if they could. The great attraction 
of the spot is probably its promise of comparative quiet 
and comparative safety. hat isthe Lord’s day to them, 
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is a common day to the great heathen world about them, 
which rushes on with its wented noise and heedlessness. 
The pastors read portions of the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, and deliver the word of exposition and exhor- 
tation. Prayer is offered for ali men. Hymns of _ 
to Christ, as their God and Redeemer, are sung. 

they separate, they break the sacramental bread, and 
drink together of the sacramental cup. The busy and 
gay multitude flaunt by, and cast no look toward them. 
But it is their privilege to hear a voice saying—“‘ Fear not, 
little flock ; for it is your Father's good pleasure to ms 
you the kingdom.” Such was their simplicity and 
freedom in worship, that the act of worship consecrated 
all times and all places. The few rites with which they 
were familiar might be observed anywhere, and their 
personal piety might be strong in the absence of all such 
outward things. Hierarchical pomp, ty sacer- 
dotalism, sacramental superstitions—all so prominent and 
so mischievous in later times—were then unknown. 

Associated with this religious zeal and this strong 
spiritual element was great cowrage and great power of 
endurance. _ Not to bow to the religions laws of the em- 
ah was to be seditious, But the Gospel explicitly for- 

ids such submission. The loss of the soul would be the 
alty of obeying Ceasar, in this matter, rather than 
God. Christians, accordingly, were said to be pronc-nced 
traitors by their very profession. When it was deemed 
expedient to persecute them, this was the ground taken 
against them. 

Now, we do not mean to say that all persons who 
professed to be Christians in the first age were 
eminent piety, or, indeed, persons of piety at Nor do 
we mean to say that they were all possessed of the faith 
and feeling of the martyr or the confessor. But it is 
manifest that multitudes of them were persons of that 
temperament, and that the self-sacnifice of their lives, and 
often in their deaths—sometimes by the sword, sometimes 
by fire, sometimes by the lions, and not mpteseeentar in 
the dungeon and the mines—was a potent influence in 
attracting ethers to the Cross, 

It be seen, then, that the faith of the first 
Christians was a faith rooted in conviction, nurtured 
intelligence, and creating deep spiritual feeling, such as 

Awade them zealous for the propagation of their creed, 
little coneerned about the symbols of religion when 
compared with the reality, and brave even to martyrdom 
when the hour of trial came upon them. It issomething 
to know that the earliest professors of our faith were 
men and women of this type. Theevidence which made 
them all this must have been great; the teaching which 
must have trained them to all this must have been more 
than human, and the power which sustained them 
through all this must have been a Divine power. The 
promise of the Gospel, be it remembered, was not the 
promise of a Mormon or Communist paradise. To the 
believer in that day, the present was dark—a region 
subject to the powers of darkness. The brightness on 
his path came from above—from the future. 








THE AQUARIUM. 


is to 


1, 
In selecting plants for the ‘aquarium some re 
e, and ‘to 


be paid ‘to the amount ‘of oxygen they ‘will ev 
their hardiness, as well as to their beauty. 

‘Of the living tenants of the aquarium, those most in- 
teresting, as well as of the highest organisation, are the 
fishes. And among fishes, the family of the Cyprinide are 
the best adapted to our purpose; for we must select those 
which are both hardy and tameable. Cyprinus gibelio, the 
Prussian carp, is one of the best. It will survive, even if 
the water should accidentally become almost exhausted of 





oxygen. It may be taught, also, to feed from the hand. 
None of the carp are very carnivorus. Cyprinus auratus, or 
the gold-fish, is one of the most ornamental objects in an 
aquarium, But the minnow, ©. phowinus, is the jolliest 
little fish in the tank. He is the life of the collection, and 
will survive the severest trials of heat and cold. The chub, 
acommon tenant of our ponds, is also a good subject for 
domestication. The tench and loach are very interesting, 
but also very delicate. Among the spiny-finned fishes, the 
sticklebacks are the prettiest, but so savage that they often 
oceasion much mischief. For a vessel containing twelve 
gallous, the following selection of live stock is among those 
recommended :—Three gold carp, three Prussian carp, two 
perch, four large loach, a dozen minnows, and two dozen 
planorbis. Some varieties of the water-beetles, or waters 
spiders, which the fishes do-not eat, may also well be added. 
newt, too, is attractive and harmless. 

All may go on well, and the water remain clear ; butafter 
the tank has been established several weeks, the inner sides 
of the glass will show a green tinge, which soon increases 
and interferes with the view. This is owing to the growth 
of a minute vegetation, which must be kept down. For this 
purpose the snail is the natural remedy, being the ready 
scavenger of all such nuisances. Snails cling to the sides, and 
clean away and consume all this vegetable growth. And to 
preserve the crystal clearness of the water, some mussels 
may be allowed to burrow in the sand, where they will 
perform the office of animated filters. With these precan- 
tions, a well-balanced tank will long retain all the pristine 
purity of nature. 

Specimens for the river aquarium may be readily obtained 
in almost any brook or pool, by means of the band-net or 


of | dredge. It will be astonishing to see the variety of objects 


brought up by a successful hand. Smail fish, newts, tad- 
poles, water-beetles, worms, spiders, and spawn of all kinds 
will be visible to the naked eye ; while the microscope will 
bring out thousands more of the most beantiful objects. 
A very different style of appearance and of objects dis- 
tinguishes the salt-water or marine aquarium. 
the greater part of the most curious live steck of the 
salt-water aquarium live upon, or near the bottom, so the 
marine tank should be more shallow, and allow an unin- 
terrupted view from above, Marine creatures are more 
delicately constituted than fresh-water ones; and they 


by | demand more care, patienee, and over-sight to render the 


marine aquarium successful. 

Sea-sand and pebbles, washed clean, form the best bottom 
for the salt-water aquarium. It must be recollected that 
many of the marine tenants are burrowers, and require a 
bottom adapted to their habits. Some rock work is con- 
sidered essential to afford a shelter and concealment 
to such creatures as are timid by nature, and ire a spot 
in which to hide; this is true of many Sikes”) Sreatnas of 
coral, bedded in cement, may be introduced, and form beau- 
tiful and natural objects, on which plants will climb and 
droop gracefully. 

Sea-water dipped from the open sea, away from the 
mouths of rivers, is, of course, the best for the marine 


aquarium. If pure, it will bear ion and loss of 
time before being put.into the tank. It may, however, not 
always be possible to get sea-water, ly f 


4 lor the 
aquarium remote from the sea shore, and it is: therefore 
fortunate that artificial sea-water will answer every 

The composition of natural sea-water is, in a d 
parts, approximately, as follows :— Water, 964 parts; com- 
mon 27 # ‘pis of Fp. arm 36 ; worming of 
potassium, 0°7; sulphate of magnesia (Hpsom “ 
sulphate of lime, 1°4; bromide of magnesium, carbonate of 
lime, &e., ‘02 to “03 parts. Now, the bromide of magnesium, 
and and earbonate of lime, oceur in such small 
quantities, that they can be safely omitted in making 
artificial sea-water; and besides, river and spring-water 
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10 parts; chloride of potassium, 2 parts ; and of water about 
2,900 parts, although this must be accurately determined by 
the specific gravity. The mixture had better be allowed to 
stand several days before filling the tank ; for thus the im- 

urities of the chemicals will settle, and the clear liquor can 
#3 decanted off. The specific gravity should then be tested 
with the hydrometer, and may safely range from 1,026 to 
1,028—fresh-water being 1,000. If a quart or two of real 
sea-water can be obtained, it is a very useful addition to the 
mixture. It may now be introduced into the tank through 
a filter. But no living creatures must be introduced until 
the artificial water has been softened and prepared 7 the 
growth of the marine plants in it for several weeks. Thus, 
too, it will be oxygenated, and ready for the oxygen-using 
tenants. 

It is a singular fact, that water which has been thus pre- 
pared, with only four ingredients, will, after being a month 
or more in the aquarium, acquire the other constituents 
which are normally present in minute quantities in the 
natural sea-water. It must derive them from the action of 
the plants or animals, or both. Thus, artificial water 
eventually rights itself. 

The tank, having been prepared and seasoned with the 
same precaution used for the river aquarium, and having a 
clear bottom and a supply of good water, is now ready for 
planting. Many beautifully-coloured and delicately-fringed 
algee and sea-wracks will be found on the rocks at low tide, 
and will sadly tempt the enthusiast to consign their delicate 
hues to the aquarium. All such temptations must be re- 
sisted. Green is the only colour well adapted for healthy 
and oxygenating growth in the new tank. A small selection 
of the purple or red varieties may perhaps be introduced 
and successfully cultivated at a later day, but they are very 
delicate ; while the olives and browns are pretty sure to die 
and corrupt the water. 

After a few hardy plants are well set, and thriving for a 
week or two, and the water is clear and bubbly with oxygen, 
it will be time to look about for the live stock of the marine 
aquarium. Fishes, though most attractive, must be put in 
last ; for as they are of the highest vitality, so they require 
the most oxygen and food, and hence should not be trusted 
until everything in the tank is in good condition, 








Cemperance. 
—+— 


ELEVATION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Ir is very remarkable, that practices or principles hostile 
or advantageous to the interests of man are generally 
found to be nearly equal in their effects upon the various 
states or relationships of individuals, It seems to be one 
of God’s wise and merciful laws, that in the search 
after peace and happiness, or what shall conduce to 
both bodily and intellectual soundness, there should not 
be an amalgamation of both good and evil, in order to 
bewilder our judgment, and perplex us in our verdict. 
This may, indeed, be regarded as one of the grand lessons 
which history and experience teach—that whats really 
bad is wholly bad; and that proof of a thing being 
thoroughly injurious to physical health is at once a ground 
of more than suspicion, that it is equally so to moral 
greatness, or social welfare; and if the proof be that it is 
against these latter, the inference is equally sound that it 
is also opposed to the former. Evil is interlocked with evil, 
good is associated with good; and the interrogatory maxim 
of Scripture applies with equal truth to other than its 
primary subject of allusion — ‘‘what fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness, or what communion 
hath light with darkness?” 

But, although this rule supplies prima facie evidence, 
that the present drinking system of Britain is entirely 
inimical to the interests of the people, and especially that 
portion on behalf of which the largest share of anxiety is 
expressed—the working classes; yet, unfortunately, the 





truth of such an opinion may be established in a much 
more direct, and (to many) more positive way. It does not 
need an extraordinary share of penetration to detect and 
lay open a mass of evidence, which stupidity itself can 
hardly misapprehend. Various motives may struggle to 
resist the persuasion ; but facts and statements, if brought 
home, will force the conviction on every inquiring mind, 
that the use of intoxicating drinks is one of the grand 
causes operating to depress the working classes; and 
therefore, by parity of reasoning, that the system of tee- 
totalism is of high importance, as a means to their 
physical, social, and moral elevation. 








LIFE ECHOES. 
‘“'THERE’s the echo rock,” said Marsham; and as he 
spoke, he flung across the meadows that lay between a 
merry laugh. We stood listening for a moment, and 
then the rock sent back the flutter of sound as sweet and 
musical as the voice itself. 

“¢ Not a tone lost,” said we. 

‘Only softened, and just touched with something 
weird, as if echo were a personality,” answered our 
companion. 

“Send over that laugh again, Marsham,” said we. 
And away, at our word, went his voice, like a flight 
of singing birds. 

‘*'The voice has lost something; what is it?” remarked 
my friend. 

“Or gained something; which?” asked Florence, 
who was standing by Marsham’s side. “To me, it has 
gained the something weird of which you spoke just 
now.” 

‘The imitation is so near the original,” we remarked, 
“that the variation is scarcely worth noting. Let us 
try this echo with a different sound.” We sent a strong, 
cheery cry over the intervening meadows, and the 
strong, cheery cry, peeled back again, finding a new 
echo in the rocks that lifted their brown heads above us- 

‘As we speak, so echo answers us,” said my coms 
panion. “If we 4 sons to her in gladness, she anwer. 
us in tones of gladness; if in grief, in tones of grief. 
Always she gives us a reflection of ourselves.” 

Then the young man threw out a deep, wailing cry 
as of one in suffering; and the cry came back just 
a little sadder in tone. A rush of harsh words broke 
upon the stillness that followed, and harsh words were 
repeated in fierce impulses of sound. 

“Sing, Marsham !” said one of the company. 

Marsham’s clear voice sent forth tuneful cadences 
and filled the air with melody; and echo took up the 
strains, throwing them forth, and mingling them in such 
harmony, that it seemed like one glad heart singing to 
another. 

“A singular phenomenon, to say the least of it,” 
remarked one of our little party. 

‘Let it be our instructor.” 

‘Will you point the moral?” we asked. 

‘As echo speaks to us, so will the world speak,” he 
replied. ‘If we laugh in its face, it will laugh back 
upon us; if we address it angrily, it will reply in 
anger ; if there is hope, and confidence, and good-will in 
our voices, it will reply hopefully, in good-will and 
confidence. 

‘‘ A thought worthy of consideration,” said Marsham. 
‘Thanks for the suggestion ! ” 

‘ There is still another lesson for us,” we said. ‘The 
echoes of our lives are ever coming back upon us. Is it 
not, then, of vital moment in what voices our lives 
speak, considering that the echoes will be in all things 
responsive? ‘The echoes that come to us from the out- 
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side world are of small account to those which sound in 
our inner consciousness, and to which we must listen 
when alone with ourselves. And these voices do not 
die; memory is coninually sending them forth, and 
awakening echoes that fill our minds with gladness or 
regret, with joy or grief, with repose of mind, or with sad 
disquietude. Ah, these echoes of our lives are not such 
unsubstantial things as come back to us from the hills 
over yonder! No, no, young friend!” 

“ But,” said my friend, ‘the echoes from the world 
around us must correspond to the inner echees to which 

ou refer. Our outer lives are but reflections of our 
inner lives.” 

“True.” 

“If we live in cheerful obedience to the will of Provi- 
dence, we shall speak to the world cheerfully, and it 
will answer us back in as cheerful a tone. If we seek 
the good of our neighbour, the neighbour's voice shall 
be a pleasant echo in our ears; but if we unhappily 
resist the wise ordainings of Providence, and fret and 
chafe—if we disregard our neighbour’s good, and 
trample on his rights, in attempting to grasp what we 
may call our own, then our utterances will be returned 
in harshness.” 

‘* Spoken wisely and well,” we answered; “and may 
we all take the lesson to heart. It is worth remem- 
bering.” 








GOD THE BELIEVER’S PORTION. 
Wuat a vast appropriation the soul makes in those 
words, “ O God, thou art my God !” 

Men often spend a whole life with incredible energy, 
tasking every faculty of mind and body, to gather money, 
knowledge, lands, or power. Suppose their acquisitions 
should reach the figure of thousands, hundreds of thou- 
sands, or even millions; suppose they should overrun the 
whole domain of science, or add estate to estate, till they 
were the largest proprietors on earth, or even accomplish 
the yet unfulfilled dream of universal empire—the be- 
lieving soul appropriates the whole creation, and the 
yk himself when it says, “ O God, thou art my 

od.” 

Is this an allowable appropriation? Is there not 
something daring and irreverent in thus lifting our eye 
to the glorious high throne of the Almighty and Eternal, 
ad claiming him and all his boundless empire, present 
and future, as our own ? 

No; God permits it, invites it. He waits to be so 
appropriated. In that covenant of grace which, fully 
executed, only waits the ratification of every soul, he 
says, ‘“‘ I will be their God.” Scarcely is any form of 
promise more frequent than that most cgmprehensive 
and sublime of them all, ‘I will be your God;” “TI 
will be their God;” ‘ I will be thy God.” He grants 
himself to the returning, believing soul ; and after that, 
all else is only specification and detail. And to whom 
does he make this grant? See a single instance in 
Ezekiel xxxvi. 28: to those who had “defiled” and 
‘+ profaned his name.” To such he says, ‘‘ I will be your 
God.” And in respect to this grant, and all the in- 
fluences and blessings included in it (and specified, vs. 
25—28), he says, ** For this will I be inquired of ” (37). 
What is this inquiry but prayer? It is expressed in the 
Hebrew by the same word which is elsewhere rendered 
secking God. aes imps is the means of this infinite 
acquisition. ields himself as a possession to ‘ the 
soul that seeketh him.” 

Frail and sinful men like ourselves have made this 
boundless acquisition, and have rested and rejoiced in 
the blissful consciousness of it. ‘ The Lord is my por- 





tion, saith my soul.” ‘* The Lord is the portion of mine 
inheritance.” “ Jehovah, thou art my God.” 

This appropriation is in fact included in the first act 
of faith, the first utterance of true prayer. The first 
word of the returning prodigal son was, ‘‘Father.” The 
first phrase in the prayer which Christ has taught us is, 
“ Our Father.” The first word which God prescribes 
to ‘“‘ backsliding” and “ treacherous” sinners of ancient 
Israel is the same (Jer. iii. 4), ** Thou shalt call me, My 
Father!” And ‘ if children then heirs,” yes, ‘ heirs of 
God.” And therefore Paul says to believers, ‘ All 
things are yours;” and God himself promises, ‘“‘ He 
shall inherit all things, and I will be his God. : 

But though faith makes this appropriation in its first 
act, yet it is long in awaking to the full consciousness 
of what has thus become its own. This in fact is not 
possible during the present life. The sons of God are 
yet to be “ manifested ” (Rom. viii.), .The glory which 
awaits them is ‘‘to be revealed,” ‘it doth not yet 
appear.” Slowly the infant heir of a great empire 
awakens to the consciousness of his high birth and bril- 
liant destiny. And yet more slowly the child of God 
comes to a comprehension of the “ things which are freely 
given unto him of God.” But more thought and faith 
directed to this subject would greatly strengthen and 
expand this sublime and blessed consciousness, and con- 
tribute much to our sanctification as well as to our peace 
and joy. 

It matters not, then, how high we aspire, or how 
largely we grasp, so it be in the direction of the divine, 
the infinite, the eternal. Man is the offspring of God, 
and therefore born to greatness, power, riches, and em- 

ire. These he can never find in departing from God. 
That way lies only over deepening misery and degrada- 
tion. But when, with a broken heart, he comes back 
to his forsaken Father, all the vast birthright of a child 
of God is restored to him. He is reinstated in his 
original relation. He can again say, with lowly and 
adoring love, ‘‘ My Father! my God!” 








TO-MORROW. 

P.iuTarcu, in his ‘‘ Lives of the Ancients,” relates of 
Archias, that while he was rioting in the midst of his 
cups, a letter was delivered him, warning him of some 
enemies who laid in wait for his life. The bearer of the 
letter desired him to read it immediately, because it was 
on serious business, and of the highest importance to 
him. ‘I will think,” said he, ‘ of serious things to- 
morrow.” The morrow he never saw, for that night he 
was slain. 

Think of serious things to-morrow! Thus are sinners 
deferring repentance from day today. To the words of 
God’s own appointed messengers, warning them of the 
enemy in wait for their souls; to the entreaties of Chris- 
tian friends; to the voice of conscience, and to the Word 
and Spirit of God, they turn away and say, if not in 
words, yet by their conduct, “ We will think of these 
things another day.” 

Many, yea most, who have received a religious educa- 
tion are resolved that they will seek God at some future 
time, but are not ready to think of serious things to-day. 

Had Archias immediately heeded the whispered warn- 
ing, and opened his letter, he might have then taken 
measures to save his life; but, yielding to the pleasures 
of the day, he is lost. And even had his life been spared 
till the morrow, his enemies might by that time have 
made his escape impossible. 

And thus it may be that if the life of the sinner whom 
God calls to-day to be saved is still spared till the mor- 


Tow, the warning may by that time pass unheeded, or 
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else the enemy of souls may weave more securely around | 


him the meshes of sin, entangling the unwary feet; and 
thus serious things are left till all is lost for ever. 

Oh, it is a fearful thing to strive with the Spirit of 
God. ‘To-day, if ye will hear his voice, en not 
your hearts ;” leave not serious things till to-morrow. 








Pouths’ Bepartment, 


PRAYER. 

WHEN the father and mother joined the family group upon 
the lawn, they found their son Willie edifying his brother 
and sisters with what he termed “his adventures;” and 
upon inquiry the father was ihformed that in consequence 
of the fright of the pony, and the breaking of a girth, Willie 
had experienced some perils in the latter part of his journey, 
when visiting his friends; and all that he had heard on the 
occasion he therefore designated as “knowledge acquired 
under difficulties.” 

“Pray, young gentleman,” said the mother, “ proceed. 
Neither your father nor I are too old to listen to that which 
is amusing, or too wise to learn that which is useful.” 

“ A gentleman,” said Willie, “ who was visiting the family, 
told my cousins some very curious circumstances ; and my 
aunt happening to mention a remarkable trial, and the won- 
derful escape of the offender, the gentleman said, ‘I think I 
can quote a case that you will deem extraordinary :’—” 


A desperate character was tried some years ago for highway 
robbery.. The pore, robbed swore to the identity of the man, 
observing that he could not be mistaken; that he had seen the 
man distinetly, because it was a bright moonlight night. The 
counsel for the prisoner opened a severe cross-examination, but 
could not shake the evidence of the prosecutor, when, finding 
the accuser persist in his statement, he made him repeat his 
assertions respecting the moonlight, and caused him to insist 
upon that part of his evidence. The counsel, turning to the 
jury, informed them that this was a most important circum- 
stance, and a most fortunate one for the prisoner at the bar, 
because it so happened that the night on which the robbery 
was said to have been committed was quite dark ; there was no 
moon, for it was during the dark quarter. In proof of the 
truth of this statement, and of the depravity of the prosecutor, 
the counsel produced an almanac, which was immediately 
handed to the judge, and by his lordship handed to the gentle- 
men of the jury. In consequence of this overwhelming evi- 
dence the prisoner was acquitted, and the plundered man left 
the court, not only deprived of his purse, but now damaged in 
his reputation. It appears, however, that the prosecutor had 
strictly stated the truth, and it was discovered afterwards that 
the almanac with which the counsel came provided had been 
prepared and printed for the occasion. 

* Happily,” said the father, “the honourable feelings of 
the gentlemen of the bar, and the indignation of the British 

ublic, will prevent a re-occurrence of a stratagem like this; 

t there is no doubt that zeal for their clients sometimes 
carries these eloquent men into marvellous flights of ima- 
gination.” 

A notorious horse-stealer was apprehended, after abstracting 
a valuable horse from a field, under circumstances that left not 
the slightest doubt of his guilt; but his counsel drew such a 
picture of uprightness and integrity on behalf of the accused 
man at the bar, that the jury could not refrain from returning 
a verdict of “not guilty ;” but no sooner was the man dis- 
charged than one of his comrades was heard to say, ‘ Dick, as 
it is all safe now, and nobody can touch you, just tell us, did 
you steal that horse, or did you not?” Well, Jim, Pll tell 
you,” was the response. ‘ Before my counsel I really 
did believe that I had stolen it; but singe I heard his speech, 
I don’t think I did.” 

“Well, papa,” said Willie, “in this case the counsel 
befriended the horse-stesler. Let me give you a case wherein 
the horse-stealer wonderfully benefited the counsel.” 

“ By all means,” 

An American . ngremmner was giving an account of the rapid 
rise of several of the American cities, and mentioned a curious 
event connected with one of the cities, 
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A man was charged with stealing a horse, and finding the 
evidence very likely to be perilous to his safety, he sent for an 
eminent attorney to defend him, and stated his case. The 
attorney, after listening carefully, said, ‘I am like a Swiss 
soldier. I can only fight for pay, Where are my fees?” “TI 
have no money,” said the man. ‘Then I have no services,” 
was the reply. ‘f Well, then, I will tell you what I will do. 
There is a large copper standing in an old factory, at such a 

lace. The copper belongs to me, and I will give it instead of 

ees.” "Be it so,” said the man of parchment. The bargain 

was made, and when the trial came on the lawyer pleaded 
most mae ar for the unfortunate man ; but the evidence 
could not be resisted, and the offender suffered the penalty of 
the law. Not many months after the trial, a stranger 
upon the lawyer to inform him that he had purchased the old 
factory, and was about to rebuild it. ‘‘ Very well,” said the 
man of business ; ‘‘ then I will order the a be removed,” 
“No,” said the stranger, * you need not do that, if we can do 
business. I have such and such a plot of ground. It is not 
worth much; but I think it worth the large copper. If you 
like to make an exchange, say so.” ‘Then I say yes,” was the 
answer; and the land became the property of the lawyer. This 
land was upon the bend of a fine river, and within the year 
this spot was selected for one of the new cities, and the lawyer 
realised, report says, something like a quarter of a million of 
dellars by the sale ef the land which he had received in ex- 
change for the old brewing copper, once the property of his 
client, the unfortunate horse-stealer. 


“You mentioned,” said Walter, turning to his brother, 
“an instance in which an offender escaped justice through 
the zeal of his advocate. I call to mind a case in which an 
offender, who would have escaped, was consigned to justice 
through the ability of the counsel for the prosecution. This 
was it :—” 

When Patch was tried for the murder of Mr. Bligh, the 
public indignation was intense; but the evidence, it was 
feared, would be inconclusive, On the morning of the trial, a 
model of the premises, and the room in which the deceased 
sat, and the position of the furniture at the time of the 
murder, were exhibited in the court; ard while various persons 
were eapeetins the model, it occurred to the counsel for the 

ution, when looking at the position of the cbair on which 
. Bligh sat, that the murder must have been committed by 
a left-handed man. Not a word was said to denote the — 
thought; but when the prisoner was called upon to plead, in 
place of raising his right hand, as was customary, he stretched 
forth his left hand, and pleaded ‘not guilty,” From that 
instant the learned counsel secretly resolved to spare no effort 
to bring the offender to justice. By his able arrangement of 
the circumstantial evidence, and his powerful address. to .the 
jury, a verdict of “guilty” was returned. Fear and the re- 
aches of conscience led the man afterwards to confess that 
e had murdered the unfortunate geatleman by mee em | 
himself behind the sitting-room door, and firing a pistol a 
his left hand. Providence thus brought the offender to punish- 
ment, 


“Thanks, good people, for your anecdotes; if you have 
more to communicate, you must reserve them for another 
morning; and every one of you will be tried and con- 
demned, without mercy, unless you instantly march off to 
breakfust.” ° 

As this useful meal drew near its termination, the 
father said, “I find it falls to my province to announce the 
subject for this morning. Our ft is Prayer; and let 
me make this observation: I firmly believe that prayer not 
only procures blessings, but that it also averts calamities, 
Many of these may only be known in another world; but 
oceasionally in this life we discover some of these deliver- 
ances,” 

A man who was employed as a gardener was apprehended 
on @ ch of bur, , and during the investigation it was 
discoy. that he had committed numerous other offences of 
a similar nature ; the wretched man was tried, and condemned 
todeath. Before the day arrived, hig employer, a pious man, 
visited him; and after rendering bim some kind service, 
inquired of the man how it was that he had not robbed him, 
when he could have done it so often and so easily, as he had so 
many opportunitias. 

‘- Sir,” replied the man, “ do you recollect the tree near the 

ning-room window #” 

y. 
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‘¢ Well, sir, I, have many times hid myself there at night, 
intending to rob you; but, sir, 1 was always afraid. _Some- 
t seemed to say to me, “You: must not touch that man; 
don’t do it! he is a man of God; it is a house of prayer ; if you 
break in thete, you'll be sure to be found out.’ 8o, sir, I never 


could muster up courage enough to make the attempt, alth 
I often determined that nothing should hinder me.” 
hands 


of the power of prayer restrained his lawless 


“But why,” said the gentleman, * did you not rob Mr. 
Rugg? He carried large sums of money from his house to the 
market, and from the market to his house, and you must have 
known it.” 

“‘ Many, many nights, sir,” said the robber, ‘‘did I conceal 

self behind the hedge leading to his gate, and he has 
within a yard of me; but when he drew near, I could not stir. 
I durst not touch 50 holy aman; I was afraid,” 

Ma: _ not say prayer was to this pious man a shield and 

buckler 


“Your simile of the shield,” said the mother, “reminds 
me of an old writer who says prayer is the bow; the 
promise is the arrow; faith is the hand which draws the 
bow, and. ‘sends the arrow heavenward. But the bow 
without the arrow is of no avail, and the arrow without the 
bow will profit nothing, and the arrow and. the bow united 
are both useless without. the hand. So it is with us; 
neither the promise without prayer, nor prayer without the 

romise, nor the prayer and the promise united, without 
aith, can avail the Christian. It will neither bring bless- 
ings nor ward off evils. But prayer, promises, and faith 
combined, will dispel our cares and alleviate our sorrows. 


* If pain afflict, or wrongs oppress ; 
cares distract, or fears dismay ; 
Tf guilt deject, if sin distress 
Aid is promis d, if faith will pray!” 


“Seeing so many blessings are promised in answer to 
prayer, does it not follow, sir,” said Walter, “ that the ab. 
sence of prayer must subject us to a corresponding number 
of evils ?.” 

“ Hardly so ; for the direful gui't of man, great as it is, 
is still not so great as the Divine benevolence; but who can 
express the folly that prayerless men daily commit? When 
the plague raged in London, men were accustomed to write 
over the doors of the infected houses—“ Lord, have mercy 
on us!” On the doors of every house, where the worship of 
God does not exist, we might write the same inscription, 
for the plague-spot is in the house, and death is nigh. 
These neglecters of peas know not that prayer brings God 
into the heart, and keeps sin out, for piety is the life of God 
in the soul of man, and prayer is the breathing of the soul 
to the ever-present God, ‘Wisdom, therefore, says ;— 


‘ Christian, kneel, for God is near ; 
Bend in love, in holy fear, 
Kneel before him, now in prayer ; 
Thank him for his constant eare. 


‘ Praise him for the mercies shed 
Every moment on thy head ; 
Ask for light to know his will; 
Ask for love thy heart to fill. 


* Ask for faith to bear thee on, 
Through the might of Christ his Son; 
Ask in awe, in holy fear; 

Christian, kneel, for God is near.’ ” 


“As we are speaking of prayer,” said the mother, “ 
tell me how you divide it.” * owe 
_ “There are various ways,” replied the father; “ but this 
is the most simple :— 

Adoration, by which we express our sense of the goodness 
and greatness of Almighty God. 

Confession, by which we acknowledge our unworthiness. 

ieution, by which we pray for the mercies needed, 
Antercession, by whieh we plead for others ; and 

Thanksgiving, by which we express our gratitude. 

“In prayer, method is desirable, but not always attain. 
able; and we must remember that want felt, and help 
desired, with faith to obtain, is prayer; and one earnest 





ee ee that the finest thoughts, or the 
atranged system.” 

ice, papa,” said Maude, “would you offer toa 
person who sought your counsel, and told you candidly that 
he had in time past undervalued prayer, but now earnestly 
desited its consolations ? What would you say was his duty 
if he desired to be a right-minded Christian man ?” 

“T would offer to him such hints as these :— 


Give up.every known sia. 

re for a higher standard for your conduct than the world’s 
mo y: 

areteai tem; cg oe ot evil 

atc nst the f° 

Shun self-approbation. 

Avoid wrong motives. 

Beware of pride, and beware of anger. 

Neglect not the Soriptures, 

repay God the Father through Christ the Son, 

for the aid of the Holy vig 

Trust solely in the merits of the Redeemer. 

Plead the promises of God in your prayers. 

Reflect before you pray, for meditation is the mother of 
devotion. 

Ask in faith. 

Be fervent. 

Be frequent. 

Be setae, 

Be humble and reverential. 

Pray to do God’s will, and not your own. 

Strive to live up to the spirit of your prayer, for a Christian 
man does not begin to pray when he kneels down, and does not 
leave off praying when he rises up. 

Let the name of Christ encourage you to begin your prayer, 
notwithstanding all your sins, and let it compose your mind 
after your prayer, notwithstanding all your defects, 


“ Among the cautions given,” said Maude, “ you mention 
sneer ; this accords with a remark made by good Jeremy 

ylor :— 

Anger (he gays) is' a perfect alienation of the mind from 
rayer ; it is like the bird struggling against the storm. The 
ittle lark, rising from his bed of grass, soars upward, singing 

as he rises; but the poor bird is driven back by the sudden 
blast of an —- wind, and ys posse ced beers - = om 
ineonstant, merce, more at ev 6 tem 

it can recover by the vibration of anna till the little creature 
is forced to sit down and pant, and stay till the storm is over. 
And then it makes a prosperous flight, and rises, and sings, aa 
if it had learnt its minstrelsy of an angel, Anger is as the 
east wind. 

“Then,” said Maude, *‘keep us from all hurtful things* 
ought to be a clause in our daily prayers,” 

* We may go beyond this, my dear Maude,” said the 
father, “for we may pray that the past hurtful things may 
be turned to good account,” 

“In what way can this be, papa?” 

“ A little reflection will show. In the handsof a 
husbandman even the weeds, when rooted up y 
become good manure, and tend to fertilise the land which 
they formerly defaced and im The prayers of a 

man will render both the evil and the good of past 
ys beneficial to his soul.”’; 

“ But, te not wicked men often pray as well as good 
men ?” said Willie. 

Yes, my boy; and God sometimes answers their prayers 
in punishment of their wickedness.” 

*Can you quote any instance ?” asked Minnie, 

“Yes; both from sacred history and from modern history. 
The Gadarenes besought our Lord to quit their shores; he 
granted their sinful prayer and left, never again to return ; 
and when the Romans invaded the kingdom, the Gadarenes 
were the first to ~~ beneath the Roman fury.” 

“ Another examp urred in our times 

A woman tended an, Sa ihewed of — 

ht what i an © price was -&-crown, 
Woe atomens was pro nee my the woman declared she had 
paid the money; this was strenuously denied ; the woman pro- 
tested, but was again met by a firm denial. At length, the 
woman prayed for death from ts) hands of God, if she had 
not paid the money; the next uoment a shriek of horror was 
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heard, the woman fell—the bystanders raised her from the 
ground a corpse! She had died instantancously ; and, awful to 
relate, the half-crown was found in her hand! Thus God some- 
times grants the wicked prayers of a wicked person, to chastise 
their wickedness, 

“To which we may add,” observed the mother, “ that he 
also grants the prayer of a penitent wicked man, to rescue 
him from his wickedness.” 

“ As we all believe,” said the father, “in the power of 

rayer, let us remember it is with that as with religion. 
We cannot always be talking of religion; but we can always 
talk religiously. So we cannot always be engaged in prayer, 
but we ought at all times to live in the spirit of prayer ; and 
we must never approach God in prayer, but by faith in 
Christ, and through the aid of the Holy Spirit; for as the 
sails of a ship carry it into harbour, prayer carries us to the 
throne of God; but as sails cannot of themselves speed the 

rogress of the vessel, unless impelled by a favourable 
fosees, so the Holy Spirit must breathe upon our hearts, or 
our prayers will never avail; for 


** Prayer is not made on earth alone; 
The Holy Spirit pleads ; 
And Jesus, on th’ eternal throne, 
For blessings intercedes.” 








THE OLD BONNETS. 


Poor Svust& was sadly out of humour; so up-stairs she 
went, with a very forlorn face, to unbosom her sorrows 
to Aunt Mary. She told her story with a great many 
rapid words, and not a few tears; and the sum of it all 
was, that mamma had said she must wear her old hat to 
church another summer. ‘‘ And, aunty, I think it is 
too bad,” said the little girl with a fresh burst of tears; 
‘* all the other girls have new hats. Jennie Fletcher's 
has white feathers, and it’s beautiful, and mine is so old 
and shabby.” 

“ Let me see it, won’t you, my dear?” said Aunty, 
soothingly; and Susie ran very fast to get the hat, 
thinking that perhaps Aunt Mary would persuade mamma 
to get her a hat like Jennie’s. 

The “old shabby hat” was brought, and a very dainty 
little affair it was, with its neat white ribbons. 

“« But, Susie, this doesn’t look like an old hat,” said 
Aunt Mary, as she turned it on her hand, and examined 
it carefully. 

* But, auntie, I’ve worn it all one summer,” and Susie 
One mag the words as though all one summer meant a 

ifetime, instead of three months. 

“T knew a good lady, a missionary, who wore the 
same bonnet fourteen years, more than twice as long as 
you have lived in the world. But put the hat aside now, 
and bring your sewing, for I have a story to tell-you :— 

* One bright morning, a few months since, a gentle- 
man passing through the streets came across two little 
gitls playing with blocks upon the sidewalk. They had 

right faces, and when he asked their names, the elder 


one answered, ‘My name is Winnie; this is my sister, 
and her name is Katy.’ 

“¢ * How old are you, Winnie?’ 
old, and Katy is six.’ 
sir.’ ‘* Have you ever been toa Sunday-school?’ ‘ No, 


‘IT am eight years 
‘Do you go to school?’ ‘No, 


sir.’ ‘And would you like to go?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ an- 
swered both together; and Winnie then added, ‘ if 
mother would let them.’ ‘ Where is your mother?’ 
asked the gentleman. ‘She's in the house,’ said Katy, 
at the same time throwing open the door of a room, 
where a woman stood by a tub washing. Mr. Adams, 
for that was the gentleman’s name, went in, and bidding 
the mother good-morning, asked if she was willing her 
children should attend a Sunday-school. She replied that 


they had no clothes, and she was too peor to buy.new | tion 








ones. She and her husband had come from Germany, 
and with hard labour only managed to get food for them- 
selves and their children. Mr. Adams at length asked 
her how much money she would need to pre the little 
girls for Sunday-school.. The mother thought a moment, 
and then said half-a-crown would be enough. This was 
a very modest sum, and Mr. Adams gave it to her, at 
the same time telling her when and where to send the 
children to his Sabbath-school. 

“ Sunday morning came, and Mr. Adams went to the 
school. All about in every seat he looked for the little 
girls, and at last, away in one corner, he spied them, 
sitting very close, and holding each other tight by the 
hand, for it was.a strange place, and they were a little 
frightened. They wore new dresses of dark calico, and 
their little feet hung down shoeless, but white and clean ; 
and what do you think they had upon their heads? 
The little rosy faces were peeping out from two of their 
mother’s old bonnets. Very queer odd-fashioned bonnets 
thoy were, but the dear little things were glad to get 
tem ; and if you could have seen them, so bright and 
happy, you would have loved them. When at the Sun- 
re Perea they listened to every word ; and their teacher 
tells me that they have now learned to read, and that 
they sing very sweetly.” 

Aunty stopped; there was a little silence, and then 
Susie said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ Aunt Mary, I think my old 
hat will answer very well.” Aunt Mary was clad the 
little girl had learned the lesson she intended from the 
story, and it was pleasant to see how cheerfully ‘‘ the old 
hat” was worn to church next Sabbath. 

It was only a few days after this that a very myste- 
rious-looking box found its way into Susie’s room, which, 
on being opened, disclosed two neat little hats of coarse 
brown straw, and a scrap of paper, on which was written, 
“ To Winnie and Katy, from a little girl who loves the 
Sunday-school.” 

The little girls who read this story can imagine how 
happy Susie was when she went with her aunt and saw 
those ree Hae girls, and gave them the hats with her 
own han 








LEARNING AND KNOWING. 
Mr. Foster says, in the Edinburgh Review :—I met 
with very few day-schools indeed in which it seemed that 
the words read or repeated from a book, even with appa- 
rent ease, conveyed any idea to the mind of the pupil. 
For instance, a smart little boy read the first verse of 
the ninth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, ‘‘ And he 
entered into a ship, and over, and came into his 
own city.” I asked, “What did he enter into?” 
*‘ Don’t know, thank you, sir,” replied the boy, politely. 
“Read it again. Now what did he come into?” 
“Don’t know, thank you, sir.” In another school, a 
girl of about thirteen years of age was directed to ‘say 
her geography” to me, and after she had repeated the 
boundaries of several countries, I asked, ‘‘ What is a 
boundary?” ‘It’s a year’s wages.” My question had 
suggested to her mind the terms on which the pitmen 
are in some collieries bound for a year to their employ- 
ment, Doubtless she did not dream of its connection 
with the lesson she had just repeated. These are fair 
specimens of the usual results of any effort to elicit the 
children’s apprehension of what they were learning— 
either total silence or an answer perfectly irrelevant. 
The truth, which has been forced upon me ina way it 
never was before, is, that the language of books is an 
unknown tongue to the children of the illiterate, espe- 
cially in remote situations. It is utterly unlike their 
vernacular dialect, both in its vocabulary and construc+ 
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Che Half-Bour Bible Class. 
VL—THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES AND ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLES. 

WE were gneaged, in our last lesson, in finding out the 
history and design of those Apostolic letters which St. 
Paul sent to the several Churclies which he had planted, 
in the prosecution of his labours among the Gentile 
nations. How Christianity was introduced into these 
various places, or when Churches were first planted 
there, the Epistles themselves give us no account. For 
this information we must go to other sources; and of 
these the most authentic and reliable is that, of the Book 
of the Acts. It is in the study of this simple record of 
apostolic doings, in the first age of the Church, that 
we learn how the Christian faith was disseminated 
through the then known world, through whose instru- 
mentality it was carried from land to land, in what 
places it took reot and lived, to what organised bodies it 
gave being, and what influence it thus exerted on society 
with its life and development. From this you will see 
how needful it is first to consult the history connected 
with the planting of any one Church, before you enter 
on the study of the epistle which is addressed to that 
Church. In most instances, the history will be found to 
be a key to the epistle ; and the epistle will be more in- 
telligible, and the more easily understood, in proportion 

as we have the history present to our minds. ~ 

Now the Book of the Acts, as you know, was written 
by the Evangelist Luke, and addressed to the same 
illustrious personage as his Gospel, or narrative of the 
Saviour’s life. Its immediate object is to relate, more or 
less fully, the travels and the labours of the apostles in 
the prosecution of their sublime mission, as the first 
teachers and propagators of the Christian faith after 
the ascension of the Saviour. and the descent of the 
Holy Ghost’; and hence the record begins with a refer- 
ence, to the resurrection and subsequent exaltation of 
Christ; to the fact of the disciples waiting, in concert 
and in prayer, till, in fulfilment of their Saviour’s 
promise, they should receive power from on high ; to 
the miraculous descent of the Spirit on the day of Pen- 
tecost; to the supernatural gifts bestowed upon the 

stles; to Peter's striking address to the assembled 
multitudes of Israel, with its moral and ‘spiritual effects ; 
to the cure wrought by this same Rpdatis on a certain 
man, who had been. lame from his mother’s womb, as he 
lay at.one of the gates of the Temple ; to the opposition 
which began to reveal itself to these holy men and their 
devoted labours; to the daily increase of the Church in 
the midst of this opposition; to the martyrdom of 
Stephen, a man full of faith and power, who did great 
wonders and miracles among the peodple; to the fierce 
and fiery persecution which then broke forth, and scat- 
tered the infant Church in all directions; to the con- 
spicuous part which Saul of ‘Tarsus played in these 
hostilities against the followers of the meck and lowly 
One ; to the fact that while on his way to Damascus, and 
in the very act of breathing out threatanings and 
slaughter, he was suddenly struck down by a super- 
natural and invisible hand, became the subject of deep 
and penetrating conyiction, and, from a consciousness of 
his own hopeless state, was constrained to throw himself 
onthe might and the mercy of that yery Jesus against 
whom he ‘had put himself'in the attitude of a proud 
opposition. Now, mark the fact, that the moment of his 
conyersion to Christ was the moment in which he was 

ed to the apostleship; and it is with his apostleship, 
properly speaking, that our lesson to-day begins. Let 
as therefore read— : 
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Acts ix. 1—6; 13—16.—And Saul, yet breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, went 
unto the high priest, and desired of him letters to Damascus 
to the synagogues, that. if he found any of ‘this way, whether 
they were men or women, he might bring them bound unto 
Jerusalem. And as he journeyed, he came near Damascus: and 
suddenly there shined round about him a light from heaven: 
and ‘hé fell to the earth, and ‘heard’ a voice ‘saying’ unto 
him, Saul, Saul, why perseeutést thou me? And’ he said, 
Whoait thou, Lord’ And the: Lord said, I'am Jems whom 
thou persecutest: it is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 
And he trembling and astonished said, Lord, what wilt thou 
haye me todo? And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go 
into the city, and it shall be told thea what thou must do. “>. . 
Then Ananias answered, Lord, I have heard by many of this 
man, how much evil he hath done to thy saints at Jerusalem : 
and here, he hath authority from the chief priests to bindall 
that call en thy name, But the Lord said unto him, Go thy 
way : for he is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name before 
the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel: for I will 
shew him how great things he must suffer for my name’s saké, 


Why should the account of Saul’s conversion be intro- 
duced into the Acts of the Apostles? 

‘‘ Because his conversion was the ground of his call te 
the apostleship, and it is in connection with his apostolic 
labours that we see the wider and more triumphant 
spread of the Christian faith.” 

Did Saul, then, enter at once on his apostolic office, or 
did he spend any time in preparation for his great and 
momentous work ? 

‘Tn his Epistle to the Galatians he tells us that on 
his conversion to the Christian faith he went not up to 
Jerusalem to them who were apostles before him, but 
that he went into Arabia, where he remained three years, 
and then went to see Peter, with whom he abode fifteen 

ays.” 
Why should Saul have retired for three years into 
solitude and separation ? 

“Tt might be to more fully qualify himself for his 
solemn and arduous work.” 

Yes; it is a truth never to be lost sight of, that solitude 
is the nursery of all true greatness; and no man ever did 
anything remarkable for God or for humanity, who was 
a stranger to separation and seclusion. Moses was forty 
years at the foot of Mount Horeb, ere he came forth to 
be the sayiour of his people. Elijah comes before us a 
full-grown man at the moment he enters on his prophetic 
office. John the Baptist was thirty years in the wilder- 
ness before he entered on his public ministry. At the 
age of twelve years you see Jesus sitting in the Temple 
feasoning with the doctors, and suddenly the curtain falls 
upon the future of his history, and for eighteen long 
years he never once comes into view. Never think that 
the time which is passed in retirement is lost. It js need- 
ful for future power and pre-eminence, and the more entire 
the separation the nobler the deeds which will be done. 

Where did the Apostle begin his ministry? 

“Tn his Epistle to the Galatians he tells us, that on 
leaving the desert of Arabia he retyrned again unto 


Damascus; and in Acts ix. 19, 20, the sacred historian 


informs, us that Saul was ‘ certain days with the diacipiae 
which were at Damascus. And straignhway he pees ed 
Christ in'the synagogues, that he is the Son of God.’” 


Was the life of Paul in any danger while he wag fui-, | 


filling his ministry in Damascus? 
“'The Jews took counsel to kill him, and for this,pur- 
pose they watched the gates of the city day and night ; 





and it was only by the intervention of the disciples, who | 


took him by nig! 
basket, that he escaped.” 
Does the Aposile make any reference to this fact in 
any of his epistles? 
“In 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33, we read thas ‘Ie Dantasous 
the governor ynder Aretas the king hep} the city of 





t, and let him down by the wall in a | 


| 
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the Damascenes with a garrison, desirous to apprehend | 


me; and through a window in a basket was I let down 
by the wall, and escaped his hands.’ ” 

When the Apostle had made his escape from Damascus, 
whither did he next bend his steps? 

“ He went to Jerusalem, and essayed to join himself to 
the disciples; but they were all afraid of him, till Bar- 
nabas certified to the apostles and the Church the fact 
of Saul’s conversion and call to the work of the 
ministry.” 

As his life was in danger even in Jerusalem, whither 
did the Church send him for safety ? 

“They brought him down to Cesarea, and sent him 
forth to Tarsus, his native place, that there he might 
make known the name which he once blasphemed.” 

How is this to be reconciled with his own statement 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, that on leaving Jerusalem 
he came into the region of Syria and Cilicia? 

“ Tarsus was a city in Cilicia, so that in his statement 
to the Galatians he merely omits the fact of his having 
been sent by the brethren at Jerusalem to Tarsus; for in 
Acts xi. 25, 26, we find that Barnabas, who had charge of 
the Church in Antioch in Syria, went to Tarsus to seek 
Saul, and having there found him, he brought him to 
Antioch.” 

Do you remember whether Saul was sent on any very 
special errand of benevolence in company with Barnabas? 

“Tn Acts xi. 29, 30, we are told that the disciples at 
Antioch determined to send relief unto the brethren who 
dwelt in Judea, and that the contribution was sent by 
the hands of Barnabas and Saul.” 

The persecution which had broken out against the 
Church reduced many of its members to great privation, 
and hence this contribution. Now in which of St. 
Paul’s epistles do we find any reference to this fact ? 

“ Tn his first Epistle to the Corinthians, he speaks of a 
collection for the saints; and in his second Epistle, he 
stirs up the Corinthians to large and generous doings, by 
setting before them the example of the Churches of 
Macedonia, who, in the depth of their poverty, had 
manifested a spirit of noble generosity.” 

Nor this only. He reminds them how their zeal had 
provoked very many, and, therefore, it became them to 
show before all the Churches the proof of their love to 
him as their spiritual teacher and father in Christ, by 
devising liberal things on behalf of their poor suffering 
brethren ; that as they abounded in faith, and utterance, 
and knowledge, and in all diligence, and in their love to 
him, so should they abound in this grace also; and 
farther to stimulate them to this wider beneficence, he 
sets before them the one all perfect example of self- 
sacrificing love: “ Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he 
became poor, that ye through his poverty might be 
rich.” 

So in Galatians ii. 9,10, we learn that when the 
apostles gave to him and Barnabas the right hand of 
fellowship, and thus recognised them as fellow-workers in 
the Church of Christ, it was their special wish and 
desire that these two men should take upon themselves 
the duty of providing for the poor saints in Judea, which 
hog he was forward to do. See also Romans xv. 
25, 26. 

When Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem, 
whither they had gone with the contributions of the 
Churches, how was Saul employed ? 

“For twelve months he continued to divide with Bar- 
nabas the duties and the responsibilities connected with 
the oversight of the Church in Antioch, and to employ 
himself in the proclamation of Christian truth in the 
region around, till the voice of God, through the Church, 
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called him to still wider and more important spheres of 
activity.” 

Into what wider sphere of activity was he now intro- 
duced ? 

“ Having been set aper by the Church at Antioch to 
the work whereunto the Holy Ghost had called him, he 
set out with Barnabas on his first great missionary tour.”’ 

Can you call to mind any remarkable conversation 
which took place in the earlier part of this tour, and 
which seemed to act like some mightier inspiration on 
the heart of Saul? 

“ At Paphos, in the island of Cyprus, we find from 
Acts xiii. 7, that Sergius Paulus, the Roman deputy, 
called for Barnabas and Saul, and desired to hear the 
word of life from their lips, which resulted in his con- 
version to the Christian faith. But more than this: it 
is conjectured that Saul, in memory of this fact, and in 
honour of this man, now changed his name to that of 
Paul, and that from this day he made Rome the goal to 
which he ever pressed forward, that beneath the imperial 
dome of the Cesars, and in the centre of the world’s 
might, he might preach the Gospel as the power of God 
unto salvation.” 

Now what evidence is there in the epistles of this 
change of name ? 

“The only evidence is derived from the fact, that in 
all his apostolic letters he invariably uses his new name 
of Paul, in addressing the Churches, and never once in- 
troduces that of Saul.” 

When the Apostle returned from his extended evan- 
gelical tour, and recited to the Church at Antioch what 
God had effected, through his instrumentality, in the 
various regions through which he had travelled, to what 
council were he and Barnabas deputed ? 

‘* To the council about to meet in Jerusalem, relative 
to various Jewish rites and observances which certain 
parties from Judea were imposing on the Christian con- 
verts.” 

This council was composed of the sues and elders, 
who met in the presence of the whole Church, and whose 
decisions were to bind the whole body of believers as the 
law of Christ’s kingdom. 

Now what evidence have we in the epistles that the 
Judaising teachers imposed the observance of the Mosaic 
law on-the Christian converts, and that this council had 
decreed that such observances were in no sense binding 
on the Church ? 

“In Gal. vi. 12, 13 we read that there were those who 
constrained the Christian converts to be circumcised, and 
yet they themselves kept not the law.” 

In 1 Timothy i. 7 we find that there were some who, 
having swerved, desired to be teachers of the law; that 
others, as we learn from Titus iii. 9, were wasting their 
time in strivings about the law; while Paul, calling to 
mind the decision of the council, withstood Peter to the 
face, because, through fear of them who were of the cir- 
cumcision, he refused to eat with the Gentiles, causing 
other Jews to dissemble with him, and through their dis- 
simulation endangering the stability of Barnabas himself. 

Here our’ present lesson must close ; but there are three 
things which we must all‘keep in mind: 

I. That Divine grace can change the hearts of the 
most obdurate, and cause even the despisers of the faith 
to praise Him. 

II. That in proportion to our love to Christ will be 
our devotedness to his service. 

III. That outward observances alone will not avail us 
anything before God; and that since Christ has abolished 
by his death “ the law of commandments contained in or- 
dinances,” our simple and entire dependence must be in 
his one sacrifice for avceptance and everlasting life. 
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A CRY FROM WESTERN ERIN, 
“Come over and help us,” 


ANOTHER cry of famine, 
A deep and mournful wail, 
Is borne across our island home 
On a rainy western gale. 
It swelleth on the billows, 
Till upon a sister shore 
It breaketh with the touching plea— 
**Oh! help us yet once more!” 


Help! happy, favoured England! 
hose sun shone warm and bright, 

When torrents of unceasing rain 
Obscured to us its light. 

Oh! share with us your harvesting, 
And ne’er shalt thou deplore 

That thou hast lost by scattering, 
For God will give thee more. 


Think of our starving little ones, 
Whose dim and tearful eyes 

Look out, through features worn with want, 
Upon our weeping skies ; 

Who, shivering, strain their eager ears 
Their “daddy’s” step to hear, 

Only to catch the blighting words, 
*T’ve nothing, children dear! 


The praties all are rotting, 
And money I have none 

To buy you bread, mavourneens ! 
Our firing, too, is done ; 

The rain has rotted turf* and grain, 
And daddy’s going too— 

A famished broken-hearted man ; 
What will become of you? 


‘¢ Thank God, your mammy’s sleeping— 
(May the heavens be her bed!) ; 
She cannot hear you weeping, 
Or see the tears you shed. 
Oh! would we all were with her 
In the quiet of the grave ; 
I cannot bear this agony, 
*T will make your daddy rave!” 


“The fishers, daddy, surely 
Have brought some fish ashore ; 
V’ll ask them for some herrings, now, 
So don’t you grieve no more.” 
‘¢ The fishers, my poor darling, 
Have spread their nets in vain ; 
Scarce any are the herrings caught, 
And very scant their gain.” 


** Dear father, don’t you vex so,” 
Said another little voice ; 

“‘Our Father, up in heaven, soon 
Can make us all rejoice. 

My teacher told me he will hear 
Our cry, and give us food, 

If we but ask, and trust in him— 
He loves to do us good, 


“ Our Father!’ listen while I pray ! 
‘Thy name be hallowed ; 

Give us our daily bread to-day,’ ” 
Kneeling, she boldly said. 

*<* And oh! forgive our trespasses,’ 
For Jesus for us died ; 

And let not father wish again 
To lie by mother’s side.” 


Full many such a childish prayer, 
Winged by a child-like faith, 

Ascending from our mission schools, 
Hath sheathed the sword of Death. 

And oft, in wretched cabin homes, 
Have infant voices told 

Aged, withered hearts of Jesu’s love, 
And led them to his fold, 





v 
* Turf is the main, often the only fuel of the Irish poor. All efforts 
to dry it having been vain, owing to the Jong-continued and heavy rains, 
how sad is their condition this unusually severe winter! 
f The herring fishery in the west has been more unsuccessful than for 
years past. 





No prayer of faith is breath’d in vain, 
God is the poor man’s friend ; 
But by the rich man’s ministry, 
He loves his gifts to send. 
Then ye who hold a brimming cup, 
Upon a sister shore, 
Oh! heed this piercing famine cry, 
And he will bless your store. 
(Subscriptions and donations for the ‘Connemara Relief Fund” will 
be gratefully received at the office of the Irish Church Missions, D’Olier 
Street, Dublin.] 
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THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST.—II. 

“ And Jesus, being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from Jordan, and 
was led by the Spirit into the wilderness, being forty days tempted of the 
devil.”"—Luke iv. 1, 2. 

THE conflict of Jesus has reconciled us to that which we 
must endure: his victory will be a pledge that we too shall 
conquer in turn. 

That’ which makes us feeble to resist temptation, is our 
uncertainty as to the issue of the strife. Nothing would be 
impossible to us, were we assured of victory; but doubt, 
bitter doubt, destroys our courage. You are tempted by a 
spirit of sloth; you wish you could become “fervent in 
spirit,” and “instant in prayer ;” but you doubt whether 
you can overcome your spiritual indolence ; and, in spite of 
yourself, you continue to creep slowly along the path in 
which God invites you to run. You are tempted by a spirit 
of discontent; under the weight of a heavy and prolonged 
affliction, you wish you could abound in thanksgiving; but 
you doubt whether you will be able to overcome the grief 
which oppresses you, and your life continues to be spent in 
fruitless and ungrateful complainings. You are tempted by 
a spirit of unbelief; you wish you could rely upon God’s 
word with an unshaken confidence; you well know that 
from this source must come your peace, your strength, your 
satisfaction; but you doubt whether you will be able to 
eradicate a sluggishness of faith which has been fostered by 
temperament, by education, by example, by habit; and you 
go on wretchedly vacillating between the truth of God and 
the cavils of the natural heart. 

You, who recognise yourselves in this sad picture, come 
and learn from the history of my text, that you can conquer 
every temptation. Jesus, like you, has been tempted; and 
while the first Adam yielded in Eden, the second Adam has 
gained a universal conquest in the wilderness. 

Between the temptation of Jesus and our temptation, the 
analogy is not complete; for, as children of a corrupt race, 
we harbour within us lusts which Jesus never knew. 
Although he took upon himself the infirmities which sin 
had introduced into our nature, far be it from us to suppose 
that he shared in the slightest measure the sinful tendency 
itself. We may distinguish three kinds of temptations: that 
of Jesus, that of Adam, and our own ; the first was without 
sin, both before and after the trial; the second without sin 
before the trial, but not after; the third accompanied by sin 
before, as well as after, according to the declaration of St: 
James in that passage of his epistle, “Every man is tempted, 
when he is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed; then 
when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin.” Of all the 
temptations you encounter on your way, there is not one 
which you cannot overcome, as Jesus overcame his, and as 
Adam might have overcome his also. You can do it; for, 
what you are called upon to do, Jesus has already done. 

Perhaps you will answer: Jesus was the Son of God; his 
victory proves nothing as to us. If such an objection were 
valid here, it would be equally so elsewhere. Then would it 
be vain to set forth the pattern of Jesus before men; then 
would the Holy Spirit have said in vain, “ Christ has left us 
an example, that we should follow his steps.” But this 
objection comes from a source which accounts for many other 
errors, both of doctrine and of practice; which is, that we 
lose sight of the human nature of our Lord, which is quite 
as necessary to be kept in mind as his divinity. Yes, Jesus 
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was the Son of God, but he was also the Son of man; and 
as it was in his haman nature that he was tempted, in his 
human nature likewise he overcame. temptation. In thus 
speaking, we by no means leave out of sight the Divine 
nature of the Lord im the narrative of the text. We do not 
forget that Jesus had been, yarn gag the tempta- 
tion, declared to be the Son of God, filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and thereby strengthened for the conflict which 
awaited him. I would only have. you observe, that during 
the conflict itself the narrative of the Evangelists shows us 
in Jesus the Son of man alone, while the Son of God dis- 
appears. Against a temptation common to man, Jesus 
gains by human resources a human, victory, to teach human 
beings that they may overcome even as he overcame. 

Still further: not only did Jesus conquer.|im, humanity, 
but for humanity. Engaged in the contest of the wilder- 
ness as the Saviour and representative of man, it is in the 
name and on the behalf of man that he gains a victory, the 
fruits of which will be gathered by all who believe in his 
name, Had he not conquered for us, how could his triumph 
strengthen us against the tribulations of the world? “ 
the world ye shall have tribulation: but be. of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world.” He alone ps “bind the 
strong man ;” but the strong man once bound, he does not 
enter alone “the strong man’s house, and spoil his ag" 
we also enter after him. Satan is already defeated before 
he attacks us; and his power is so much the less against us, 
as he finds Him present in us by whom he was vanquished 
im the wilderness. The victory is made so sure unto us in 
Jesus, that the Seriptures represent us as having already 
obtained it: “Ye are strong, and the word of God abideth 
in you, and ye have overcome the wicked one.” In Jesus 
all is accomplished: “ We are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us;” nothing more is left for us except to 
igin in his triumph, and in order to join in it, we have only 
to believe on his name: “ Whosoever is born of God over- 
cometh the world; and this is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith.” 

I might stop here: this doctrine is sufficiently: established, 

jally as supported by the narrative before us; but the 
soul that is “weary and heavy laden” is not so readily 
assured; it wants new encouragements. In the presence of 
temptation, it is tormented by two things: its own weak- 
ness, and the strength of the temptation. If we examine 
ourselves, we find that we are unable to resist even the most 
ordinary temptation; and if we consider the temptation, we 
see that it is strong enough to overwhelm us, even when we 
are strongest. But let us once more draw nigh unto Jesus 
tempted in the wilderness; his victory will help to re- 
assure us in both these respects. 

You are weak; so weak, so languishing, so destitute, so 
cast down both in bedy and in mind, that you find yourself 
unable to overcome the least temptation. Such, indeed, 
would be the case, if you were left to triumph in your own 
strength. But do = suppose that it was in his own 
strength that your Lord triumphed in the desert? The 


aim of the whole temptation is to separate him from God: 


first, let him provide for his own wants independently of the 
providence of God; then, let him regeive the ownership of 
the nations, but not as the gift of God; finally, let him dis- 
play his Divine glory without the command of God. But 
solely upon God does Jesus rely; it is not in his own 
strength that he wrestles and conquers, but in the strength 
of his Father. 

Receive instruction, then. Let this rock be your rock, 
and his strength shall be your strength, Fer Jesus, for 
Adam, for yourselves, the question here is not a question of 
strength ; it is one of faith, As your own strength could 
not deliver you without faith, so neither can your own weak- 
ness injure you with faith. Nay, if advantage be taken 
of it, this weakness may be of service to you; and a sense of 
it driving you, it may be, to seek God’s help, you} will 
experience the truth of this word, “ When I am weak, then 
am I strong.” Strange paradox! sublime truth! Instead 
of stopping to discuss it, believe it, live upon it. Cling to 
God as the branch does te the vine; in him you will find 
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“grace to help, in time,of need.” . In time, of need, note well 
this expression; it is for the moment of need that his 
strength is promised, you. You, would like to enjoy it 
beforehand, to reassure yourself against the terrors of the 
future, by a complacent consideration of: your spiritual sup- 
plies, But such are not the Lord’s ways; he does not give 
you to-day what you neatine for to-morrow; but he will 
certainly supply to-day » and toymorrow for 
to-morrow. The man whese.hand was withered, and to whom 


Jesus said, “Stretch out, thine hand,” would never have 
done so, if he had waited to receive. beforehand the strength 
Lord’s word he stretches 
%, Only believe, and thou 


requisite for that act;. but. at. the 
out his hand; and lo, it is healed: 
shalt see the glory of:-God:!”” 

The temptation, yow say again, is strong, terribie, over- 
whelming! But was that of Jesus less so?’ Compare it 
with that of Adam. The Scriptures themselves suggest the 
parallel, for it is not without goeian, that one of those 
temptations has been placed at the beginning of the Old 
Testament, and the other at the opening of the New; 
opposing here, as everywhere, “the second Adam” to “the 
first.’ Adam is tempted in Eden, Jesus in the wilderness ; 
Adam, amidst the abundance of all things; Jesus, in want 
and in hunger. Adam, is. tempted once, and: falls; Jesus is 
tempted three. times—-we. should say, rather, he is tempted 
for forty days—and: he resists, And what a temptation! 
How subtle! how perfidious—mixing: so adroitly truth and 
falsehood, good poll yo that it seems impossible to separate 
them! It is enough that it. was the Holy Ghost who led 
Jesus into the wilderness to be tempted there. God, who 
allows the trial, is also he who measures it; and he will 
have taken care, you may be sure, to strengthen his Son for 
the combat according to, his need. He will do the same for 
you; and this is why no temptation, present or to come, 
should appear to you feresiattble, r—recollect this— 
although it is the devil who, tempts, and not God, it is God 
who measures the temptation, and not the, devil; and he 
measures it either according to the sixength which you 
have, or according to, that which be basin store for you. 

This consolatory truth is shown to us in the clearest light 
by the history of Job. Was Satan ever allowed greater 
liberty against a poor servant of God? Nevertheless, he 
still is fastened to his chain, which God lengthens or shortens 
at his pleasure, bat which Satan never.can outgo; and the 
Holy Spirit makes us ive it on this occasion, that we 
may know the devil is never without his , although we 
do not always see them, assured that the devil can 
never tempt you but by the leave of your heavenly Father, 
and never beyond the extent which he permits, 

If the proof which I have just given you from history 
does not seem sufficient—if you, demand a formal declara- 
tion from the Lord’s own hand—here is one; but after that 
be satisfied, and doubt no, more, It ig written: “There 
hath no temptation befallen you but such as is common to 
man.” So much for the past; now for the future: “And 
God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able, but will with the temptation also make a 
way to escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” What more 
do you want? Revall the past: “There hath no tempta- 
tion taken you but such as is common to man ;” that is to 
say, connected with human nature, and consequently sur- 
mountable by it—I say by human nature, not such as it was 
in Jesus, nor even such as it was. in, Again, + such as it is 
in yourself. If Adam before his fall, and Jesus in the wil- 
derness, endured any temptation beyond your strength, it is 
enough that you have certainly been spared them. Much 
more, God pledges hix -to. you for the future, and does 
so in the name of his own fai : “God is faithful, 
who will not suffer you to be tempted abave that ye are 
able” (he does rot say, above what Jesus was able, nor 
even above what Adam was able—he says above what you 
are able) ; “ but will with the temptation also make a way 
to escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” After this, m 
dear brother, if you téll me, “Here is a temptation which i 
cannot overcome, it is stronger than I am,” I must ch 
you see, between your assertion and 's word; for 
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first affirms what the second declares to be impossible. No, 
whatever the appearances may be, as long as God is God, 
and the Bible is his word, we can never have to endure a 
temptation which it is impossible for us to surmount. 

lesson which we have just learned from the victory of 
Jesus in the wilderness, is taught us in many other places 
of the Scriptures, and implied everywhere: we are never 
compelled to yield to temptation. 

“Resist the devil, and he will flee from you; draw nigh 
to God, and he will draw nigh to you.” But nothing can 
be compared with the fulness of the promises which the 
Holy Spirit has given us in John: “For this purpose the 
Son of God was manifested, that he might destroy the works 
of the devil.” 

It costs something, indeed, to conquer. . . . . No 
human undertaking requires so much resolution as the fight 
of faith; and it is the secret sense of the mighty effort you 
have to make over yourself, which keeps you in a state of 
indecision. Yes, but think of the joy of triumph! Think 
of the joy of Job when delivered from trial, and sanctified 
by trial! Think of the joy of the three young men after 
they came out of the furnace, or of Daniel when he left the 
lions’ den! Think, especially, of the joy of Jesus returning 
from victory: “Look unto Jesus, the author and finisher of 
our faith, who, for the joy that was set before him, endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God.” ‘What will not your own joy 
be, when you have overcome that very temptation which 
has hitherto seemed to you insurmountable ; a joy so much 
the greater, because, by your victory, you will “strengthen 
your brethren,” as Jesus has strengthened you by his 
victory! Amen. 


THE CHANNINGS :—A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘DANESBURY HOUSE,” “RAST LYNNE,” ETC. 
ae 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
A PIECE OF PREFERMENT. 

BeroRkE the nine days’ wonder, which, you know, is said to 
be the accompaniment of all marvels, had died away, 
sone va = was fated to be astonished by another piece of 
news of a different nature—the preferment of the Reverend 
William Yorke. 

A different preferment from what had been anticipated 
for him ; otherwise, the news had been nothing extraordinary, 
for it is customary for the dean and chapter to provide 
livings for their minor canons. In a fine, open part of the 
town was a cluster of buildings, called Hazeldon’s Charity, 
so named from its founder, Sir Thomas Hazeldon—a large, 
paved inclosure, fenced in = iron railings and a pair of iron 
gates. A chapel stood in the midst. On either side, right 
and left, ran sixteen almshouses, and, at the top, opposite 
to the iron gates, stood the dwelling of the chaplain to the 
charity, a superior residence, called Hazeldon House. This 
preferment, worth three hundred pounds a-year,‘had been 
for some weeks vacant, the chaplain having died. It was 
in the gift of the present baronet, Sir Frederick Hazeldon, 
a descendant of the founder, and he now ewe conferred 
it upon the Reverend William Yorke. It took Helstonleigh 

surprise. It took Mr. Yorke himself entirely by surprise. 

no interest whatever with Sir Frederick, and 

had never cast a thought to the probability of its becoming 

his. Perhaps, Sir Frederick’s motive for bestowing it upon 

him was this—that, of all the clergy in the neighbourhood 

looking out for something good to drop to them, Mr. Yorke 

had been nearly the only one who had not solicited it of Sir 
Frederick. 

Its coming was none the less welcome. It would not 
interfere in the least with the duties or preferment of his 
minor canonry ;.a minor canon had once before heldit. In 
short, it was one of those slices of luck which do sometimes 
come unexpectedly in this world. — 

In the soft light of the summer evening, Constance 
Channing stood under the cedar-tree. A fine old tree was 











that, making the boast of the Channings’ garden. The sun 
was setting in all its gorgeous beauty, clouds of crimson and 
purple floated on the horizon, their gold edges dazzling the 
eye; a roseate hue pervaded the atmosphere, and lighted 
with its own loveliness the sweet face of Constance. It was 
an evening that seemed to speak peace to the soul—so would 
it have spoken to that of Constance, but for the ever-present 
trouble which had fallen there. 

Another trouble was falling upon her, or seemed to be; 
one that more immediately concerned herself. Since the 
disgrace had come to Arthur, Mr. Yorke had been less 
frequent in his visits. Some days had now elapsed from 
the time of the dismissal from Mr. Galloway’s, and Mr. 
Yorke had called but once. This may have arisen from 
accidental cireumstances, but Constance felt a different fear 
in her heart. 

Hark ! that is his ring at the hall-bell. Constance has 
not listened for and loved that ring so long, to be mistaken 
now. Another minute, and she hears those footsteps 
approaching, warming her life-blood, quickening her pulses ; 
the rosy hue on her face deepens to crimson, as she turns it 
towards him. She knows nothing yet of his appointment 
to the Hazeldon chaplaincy; Mr. Yorke has not known it 
himself two hours. 

He came up and laid his hands upon her shoulders play- 
fully, looking down at her. “ What will you give me for 
some news, by way of greeting, Constance ?” 

“ News?” she answered, raising her eyes to his, and 
scarcely knowing what she did say, in the confusion of 
meeting him, in her all-conscious love. “Is it good or 
bad ?” 

* Helstonleigh will not call it good, I expect. There are 
those upon whom it will fall like a thunder-clap.” 

“Tell it me, William ; I cannot guess,” she said, some- 
what wearily. ‘‘ I suppose it does not concern me.” 

* But it does concern you—at second hand.” 

Poor Constance, timorous and full of dread since the 
grief had fallen, was but too apt to connect everything with 
that one source. We have done the same in our lives, all 
of us, when under the consciousness of some secret terror. 
She appeared to be living upon a mine, which might explode 
any hour and bring down Hamish in the débris. The 
words bore an ominous sound ; and, foolish as it may appear 
to us, who know the nature of Mr. Yorke’s news, Constance 
fell into a sudden panic, and turned white. 

“ Does—does—it concern Arthur ?” she uttered. 

“No. Constance,” changing his tone, and dropping his 
hands as he gazed at her, “ why should you be so terrified 
for Arthur? You have been a changed girl since that 
happened — shrinking, timid, starting at every sound, 
unable to look people in the face. Why so, if he is inno- 
cent ?” 

She shivered inwardly, as was perceptible to the eyes of 
Mr. Yorke. “Tell me the news,” she answered, in a low 
tone, “if, as you say, it concerns me.” 

* T hope it will concern you, Constance. At any rate, it 
concerns me. The news,” he gravely added, “is, that I am 
appointed to the Hazeldon chaplaincy.” 

“Oh, William!” The sudden revulsion of feeling, from 
intense, undefined terror to joyful surprise, was too much 
to bear calmly. Her emotion overpowered her, and she 
burst into tears. Mr. Yorke compelled her to sit down on 
the garden bench, and stood over her—his arm on her 
shoulder, her hand clasped in his. 

* Constance, what is the cause of this?” he asked, when 
her emotion had passed. 

She evaded the question. She dried her tears and 
smoothed her face to smiles, and tried to look as uncon- 
scious as she might. “Is it really true that you have the 
chaplaincy ?”’ she questioned. 

“T received my appointment to it this evening. Why 
Sir Frederick should have cenferred it upon me I am unable 
te say : I feel all the more obliged to him for its being un- 
expected. Shall you like the house, Constance ? ” 

he rosy hue stole over her cheeks again, and a 
happy smile parted her lips. “I once said to mamma, when 
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we had been spending the evening there, that I should like 
to live at Hazeldon House, I like its situation; I like its 
rooms; I shall like to be busy among all those poor old 
people. But, when I said it, William, I had not theslightest 
idea that the chance would ever be mine.” 

“You have only to determine now how soon the ‘chance’ 
shall become certainty,” he said. “I must take up my 
residence there within a month, and I do not care how soon 
my wife takes up hers, after that.” 

The rose grew deeper. She bent her brow down upon 
her hand and his, hiding her face. “It could not possibly 
be, William,” 

* ‘What could not ?” 

“So soon. Papa and mamma are going to Germany, you 
know, and I must keep house here. Besides, what would 
Lady Augusta say at my leaving her situation almost as 
soon as I have entered upon it ?” 

“ Lady Augusta ——” Mr. Yorke was beginning impul- 
sively, but checked himself. Constance lifted her face and 
looked at him, His brow was knit, and a stern expression 
had settled on it. 

* ‘What is it, William ?” 

“T want to know what caused your grief ius how,” was 
his abrupt rejoinder, “and what it is that made you 
appear so strange of late.” 

The words fell on her like an icebolt. For a few brief 
moments she had forgotten her fears, had revelled in the 
sunshine of the prospective happiness so suddenly laid out 
before her. Back came the gloom, the humiliation, the 
sick terror, 

“ Had Arthur been guilty of the charge laid to him, and 
you cognisant of it, I could fancy that your manner would 
be precisely what it is,’ answered Mr. Yorke, 

Her heart beat wildly. He spoke in a reserved, haughty 
tone, and she felt a foreboding that some unpleasant ex- 
planation was at hand. She felt more—that perhaps she 
ought not to become his wife with this cloud hanging over 
them. She nerved herself to say what she deemed she ought 
to say. 

«“ William,” she began, “ perhaps you would wish that 
our marriage should be delayed, until—until—I mean now 
that this suspicion has fallen upon Arthur ?” 

She could scarcely get the incoherent words out, so great 
was her agitation. Mr. Yorke saw how white and trembling 
were her lips. 

“ T cannot believe Arthur guilty,” was his reply. 

She remembered that Hamish was, though Arthur was 
not; and, in point of disgrace, it amounted to the same thing, 
Constance passed her hand over her perplexed brow. “ He 
is looked upon as guilty by many; that we unfortunatel 
know; and it may not be thought well that you should, 
under the circumstances, make me your wife, You may 
not think it so.” 

Mr. Yorke made no reply, He may have been delibera- 
ting upon the question. t 

“ Let us put it in this light, William,” she resumed, her 
tone one of intense pain, “ Suppose, for argument’s sake, 
that Arthur were guilty; would you marry me freely, all 
the same ?” 

“ Tt is a hard question, Constanve,” he said, after a pause, 

“Tt must be answered.” 

“Were Arthur guilty, and you cognisant of it—screening 
him—TI should lose half my confidence in you, Constance.” 

That was the knell. Her heart and her eyes alike fell; 
and she knew, in that one moment, that all hope of mar- 
rying William Yorke was gone. 

“You think that, were he guilty—I am speaking only 
for argument’s sake,” she breathed in her emotion, “ you 
think, were I cognisant of it, I ought to betray him; to 
make it known to the world ?” 

“T do not say that, Constance. No, But, you are my 
affianced wife ; and, whatever cognisanve of the matter you 
might possess, whatever might be the mystery attending it 
| —and a mystery I believe there is—you mak repose the 
confidence and the mystery in me.” 

“That you might decide whether or not I am worthy to 





be your wife !” she exclaimed, a flash of indignation lighting 
up her spirit. To doubt her! She felt it keenly. Oh, that 
she could have told him the truth!, but she dared not, for 
Hamish’s sake. 

He took her hand in his; he laid the other upon it; he 
gazed searchingly into her face. “Constance, you know 
what you are to me, This unbappy business been as 
great a trial to me as to you. Can you deny to me all 
cognisance of its mystery, its guilt? I ask not whether 
Arthur be innocent or guilty; I ask whether you are 
innocent of partisanship in the concealment. Can you stand 
before me and assure me, in all truth, that you are so?” 

She could not. “I believe in Arthur’s innocence,” she 
replied in a low tone. 3 

So did Mr. Yorke, or he might not have rejoined as he 
did. “T believe also in his innocence,” he said. . “ Other- 
wise-——”” 

“You would not make me your wife. Speak it without 
hesitation, William.” 

“ Well—I cannot tell what my course. would be. Perhaps 
I would not.” 

A silence, Constance was feeling the avowal in all its 
bitter humiliation, It seemed to humiliate der. “No, no; 


it would not be right of him to make me his wife now,” she 

may come out any day; he 

og 
? 


reflected. ‘ Hamish’s disgrace 

naay be brought to trial for it yet. His wife’s brother ! 
he a Christian minister. No, it would never do, illi 
she said aloud, “ we nag acted 

“Part?” echoed Mr, Yorke, as the words issued faintly 
from her trembling lips. 

The tears rose to her eyes ; it was with difficulty she Hane 
them from falling. ‘1 cannot become your wife while 
this cloud overhangs Arthur. It would not be right.” 

“You say you believe in his innocence,” was the reply of 
Mr. Yorke, 

“IT do. But the world does not, William,’ she 
continued, placing her hand in his, while the tears rained 
freely down her face, “let us say farewell now.” 

He drew her closer to him; he dried the tears from her 
face. “Explain this mystery, Constance. Why are you not 
open with me? What has come between us?” 

“TI cannot explain,” shesobbed,. “ There is nothing for us 
but to part.” 

“We will not part, Why should we, when you say 
Arthur is innocent, and I believe him to beso? Constance, 
my darling, what is this grief?” 

What were the words but. a tacit admission that, if 
Arthur were not innovent, they should part ? Constance 
so interpreted them. Had any i weight been 
needed to strengthen her resolution, this would have 
supplied it, 

é , arom aeene be To remain with you is 
ut prolonging the pain of parting,” 

That her resolution to part was fixed, he saw. It was his 
turn to be angry now, A slight touch of the haughty 
Yorke temper was in him, and there were times when it 
peeped ont, He folded; his, arms, and) the flush left his 
countenance, 

“I cannot understand you, Constance. I cannot fathom 
your motive, or why you are doing this; unless it be that 
you never cared for me,” 

“T have cared for youas I never cared for any one; as I 
shall never care for another. ‘To part with you will be like 
parting with life.” — 

“Then why speak of it? Be my wife, Constance ; be 
~" Ne it ht.b disgrace,” she ‘h; 

‘No, it might bring you di ,” i 
answered; “and that you shall never encounter thocuigh: 
me. Do not keep me, William; my resolution is: irres 
vocable,” 

Sobbing as though her heart would break, she turned from 
him. Mr, Yorke followed her in-doors. In the hall stood 
Mrs, Channing. Constance turned aside, anywhere, to hidé 
her face from her mother’s eye. Mrs. C ing did not 
particularly observe her, and turned to accost Mr. Yorke. 
An angry frown was on his. brow, an angry weight ou his? 
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spirit. Constance’s words and course of action had now 
fully impressed him with the belief that Arthur was guilty, 
that she knew him to be so; and the proud Yorke blood 
within him whispered that it was wel2 so to part. But he 
had loved her with a deep and enduring love, and his heart 
ached bitterly. 

Will you come in and lend a helping hand in the 
disoussion?” Mrs, Channing said to him, with a smile. 
“We are carving out the plan for our journey,” 

He bowed, and followed her into the sitting-room. He 
did not speak of what had just occurred, leaving that to 
Constance, if she should choose to give an explanation. It 
was not Mr. Yorke’s place to say, “Constance has given me 
up. She has impressed me with the conviction that Arthur 
is guilty, and she says she will not bring disgrace upon me.” 
No, certainly ; he could not tell them that. 

Mr. Channing lay as usual on his sofa, Hamish near him. 
Gay Hamish, who was looking as light-faced as ever; 
undoubtedly, he seemed as light-hearted. Hamish had a 
book before him, a map, and a pencil. He was tracing 
out the route of his father and mother, joking always. 

After much anxious consideration, pro and con, Mr. 
Channing had determined to proceed at once to Germany. 
It is true that he could not well afford to do so; and, before 
he heard from Dr. Lamb the very insignificant cost 
it would prove, he had been in the habit of putting it out of 
view, as wholly impracticable at nt. But the 
information given him'by the doctor changed his views, 
and he began to think it not only practicable, but feasible. 
His children were giving much help now to meet home 
expenses—Constance, in going to Lady Augusta’s; Arthur, 
to the Cathedral. Dr. Lamb strongly frase his going, and 
Mr. Channing himself knew that, if he could but come 
home restored to health and to activity, the journey, instead 
of being a cost, would, in point of fact, prove a saving. 
With much deliberation, with much prayer to be helped to 
a right decision, Mr. Channing at length made it—to 


to start at once, for the season was 


go. 
It was necessary 
already advanced ; indeed, as Dr. Lamb observed, he ought 


to have been away a month back, Thven all was bustle and 
preparation. ‘Two or three days were wasted in the un- 
happy business concerning Arthur. But all the grieving 
over that, all the staying at home for it, could do no good; 
Mr. Channing was fain to see that it could not, and the 
preparations were hastened, Hamish was most active in 
all—in urging the departure, in helping at the packing, 
in carrying out their route ; joking, I say, always. 

Now, mind, mother, as you are to be manager in chief, 
it is the Antwerp packet you are to take,” he was saying, 
in a serjo-comic, dictatorial manner. “Don’t you get 
seduced on to any indiscriminate steamer, or you may find 
yourselves carried off to some unknown regions inhabited 
by cannibals, and never be heard of more. The Antwerp 
steamer, and it starts from St. Katherine’s Docks—if you 
have the pleasure of knowing that enchanting part of London. 
I made acquaintance with it in a fog, in that sight-seeing 
visit I paid to town; and its beauty, I must confess, did not 
impress me. From St. Katherine’s Docks you will reach 
| Antwerp in eighteen hours, which is an average 
’ always provided the ship’s bottom does not come out.” 

‘“ fy 


“Well, I'll not anticipate: I daresay it is well caulked. 
At any rate, take an insurance ticket against accident, and 
then you'll be all right. An Trishman slept at the top of a 
very high hotel. ‘ Are yon not afraid to sleep up there, in 
case of fire?’ a friend asked him. ‘ By the powers, no,’ said 
he; ‘ they jell me the house is insured.” Now, mother 
mine —~— 

* Shall we have to stay in Antwerp, Hamish ?” inter- 
rupted Mr. Channing. 

Yes, as you return, sir; which answer you will think 
emanated from our Irish friend. Nobody ever went to 
Antwerp yet without giving the glorious old town a few 
hours’ inspection. I only wish the chance were offered me! 
Now, as you go, you will not be able to get about; but, as 
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you return, you will—if all the good has been done you that 
I anticipate.” 

“ Do not be too sanguine, Hamish.” 

“ My dear father,” and Hamish’s tone assumed a deeper 
feeling, “to be sanguine was implanted in my nature at 
my birth: but in this case I am more than sanguine. You 
will be cured, depend upon it. When you return, in three 
months’ time, I shall not have a fly waiting for you at the 
station here, or,if I do, it will be for the mother’s exclusive 
use and benefit; I shall parade you through the town on 
my arm, showing your renewed strength of leg and limb to 
the i eyes of Spr egg 

* Why are you so silent ?” . Channing inquired of 
William Yorke. She had suddenly noticed that he had 
scarcely said a word; that he had sat in a fit of abstraction 
since his entrance. 

“Silent? Oh! Hamish is talking for all of us,” he 
answered, starting from his reverie. 

“ The ingratitude that people possess !’” ejaculated Hamish. 
“Ts he saying that in a spirit of complaint, now? Mr. 
Yorke, I am astonished at you.” 

At this moment Tom was heard to enter the house. That 
it could be nobody but Tom, was undoubted, by the noise 
and commotion; the others were quieter, except An- 
nabel, and she was a girl. Tom it was, and he came in, 
a, egy hands, and feet, all going tegether. 

# t luck, is it not, Mr. Yorke? Iam so glad it’s you 
who has got it !” 

Mr. Channing looked up with surprise. “Tom, you will 
never learn good manners! Got what ?” 

“ Has he not told you?” exclaimed Tom, entirely ignoring 
the reproof as to his manners. “ He is appointed to Hazel- 
don Chapel. Where’s Constance? I'll be bound he has 
told her ! 

Saucy Tom! They received his news in silence, lookin 
to Mr, Yorke for explanation. He rose from his chair, an 
his cheek slightly flushed as he confirmed the tidings. 

“ Does Constance know it?” inquired Mrs. Channing, 
speaking in the moment’s impulse. 

“ Yes,” was Mr, Yorke’s short answer. And then he 
said something, not very coherent, about having an engage- 
ment, and took his leave, wishing Mr. Channing every 
benefit from his journey. ‘ 

“ But we do not go until the day after to-morrow,” 
— Mr. Channing. “We shall see you before 
that.” 

Another unsatisfactory sentence from Mr. Yorke, that he 
“ was not sure.” In shaking hands with Mrs. Channing he 
bent down with a whisper: “I think Constance hag same- 


bo A say to you.” 
. Channing found her in her room in a sad state of 
distress. “Child! what is this?” she uttered. 

“Oh! mother, mother, it is all at an end, and we have 
parted for ever!” was poor Constance’s wailed out answer, 
And Mrs, Channing, feeling quite sick with the various 
troubles that seemed to be coming upon her, inquired why 
it was at an end, 

“ He feels that the disgrace which has fallen upon us 
would he reflected upon him, were he to make me his 
beg Mother, there is no help for it: it would disgrace 


“ But where there is no real guilt there can be no real 
disgrace,” objected Mrs. Channing. ‘I am firmly per- 
suaded, however mysterious and unsatisfactory things appear, 
oe Arthur is not guilty, and that time will prove he is 
not,” 

Constance could only shiver and sob, Knowing what 
she knew, she could entertain no hope. 

“Poor ghild! poor*chiJd!” murmured Mrs. Channing, | 
her tears dropping upon the fair young face,as she gathered 
it to her shelfering bosom. “ What have you dope that this 


m. 
blight should extend to you ?” ’ 

“Teach me to bear it, mother. It must be God’s will.” 
And Constance Channing lay in her resting-place, and there 
sobbed out her heart’s grief, as she had used to do in her 
early girlhood. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AN APPEAL TO THE DEAN. 


Tux first brunt of the edge worn off, Arthur Channing 
partially recovered his cheerfulness. The French have a 

roverb, which must be familiar to all of you, in these French 
Save, when everybody knows the language, or professes to 
know it—“ Ce west que le premier pas qui coute.”” There 
is a great deal of truth in it, as experience teaches, and as 
Arthur found. “ Where is the use of my dependence upon 
God,” Arthur also reasoned with himself ten times a day, 
“if it does not serve to bear me up in this my first trouble? 
As well have been brought up next door to a heathen! All 
things are possible with him: he can bring my innocence 
to light in the sight of my fellow-men, without—oh, without 
discovering the guilt of Hamish, if it be his good pleasure. 
Why, if I were guilty, I could only be as one ground down 
to the dust! Let me do the best I can under it, and go 
my way as if it had not happened, trusting all to God.” 

‘A good resolution, and one that none could have made 
and kept unless he had learnt that full trust in the Most 
High which is the surest beacon light we can possess in this 
world. “Commit thy way unto the Lord, and put thy 
trust in him ; and he shall bring it to pass. He shall make 
thy righteousness as clear as the light ; and thy just dealing 
as the noonday.” Hour after hour, day after day, were 
those precious promises in Arthur Channing’s heart. He 
grew to trust them with the most implicit faith; he felt a 
sure conviction that God would bring his innocence to light 
in his own good time; and that time he was content to 
wait for. Not at the expense of Hamish. In his brotherly 
love for Hamish, which this transaction had been unable to 
dispel; he would have shielded his reputation at any sacrifice 
to himself. He had grown to excuse Hamish, far more 
than he could ever have excused himself, had he been guilty 
of it; and he constantly prayed, and fully hoped, that the 
sin might never be brought home to Hamish, even by the 
remotest suspicion, and that he would never fall again. 
Hamish was now so kind to Arthur—gentle in manner, 
considerately thoughtful, anxious to spare him, to resent any 
rude shaft that might be hurled at him. He had taken to 
profess his full belief in Arthur’s innocence ; not as loud] 
perhaps, but quite as urgently, as did Roland Yorke. “He 
would prove my innocence, and take the guilt to himself, 
but that it would bring ruin to my father,” fondly solilo- 
quised Arthur. 

Arthur Channing’s most earnest desire, for the present, 
was to obtain some employment. His weekly salary at 
Mr. Galloway’s had been trifling; but still it was so much 
loss. He had gone to Mr. Galloway’s not so much to be of 
help to that gentleman, who really did not require a third 
clerk, as to get his hand in to the routine of the office, 
against he should be articled. Hence his weekly pay had 
been almost nominal. Small though it was, he was anxious 
to replace it ; and he sought to hear of something in the 
town. As yet, without success. Persons were riot willing 
to engage one on whom a doubt rested ; and a very great 
doubt, in the opinion of the town, did rest upon Arthur. 
The manner in which the case had terminated—by Mr. Gal- 
loway’s refusing to swear he put the bank note in the en- 
velope, when it was known that Mr. Galloway had put it in, 
and that Mr. Galloway himself knew that he had put it in— 
told more against Arthur than the actual charge had done, 
It was not, you see, establishing Arthur’s innocence; on the 
contrary, it rather tended to imply his guilt. “If I go on 
with this, he will be convicted, therefore I will withdraw it 
for his father’s sake,” was the motive of action which the 
town imputed to Mr. Galloway. Hijs summary dismissal, 
also, from the office, was urged against him. Altogether, 
Arthur did not stand well with Helstonleigh; and fresh 
employment did not readily show itself. This was of little 
moment, comparatively speaking, while his good place in the 
Cathedral was not perilled. But that was to come. 

On the day previous to the departure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Channing, Arthur was seated at the organ in afternoon ser- 
vice, playing the anthem, when Mr, Williams came up. 





Arthur saw him with surprise, It was not the day for 
practising the choristers; therefore, what could he want? 
A feeling of dread, that it might bode ill to him, came over 
Arthur’s heart. 

Which feeling was borne out all too surely. “ Channing,” 
Mr. Williams began, scarcely giving himself time to wait 
until the service was over and the congregation were leaving, 
“the dean has been talking to me about this bother. What 
is to be done?” 

The life-blood at his heart seemed to stand still, and then 
goon again. His an there was about to be taken from 
him; he knew it. Must he becomean idle, useless burthen 
upon them at home ? 

“He met me this morning in High-street, and stopped 
me,” continued Mr. Williams. “He considers that if you 
were guilty of the theft, you ought not to be allowed to 
retain your place here. I told him you were not guilty— 
that I felt thoroughly convinced of it; but he listened 
coldly. ‘The dean is a severe man, and I have always said 
it.” 

“He is a good man, and only severe in the cause of in- 
justice,” replied Arthur, who was himself too just to allow 
blame to rest where it was not due, even though it were to 
defend himself. “Did he give orders for my dismissal ?” 

“He has not done it yet. I said to him, that when a 
man was accused wrongly, it ought not to be a plea for all 
the world’s trampling him down. He answered pretty 
warmly to that, that of course it ought not; but that, if 
appearances might be trusted, you were not accused 
wrongly.” 

Arthur sat, scoring some music with his pencil. Never 
had he felt that appearances were against him more plainly 
than he felt it then. 

“T thought I would step down and tell you this, Chan- 
ning,” Mr. Williams observed. “‘I shall not dismiss you 
you may be sure of that; but, if the dean puts forth’ his 
veto, I cannot help myself. He is master of the Cathedral, 
not I. I cannot think what possesses the people to doubt 
you! They would not, if they had ten grains of sense.” 

The organist concluded his words as he hurried down the 
stairs—he was always much pressed for time. Arthur, a 
cold weight lying at his heart, put the music together, and 
departed. 

e traversed the nave, crossed the body, and descended 
the steps to the cloisters. As he was passing the Chapter 
House, the doors opened, and Dr. Gardner came out, in his 
surplice and trencher. He closed the doors after him, but 
not before Arthur had seen the dean seated alone at the 
table—a large folio beforehim. Both of them had just left 
the Cathedral. 

Arthur raised his hat to the canon, who acknowledged it, 
but—Arthur thought—very coldly. To a sore mind, fancy is 
ever active. A thought flashed over Arthur that he would 
go, there and then, and speak to the dean. 

Acting upon the moment’s impulse, without premeditation 
as to what he should say, he turned back and laid his hand 
upon the door handle, A passing tremor, as to the result, 
arose in his heart; but he had learnt where help in need is 
ever to be obtained, and an earnest word of prayer went up 
then. The dean looked round, saw it was Arthur Channing 
who entered, rose from his seat, and waited his approach. 

“Will you pardon my intruding upon you here, Mr. 
Dean?” he began, in his gentle, courteous manner; and, 
with the urgency of the occasion, all his energy seemed to 
come to him. ‘Timidity and tremor vanished, and he stood 
before the dean, a true gentleman and a fearless one. The 
dean still wore his surplice, and his trencher lay on the table 
near him. Arthur placed his own hat by its side. “Mr. 
Williams has just informed me that you cast a doubt as to 
the propriety of my still taking the organ,” he added. 

“True,” said the dean. “It is not fitting that one upon 
whom so heavy an imputation lies should be allowed to 
continue his duty in this Cathedral.”- 

“ But, sir—if that imputation be a mistaken one?” 

“How are we to know that it is a mistaken one?” 
demanded the dean. 
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Arthur paused. “Sir, will you not take my word for it? 
I am incapable of tellingalie. I have come to you to defend 
my own cause; and yet I can only do it by my bare word of 
assertion. You are nota stranger to the circumstances of 
my family, Mr. Dean; and I honestly avow that if this post 
is taken from me, it will be felt asa serious loss. I have lost 
what little I had from Mr. Galloway ; I trust I shall not 
lose this.” ; 

“ You know, Channing, that I should be the last to do an 
unjust thing; you also may be aware that I respect your 
family very much,” was the dean’s reply. “ But this crime 
which has been laid to your charge is a heavy one. If you 
were guilty of it, it cannot be overlooked.” 

“TI was not guilty of it,” Arthur impressively said, his 
tone full ofemotion. “Sir! Mr. Dean! believe me. When 
I shall come to answer to my Maker for my doings upon 
earth, I cannot speak with more earnest truth than I now 
speak to you. I am entirely innocent of the charge. I did 
not touch the money; I did not know that the money was 
lost, until Mr. Galloway announced it to me some days 
afterwards.” 

The dean gazed at Arthur as he stood before him; at his 
tall form—noble even in its youthfulness—his fine ingenuous 
countenance, his earnest eye; it was impossible to associate 
such with the brand of guilt, and the dean’s suspicious 
doubts melted away. If ever uprightness was depicted 
unmistakably in a human countenance, it shone out then 
from Arthur Channing’s, 

But there appears, then, to be some mystery attaching 
to the loss, to the proceedings altogether,’ debated the 
dean. 

“No doubt there may be; no doubt there is,” was the 
reply of Arthur. “Sir,” he impulsively added, “will you 
stand my friend, so far as to grant mea boon?” 

The dean wondered what he meant. 

“ Although I have thus asserted my innocence to you, 
and it is the solemn truth, there are reasons why Ido not 
wish to speak out so unequivocally to others. Will you 
kindly regard this interview as a confidential one— 
not speaking of its purport even to Mr. Galloway ? ” 

“ But why ?” asked the dean. 

“ T cannot explain. I can only throw myself upon your 
kindness, Mr. Dean, to grant the request. Indeed,” he 
added, his face flushing, “ my motive is an urgent one.” 

“The interview was not of my seeking; so you may have 
your boon,” said the dean. ‘“ But I cannot see why you 
should not publicly assert it, if, as you say, you are 
innocent.” 

“Indeed, I am innocent,” repeated Arthur. “Should one 
ray of elucidation ever be thrown upon the affair, you 
will see, Mr. Dean, that I have spoken truth.” 

“T will accept it as truth,” said the dean. “ You may con- 
tinue to take the organ.” 

“T knew God would be with me in the interview !” 
_— Arthur, as he thanked the dean and left the Chapter 

ouse, 

He did not go home immediately. He had a.commission 
to execute in the town, and went to do it. It took him 
about an hour, which brought it to five o’clock. In return- 
ing through the Boundaries he encountered Roland Yorke, 
just released from that bane of his life, the office, for the 
day. Arthur told him how near he had been to losing the 
Cathedral. 

“ By Jove!” uttered Roland, flying into one of his indig- 
nant fits. “A nice dean he is! He'd deserve to lose his 
own plage, if he had done it.” 

“ Well, the danger is over for the present. I say, Yorke, 
does Galloway talk much about it ?” 

“Not he,” answered Roland. “He is as sullen and 
crabbed as any old bear. I say to Jenkins that he is in a 
passion with himself for having sent you away, and I don’t 
care if he hears me. There’s an awful amount to do since 
you went. I and Jenkins are worked to death. And 
there’ll be the busiest time in all the year coming on soon, 
rte the autumn rents and leases. I shan’t stop long in it, 

now !’ 





Smiling at Roland’s account of being “worked to 
death,” for he knew how much the assertion was worth, 
Arthur continued his way. Roland continued his, and, 
on entering his own house, met Constance Channing leay- 
ing it. He exchanged a few words of chatter with her, 
though it struck him that she looked unusually sad, and 
then found his way to the presence of his mother. 

“ What an uncommon pretty girl that Constance Chan- 
ning is!” quoth he, in his free, unceremonious fashion. 
ri, woutee she condescends to come here to teach the 
girls !” 

“TI think I shall dismiss her, Roland,” said Lady 
Augusta. 

“T expect she'll dismiss herself, ma’am, without waiting 
for you to do it, now William Yorke has got bread and 
cheese, and a house to eat it in,” returned Roland, throwing 
himself at full length on a sofa. 

“Then you expect wrong,” answered Lady Augusta. 
“ If Miss Channing leaves, it will be by my dismissal. And 
: ry not sure but I shall do it,” she added, nodding her 

ead, 

“ What for?” asked Roland, lazily. 

“ It is not pleasant to retain, as instructress to my chil- 
dren, one whose brother is a thief.” 

Roland tumbled off the sofa, and rose up with a great 
cry—a cry of passionate anger, of aroused indignation. 
“What ?” he thundered. 

* Good gracious ! are you going mad ?” uttered the lady. 
“ What is Arthur Channing to you, that you should take up 
his cause in this startling way, upon every possible occa- 
sion ?” 

“ He is this to me—that he has got nobody else to stand 
up for him,” stuttered Roland, so excited as to impede his 
utterance. “ We were both in the same ofiice, and the 
shameful charge might have been cast upon me, as it was cast 
upon him; it was all chance, luck. Channing is as inno- 
cent of it as you, mother ; he is as innocent as that precious 
dean, who has been wondering whether he shall dismiss him 
from the Cathedral. A charitable lot, you all are !” 

“T’m sure I don’t want to be uncharitable,” cried Lady 
Augusta, whose heart was kind enough in the main. “Half 
the town says he must be guilty, and what is one to 
think? Then you would not recommend me to let 
it make any difference to Miss Channing’s coming 
here?” 

“No!” burst forth Roland, in a tone that might have 
brought down the roof, had it been glass. “Id scorn such 
wicked injustice.” 

“Tf I were you, I’d ‘scorn’ putting myself into these 
fiery tempers, upon other people’s business,” cried my 
lady. 

cer is my business,” retorted Roland. “ Better go into 
tempers than be hard and unjust. What would William 
Yorke say at your speaking so of Miss Channing ?” 

Lady Augusta smiled. “ It was the hearing what Wil- 
liam Yorke had done that nearly decided me. He has 
broken with Miss Channing. And he has done well, | 
Roland. It is not fit that he should take his wife from a 
disgraced family. I have been telling him so ever since it 
happened.” 

Roland stood before her, as if unable to digest the news ; 
his mouth open, his eyes staring. “It is not true!” he 
shrieked. 

“ Indeed, it is perfectly true. I gathered a suspicion of 
it from William Yorke’s manner to-day, and I put the ques- 
tion plainly to Miss Channing herself. ‘ Had they parted 
in consequence of this business of Arthur’s?’ She acknow- 
ledged that it was so.” 

Roland turned white with honest anger. He dashed his 
hair from his brow, where the moisture stood in drops, iike 

And with an ugly word, which would be more ugly 
still if written, he dashed down the stairs four at a time, ana 
flung out of the house; probably with the intention of 
having a little personal explosion with the Reverend William 
Yorke. 

(To be continued.) 
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Progress of the Truth. 


AUSTRIA. 

Gaticta—The Preshytery of the Protestant commu- 
nity at Czernowitz, im Galicia, has resolved upon the 
formation of a branch of the Gustavus Adolphus Society. 
A special committee has been appointed to draw up the 
regulations for this institution, which, it is hoped, will be of 
great benefit to the poor and scattered Protestants of the 
province. 


EASTERN TURKEY. 


DraRBEKIR.—The Rev. Dr. Dwight, writing about this 
station, says:—“ How different is the condition of things 
at Diarbekir now, from what it was in the year 1839, when 
Dr. Grant and Mr, Homes were here! Then, everything 
was governed by the wildest fanaticism, aud Protestantism 
was wholly unknown. Our brethren were in imminent 
danger for their lives, and very timely, indeed, was their 
escape from the city. Now, when approaching the piace 
from Oorfa, with Mr. Schneider and Dr, Nutting, while we 
were yet eighteen or twenty miles distant, we were met and 
welcomed by a deputation on horseback of eight or ten 
Protestant brethren ; a few miles further en another detach- 
ment, with our ‘dear brother Walker and Baron Tomas, the 
preacher, ‘at their head, met us; and as we approached 
nearer to Diarbekir, a considerable number more on foot 
joined our cavalcade, and thus we made a sort of triumphal 
entry into the city! And during the whole of my'stay 
here, up to the present. moment, when I am about leaving, 
I have seen nothing and heard nothing that made me feel 
any more insecure than in Constantinople; and everything 
shows that Protestantism has taken a deep hold of many 
minds.” ‘The same.gentleman gives the following interest- 
ing account of his Sabbath services at Diarbekir :—“ Last, 
Sabbath we held three public services, two of them for: 
preaching, atid the third for narrating to the people ‘what 
we had seen and heard of the work of God in this land. 
The average Sabbath congregation here is now 200, but on; 
this occasion there were 320 at the first meeting, and 400 
at each of the others. It was a deeply interesting day to; 
us all, and I trust that God was present by his Spirit!) 
What a privilege tosee the work of God in these places, 
and tc take any, even the most humble, part in it; but’espe- 
cially, to preach to a people such as these, who are hunger-, 
ing for the bread of life, and to preach in their own native 
tongue! When I first entered upon my missionary work, ; 
I had no expectation of being permitted to live to see such 
congregations gathered throughout the interior of Turkey. 
I bless God that he has given me the privilege of making; 
this tour in my old age, and thus of witnessing, with my’ 
own eyes, the wonders he has wrought. I can.almost-say 
with Simeon, ‘ Now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace.” From Dr. Dwight’s general survey of the work in 
the district, and of the graduates from the missionary semi-’ 
naries, we give a further extract:—‘The work in Diar- 
bekir is truly encouraging. The truth has evidently taken 
deep hold of the people, and its influence is felt far beyond 
the bounds of the Protestant community. The Church 
needs a pastor, and the people are united in the desire of 
having Baron Tomas settle among them. A deputation 
called upon me'to request that I would intercede for them 
with him, which I cheerfully undertook to do. He does 
not seem to be quite ready, as yet, to assume this responsi- 
bility, but we trust he may be persuaded. He is aman of 
good abilities, a graduate of the Bebek Seminary, and is well 
adapted te the work in Diarbekir. I was pleased to find that 
there are at least seven of the graduates from Bebek usefull 
employed within the bounds of the Eastern Mission—all 
but one ss preachers of the Gospel, the one who forms the 
exception being a very successful teacher. ‘Chere are also 
five cr six females who have been educated at our female 
boarding school in Hasskeuy, most of them, I believe, in 


‘chapel is 





stations of usefulness. One is the wife of the in 
Kharpoot ; another, the wife of the preacher in Diatbekir ; 
and a third, the wife of the pastor in Moosh.’ There are 
one or two in Trebizond, of whorn I do not know in 
niyo Ta oii wa a gir ga ag a _ 
as a Very interesting girls” school, it forty . 
ten of whom are Protestants, and the rest Armenians and 
Catholics. She is very suecessful as a teacher, and is also 
active among the females of the town ‘as a Christian, 
attending meetings with them, reading and explaining to 
them the ak eB ge Mage them, &¢. fc. I have 
visited Cutturbul, the n + ‘out-station, crossing the 
Tigris on a raft of inflated skins, Saw ‘several of the 
brethren there, ‘and visited the ‘chapel—a very poor and 
mean building. ‘The tman—who is ® waftn- 
Christian, ‘dnd a Very interesting character —is ready to 
give the brethren ‘a Tot for a place of worship, provided the 


money can be raised for ere¢ the building. The work 
there is in a very forward ‘state, but the people are poor.” 


AUSTRALIA 


‘ ’ 

Moravian Misston ‘to THE ABorternes.— A report 
recently presented at Melbourne says : “ The brethren, Revs. 
Spieseke anid Hagenauer, have ‘continued their work wnte- 
mittingly at their station, Bbenezer. Abont 150 blacks 
may be considered as coming from time to time under direct 
instruction, whilst twice that number are more or less 
under their influence in the snrrounding districts. The 
signs of spiritual life in some of the natives have been 
unquestionable, whilst ‘the tiinds of ‘all usually resident at 
the station ‘thay be said to have reetived wh impulse for 
good, since their present behaviour will contrast very 
favourably with their conduct in former days, and also with 
the behaviour of those blacks who only ‘octasionally visit 
the missionaries. ‘One ‘of the miséionaries writes :—‘ Our 
station has been ‘the ‘continual gathering-place of the sur- 
rounding blacks’; in fact, they call it their home.” And 
again :-—' The¥e ‘is‘a'‘gteat ‘difference here ‘between last year 
and this, and the acknowledgment of sin ‘amongst a Sood 
many blacks proves the working of the Spirit of God. Our 

‘progressing. The little tower ‘is finished, and the 
bells sound pleasantly through this wilderness.’” 


Mission oF THE ANGLO-Saxon Race.—The migratory 
and colonising character of the Anglo-Saxon,races iarly 
adapts them for the work of missionaries. This trait belongs 
to the inhabitants of Great Britain, as well as to Ameri- 
cans. Indeed, we should expect that the mother and 
daughter would resemble each other in so characteristic a 
feature. Both nations have ever manifested a disposition to 
wander into every part of the earth, for gratifying a bound- 
less curiosity, making discoveries in art and science, and 
eminently for purposes of traffic. Nor do they manifest so 
much of a desire to return home as other nations, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions. The consequence is, coloni- 
sation’on a wide scale. . . . . And why may not the 
whole earth be ultimately brought under the influence and 
‘into the possession of the dominant race? Can it be that 
‘Providence has no control of this grandest of all the move- 
ments among the nations, nor any-design in it? Suppose 
all these emigrants, British and American, had the true 
missionary spirit, and the highest good of the world were 
their impelling motive, what would their ion of the 
‘whole earth be, but its conversion to God? They are cer- 
tainly bound to .go forth with such a spirit in their hearts; 
and if the Gospel had thoroughly permeated Britain and 
America, they would possess it. In the power which God 
has thus given these nations to spread over the earth, and 
take possession of it, we see both his commission and inten- 
tion to make them missionary nations. Did they realise it, 
and act upon it, this movement would be the grandest 
spectacle which this world exhibits, 
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Weekly Calendar 
OF REMARKABLE EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITIL THE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

—~—>— 

f DECEMBER. 

Tre last month of our year; but named “December” as 
the tenth in the year of us, in which the sun enters 
the tropic of icorn, and constitutes the winter solstice ; 
“ decom,’ ten, and “ab vere?’ “from the spring,” for the 
Romans:‘began their year in March. Before the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt, their year commenced at the 
autumnal equinox:(or the 21st: of September) ; but in order 
to commemorate their deliverance, the month of Nisan, or 
Abid; in-which that event took place, was afterwards regarded 
as the beginning of the ecclesiastical or legal year. The 
various modés of dividing and reckoning time from assumed 
periods, among both ancient and modern nations, form a wide 
subject for illustration. The Society of Friends discard 
the ordinary names of the days of the week or month, using 
numerals, This they did even before the passing of the 
statute, in the reign of George II., for effecting an alteration 
in the calendar. Until that time, December was not the 
last-month in the legal year. According to the Julian, or 
Old Style, the legal year commenced on the 25th of March ; 
but the Act of 1751 (which yet lives in the delineations of 
the mob in Hogarth’s picture, ‘Give us back our eleven 
days”) recited the inconveniences arising from the incress- 
ing error in the computation, and enacted that the “sup- 
putation according to which the year of our Lord began on 
the 25th of March shall not be used after the last day of 
December, 1751 ; that after the 2nd of September, 1752, the 
succeeding day shall be called and reckoned as the 14th of 
September.” So, young persons will notice some books, 
which contain dates after this day in September which are 
double, but which are easily referred either to * old,” or to 
“new style.” 

The bearing of these arrangements upon the determina- 
tion in our day, of the “‘holy-days,” and immovable as 
well as movable feasts of the Established Church (Easter 
being, as fixed by the Council of Nice, the Sunday following 
oe full moon next after the 21st of March), is sufficiently 
obvious, 

Russia still adheres to the Old Style. 


DECEMBER 1. 

CHARLEMAGNE’S Brsix,—Charlemagne, or Charles the 
Great, King of the Franks and Emperor of the West, 
invited the famous Alcuin from England. He made him his 
companion, and at his meals he caused passages to be read 
from the early, Christian fathers. Alcuin was a learned 
man, and had. been educated under Egbert, archbishop of 
York, Charlemagne employed him to write against 
bishop who had revived the Nestorian heresy, which affirmed 
that the. Virgin Mary is not the “ mother of God.” _ It is to 
the honour of aye that he treated his opponent with 
great moderation, both in writing, and at the Council of 
Frankfort, and the consequence was, that the bishop 
renounced his errors. The emperor founded a kind of 
academy, over which Alcuin presided. Among other 
institutions, the je hdae y Paris was chiefly indebted to 
him for its foundation. the year 780 the successes of 

ind, the Saxon chief, over the Franks, made it necessa: 

f again to visit Germany, where he at le 
compelled that brave barbarian to submit, and to embrace 
Christianity. Death or baptism was the alternative held 
out to the vanquished Saxons,. They generally chose the 
latter, and were transported in numbers into France or 
Italy. In.800, being universally triumphant, Charles was 
crowned at Rome by Leo ITI., as Emperor of the West. 
His dominions extended from the Ebro to the mouth of the 
Elbe, from the Atlantic to the mountains of Bohemia, and 
Puasiog: 2h Shien shes bartdd wiih’ speed oxtcioetonry 

anuary 28, 814, was i ith most ex’ i 
magnificence at Aix-la-Chapelle. According to the con- 


ceptions of that time, he was eminently religious; and while 


reformation. It is creditable toan age essentially Popish that 
Alcuin presented his illustrious punt with a magnificent folio 
Bible, which is yet in existence, and was sold in 1886 by 
public auction in London for £700. It is bound in velvet, 
the leaves are of vellum, and the writing is in double columns. 
Prefixed, is a richly ornamented frontispiece in gold and 
colours. It is enriched with four large paintings, besides 
‘seals, historical allusions, initial capitals,and emblematical 
_ devices, which well represent not only the state of the 
art at that early period, but also the undoubted reverence 
| that was then paid to the Holy Scriptures. This precious 
am cceeg is now carefully preserved under glass in the 
| library of the British Museum, and may be seen by visitors. 

Igo X. anp THE Rerormation.—Leo X., who died 
in 1521, was celebrated as the patron of learning, but 
his name as associated with the Reformation, which he 
unintentionally promoted, gives him prominence in this 
connection. Catholic historians are anxious to prove 
that for some time roan, to his elevation, there had 
been, even within the pale of Papal Christendom “a 
universal tendency to the circumscription” of the an- 
thority of the pope, and that successive occupants of the 
chair of St. Peter “offered no strenuous opposition to the 
civil power in its attempts to seize the right of ecclesiastical 
ar garg Be this as it may, when men’s minds were 

lled with disgust at the existing administration at Rome, 
where two or three popes had been seen attempting to reign 
at the same time, and mutually excommunicating each other, 
appealing to the laity, and compelling them, perhaps very 
unintentionally, to exercise the right of private judgment; 
the profligacy of Alexander VI., and many other notorious 
evils which the attempts at reformation by the Catholic 
councils of Constance and Basle were insufficient to 
amend — these things needed only a spark to kindle the 
flame which produced the outburst we name the “ Refor- 
mation.” If came on the tide of the sale of indulgences. 
In the primitive church, offenders performed a public 
penance for any heinous offence. In process of time, rich 
and noble offenders were allowed to substitute niary 
compensation for the former discipline. On this change, 
the Papacy founded a new doctrine, which, combined with 
the commutation of indulgences, opened the way for a 
profitable and wicked traffic. They taught, that all good 
works, over and aboye what were deemed necessary for our 
own justification, are deposited, together with the infinite 
merits of the Sayour, in one treasury, of which the key is 
committed to the successors of Peter, who have the power 
to transfer a portion of this superabundant merit to any 
person, say, for service in a crusade, or for a sum of money ; 
and that in this way, not only the pardon of personal sin, 
but also the release of the souls of the departed from 
purgatory” may be effected. Julius II. began by 
bestowing such indulgences on all who contributed to the 
building of St. Peter’s at Rome. Leo, his suecessor, who 
was undoubtedly a great patron of the fine arts, continued 
the traffic under the same pretence. ‘Tetzel was sent into 
Germany to sell these indulgences ; the spirit of Luther and 
other reformers was roused to oppose him, and this un- 
doubtedly was one great feature in the history of the origin 
of the Reformation. 

Resvrtts or Frence Democracy.—In 1793, during the 
attempt by the government, in demoeratic and revolutionary 
France, to abolish Christianity, it was thought expedient, in 
order to the success of such an effort, to order all the 
churches and other places of Divine worship to be closed. 
The Commune of Paris issued such an order; but the act 
excited abhorrence, and as an outrage upon even the widest 
liberty of eonscience, it was soon repealed, 


DECEMBER 2. 

In 1552 died Francis Xavier, @ French missionary, 
denominated the “ Apostle of the Indies.” He was one of 
the earliest disciples of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of 
Jesuitism. Xavier, undoubtedly, extended the knowledge of 








| 
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he enriched the clergy, interested himself greatly in their | 
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the Christian religion; or, to speak more definitely—the 
Romish system—over great part of the Asiatic continent. 


DECEMBER 3. 


Prous Fraups.—It is well-known that no reliance is 
to be placed on the genuineness of the passage in Josephus, 
relative to the history of the Saviour, and that it is 
believed by many learned men, to have been interpolated in 
the fourth century. Interpolation was an undoubted 
practice in the early ages. In 1729 died Peter Hardouin, a 
learned Jesuit, who was so convinced of the universality of 
the custom, that he ran to the extreme of believing and 
teaching that all history, and even divinity, before the middle 
of the 14th century, had been forged in the abbeys of Ger- 
many by monks, who lived anterior to the age of the print- 
ing-press, and who had availed themselves of the taking of 
Constantinople by the French, in 1203, its recovery by the 
Greeks in 1261, and the expedition of the Crusaders, to impose, 
as discoveries, these things upon the people. This was a 
strange theory to be propounded by an ecclesiastic of the 
Church of Rome; but he was, as before observed, a 
Jesuit, and the undoubted instances of forgery and inter- 
polation that either have occurred, or that remain as sus- 
pected, gave some colour to his calumny, even upon his own 
Church. He was ably refuted by Le Clerc, and subsequently 
recanted his extreme position. How thankful we ought to 
be for the indelible and multiplying printing-press ! 


DECEMBER 4. 

In 1840 died Dr. John Robinson, originally rector of 
Clifton, in Westmoreland, who wrote usefully on the “An- 
tiquities of Greece,” and on “ Ancient and Modern History,” 
but who is best known by his “ Theological, Biblical, and 
Ecclesiastical Dictionary,” a compilation of great research 
and labour. 

DECEMBER 5. 

Tne Eve oF Sr. Nicnonas’ Day.—Among all classes 

in America the pleasing custom is yet almost universal, of 


| hiding, on this night, in the shoes or slippers of children, or 


family friends, such presents as may agreeably surprise them 
on waking in the morning. With us, the practice is almost 
extinct. St. Nicholas, who is honourably mentioned as 
present at the orthodox Council of Nice, was esteemed the 
patron saint of children. He died in 342, and as a “Con- 
fessor,” “Archbishop of Myra,” and “ Titular saint of four 
churches in Constantinople,” all accounts agree that his 
memory is, by the Church, deservedly held in veneration. 
To impress upon the minds of children sentiments of devo- 


| tion and virtue suitable to their capacity, with an earnest- 
| ness in all duties, is a task of equal delicacy and importance, 


MaRSHMAN AND Misstons.—In 1838 the missionary 
cause lost one of its brightest ornaments, in the death of 
Dr. James Marshman. He was dispatched to India by the 
Baptist denomination in 1799, and settled at Serampore, 
where he studied the Sanskrit and Bengalee, and afterwards 


| completely mastered the Chinese language ; translating into 
| that tongue the Gospels, some of the epistles, and the book 
| of Genesis. He also published, in 1809, a “Dissertation on 


| the Sounds and Characters of the Chinese Language.” 


In 


| 1811, his “ Clavis Sinica,” and “ Elements of Chinese Gram- 
| mar,’ with a learned preliminary dissertation on the colloquial 


| medium of the Chinese. 


He died at Serampore, in the pro- 


| secution of his valuable labours, The year 1792, memorable 
; as the era of extraordinary events, is signalised by the 


origination of the Baptist Missionary Society, an association 
which has been of incalculable benefit to the heathen world. 


DECEMBER 6. 

Diet or Worms.—In 1540 a “diet” was held at 
Worms. Worms is an ancient city in Germany, now in 
the principality of Hesse Darmstadt, and province of the 
Rhine. It is seated on that river, was once an imperial 
city, and is yet very remarkable for its recollections of the 
contentions between the Papacy and Protestantism. On 
the occasion to whieh reference is now made, Melancthon 
appeared as the champion for the doctrines of the Refor- 
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mation, and John Eck, or Eckius, rector of the University 
of Ingolstadt, for the Pope. Between May and the end of 
the year there were conferences of the same kind at Wormr, 
also at Spires and Hagueneau. The diet of Ratisbon, at 
which Melancthon was present before the emperor, in the 
ensuing spring, and which lasted three months, was equally 
fruitless in its results. We must not confound the meeting 
at Worms in 1540 with another celebrated occasion at the 
same place in 1521, when Luther appeared there, defended 
himself, but was outlawed and excommunicated. This same 
Eckius was the principal opponent of Luther at the diet of 
Spires, 1529; and at Augsburg, when, in 1530, the Pro- 
testant “confession” drawn up by Melancthon, was pre- 
sented, from whence and from which period is dated the 
use of the term “ Protestant.” 

JoHN LigHtFoot.~1675. Among the great luminaris 
of modern orthodoxy, none is more conspicuous than the 
name and memory of John Lightfoot. In 1643 we find 
him among the assembly of divines at Westminster, devoting 
his great rabbinical and general learning to their debates. At 
that time he warmly pressed the settlement of the Church 
according to Presbyterian models, and began his “Har- 
mony,” which has served as a model for many subsequent 
writers. In 1655 he was appointed vice-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, and performing all the regular exercises for the 
degree of doctor, presented a thesis in which (contrary to 
the later expressed opinion of Warburton in his “ Legation 
of Moses”’) he maintained that eternal life, and not merely 
temporal rewards, form the sanction of obedience in the Old 
Testament. He was then engaged with others in completing 
the celebrated Polyglot Bible, at that time in the press, the 
publication of which being encouraged by Cromwell, he 
expressed his joy at such patronage, while he did not fail to 
commiserate the oppressed state of the clergy of the Church 
of England, and to extol their learning, zeal, and confidence 
in Christ as their Supreme Head. At the Restoration 
it was felt that Lightfoot had acted rather in compli- 
ance with the necessity of the times, than from any 
factious spirit of opposition to monarchy. Archbishop 
Sheldon readily and heartily engaged to serve him, 
though personally unknown, and procured, and sent him a 
confirmation from the crown, both of his place and his living. 
He was then appointed one of the assistants at the conference 
upon the Liturgy, but only attended once or twice, being 
intent upon the completion of his invaluable “ Harmony.” 
Death unexpectedly interrupted his labours. His valuable 
rabbinical library he bequeathed to Harvard University, in 
America, where they were unfortunately destroyed by an 
accidental fire. As to his rabbinical learning, he was 
excelled by none in his own age, and equalled by few 
in ours, if we except the late Dr. John Gill, whose volumi- 
nous commentary forms a pile of prodigious Christian 
learning, and who, no doubt, paid due respect to Lightfoot’s 
memory. He is charged with pertinacity in the maintenance 
of some speculative opinions, the principal of which were 
that he believed the Hebrew points to be divinely instituted 
(a very pardonable decision on a doubtful and immaterial 
question) ; that the “power of the keys” was delegated 
exclusively to Peter, and related not to discipline but to 
doctrine ; that the rejection of the Jews was utter and final, 
and that the Septuagint version was of little value, His 
works, chiefly written in Latin, form two folio volumes, and 
some portions of his “Harmony,” a valuable contribution 
to sacred chronology, are frequently found, even on the 
book-stalls of New York. That great scholar, Leusden of 
Utrecht, published, in 1699, a third folio volumein a third 
edition of Lightfoot’s works. For the popular reader there 
is yet extant the work of Strype, who, in 1700, published 
* Some genuine remains of the late pious and learned Doctor 
John Lightfoot.” These present some interesting par- 
ticulars of his personal history. 


DECEMBER 7. 
In 1657 Cromwell sent an agent to the Duke of Savoy to 
intercede for more extended liberty of conscience to such of 
his subjects as were Protestants, 
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THOUGHTS ON NATURE. 
| In his“ Essay on Nature,” Sir Robert Boyle says he | 
| would never reject a truth for being generally known or | 
| received, nor conclude an opinion to be a truth merely 
| because great numbers have thought it to be so, nor yet , 
_ think an opinion erroneous because not known to many, | 
| or opposed to common notions. ‘ For,” says he, “I am | 
| wont to judge of opinions as of coins ; I consider much 
| less in any one that I am to receive, whose inscription it 
bears, than what metal it is made of.” This is just and 
proper, and yet too many are more ready to pin their 
faith on a great man’s sleeve, as the saying is, than to 
test the doctrines he teaches. In this way erroneous 
opinions obtain currency, and exercise an injurious 
influence in the world. But a moment's reflection will 
convince us, that what we ought to ask, is not, who. 
believes, nor how many believe a particular opinion, but , 
whether it be true. This question is what we do not like | 
to ask, because we are not fond of obeying the Apostolic | 
precept, “ Pyove all things ; hold fast that which is good.” 
Still, we must try and overcome our prevailing dislike of 
inquiry and investigation, as by that means only can we 
have clear ideas and a firm and intelligent faith. 

There aresome words and expressions which almost all 
of us constantly use, aud yet we have no definite idea of 
their meaning. Such are “ Nature,” “the light of 
Nature,” “the laws of Nature,” “the course of Nature,” 
“natural religion ” and “‘natural theology.” A proper 
understanding of these is of much importance in study- 
ing the evidences of religion, and we think, therefore, 
it will not be time lost, if we try to see what they really 
mean. 

What, then, first of all, is Nature? This word is Latin, 
and is derived from a verb signifying to be born, produced, 
or fashioned. ‘The corresponding word among the Greeks 
was physis, also from a verb of much the same meaning as 
the Latin. In the New Testament the word “nature” 
often occurs, but it is not to be found in the whole of the 
Old Testament. Among the ancients, Nature was 
personified, deified, and worshipped, either as a whole, or 
in some of its aspects. Forgetting the Creator, they 
worshipped the creature. Nature was viewed as a secret 
and divine power by which all things were produced, and 
by which harmony and uniformity were maintaixed in 
the universe. It will appear at a glance that such an 
idea would lead either to atheism or to idolatry, and it 
actually did lead sometimes to the one and sometimes to 
the other. By Nature, the universe itself was sometimes 
denoted; and hence St. James speaks of the “ whole 
| course of Nature,” in accordance with the custom of his 
| times. Even we speak of Nature as if it were some 
active power controlling and ordering the growth and 
movements of all things. Very often we say Nature when 
we mean the providence of God ; and very often use the 
same word of God’s own handiwork. If a plant grows, 
| Or bears fruit, withers without water, or dies by frost, we 
| Say it is its nature so todo. But if we spoke truly, we 
should say, it has been so framed and constituted by God 
| that it does so. When, therefore, we use this heathen 
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| word, we must be careful that we understand it in a | 
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Christian and truthful manner. Dr. Watts, in one of 
his hymns for children, says :— 
“ Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so: 


Lot bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ’tis their nature too,” 


Now when he tells us that it is the nature of bears and 
lions to growl and fight, he does not simply mean that it 
is their habit or disposition, but that God has so made 
them that they do it, just as he has made the dog so that 
he loves to bark and bite. Here the word is used, in its 
true and Christian meaning, to declare that the disposition 
with which a creature is born is the work of God. 
Elsewhere the same writer has the well-known lines :— 





* Nature with open volume stands 
To spread her Maker’s praise abroad.” 


Here Nature is personified, it is true, for poetical 
purposes, but the meaning is clear. In plain prose the 
author would have said, “The volume of Nature stands 
open, to spread its Maker’s praise abroad.” The work of 
God in creation is meant, because the Maker is named. 
So in a number of other cases, Nature signifies the visible 
work of God, or the principle upon which he proceeds in 
forming and directing his creatures, or the dispositions 
and tendencies with which he endows them. Nowhere 
shall we find a better explanation of the nature of 
anything than in the words above quoted—‘“ God hath 
made itso.” My nature is the state in which he has 
placed me, or the constitution which he has imposed 
upon me. We sometimes use the word of the Divine 
Being, and speak of the nature of God; but this is a 
concession to the weakness of language, and because the 
derived and dependent existence of the creature bears 
some analogy to the underived and independent existence 
of the Creator. When wespeak of the Divine nature, we 
mean what God is; and when we speak of any other 
nature, what God has made it. Let us bear this in 
mind, and carefully avoid that irreligious disposition 
which talks of Nature as if it were either a substitute 
for God, or something with which he has naught to do, 
and in which he does not interfere. 

Here we expect an objection. If God is the Creator of 
all things, then all things must be good. True; when 
he looked upon his works, he pronounced them very good; 
and the Scripture affirms that “his work is perfect.” 
Then it may be urged: If God is the Author of my 
nature, it must be good. This also is true. How then, 
it will be asked, can my nature be sinful? a very natural 
question, we admit, but one not hard to answer. Our 
nature is not sinful in itself, but in its condition. If it 
were sinful in itself, it could not be sanctified and 
renovated, but it must go to perdition. It is depraved, 





and perverted, and defiled, and under wicked influences ; | 
hence it moves in the way which God abhors, and cleaves | 


to that which he hates. 
against our Creator, and therefore we are commanded to 


Our nature is in rebellion | 


bring it into subjectioa to his law. But since it is our | 
nature which rebels against him, he has granted us the | 


promise of his grace to help us in serving him. ‘There- 
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fore, when the Apostle says, “ Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling,” he adds, “For it is 
God who worketh in you both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure ; ” that is, he graciously influences our will 
and our faculties in this great undertaking. ‘The truth 
is, that, of all the creatures in this world, man alone 
violates the laws of his nature; he alone has free will; 
his will is perverted by sin, and his very reason is led 
captive. Man’s natural state is to serve God, and both 
to be and to do good. We might know this almost 
without a revelation, because man is capable of it, and is 
only happy truly when he does it. Other animals are 
formed for a merely animal life, and know nothing of 
vice, virtue, or religion ; they can be neither sinful nor 
holy. Hence an animal life is their nature. But it is 
ditferent with man, who is capable of knowing good and 
evil, and finds his highest welfare in good. Therefore, 
if he lives a merely animal life, he does not live according 
to his nature, but only according to that lower part of 
it which involves his physical frame, and leaves out his 
moral, intellectual, and religious faculties, 

We may now say a word respecting the laws or course 
of Nature. These expressions really mean much the same, 
although we often speak of a law of Nature, but never of 
a course of Nature. We say a tree grows old and decays 
in the course of Nature, or by a law of Nature; and we 
mean that such is the common and necessary course of 
its existence—that such.is the uniform rule. ‘There may 
be cases in which a tree dies young, as when it is cut 
down; and therefore, when we say that in the course of 
Nature. the tree will decay, we mean if it continues to 
liye till its vital energies grow feeble, or are overcome by 
the destructive influence of time. It is a lawof Nature 
that certain events should only occur under certain cir- 
cumstances, and all such events are natural. It is nota 
law of Nature, nor in the course of Nature, that a fig-tree 
should produce oranges, nor even that an orange tree 
should produce lemons. Such an event would be un- 
natural, and due to the special intervention of a superior 
power. It is not a law of Nature, nor in the course 
of Nature, that a living man should restore life to one 
that is dead. Such an occurrence would be a miracle, 
and could only happen through a direct interposition of 
the Author and Lord of life. ‘There are some who 
believe it may be possible to discover a law or principle 
by means of which new species of plants or of animals 
shall be called into being. ‘There were some who spent 
their lives and fortunes in the vain endeavour to trans- 
mute lead and silver into gold, but they were not more 
foolish than those who hope to effect as great. changes in 
animals and vegetables. We put the two in the same 
class, and really think the alchemist has the most reason 
on his side, 

We hear a good deal about discovering laws of nature. 
Then they must exist before they are discovered ; and 
since they are laws, they must be uniform in their opera- 
tions. But, after all that has been said, we fail to per- 
ceive the effects which some of the supposed laws must 
have exhibited. If it were a law of Nature that a living 
man could recall a dead man to life, it would be often 
done. It it werea law that new species should emerge out 
of old ones, the thing would happen, without any theories 
or philosophers to bring it about. has his own 
method of filling the world with plants and animals, but 
we think the transmutation of species is not any part of 
it. We can readily understand that a species may 
undergo many changes, and look very different in dif- 
ferent circumstances. We see this in domestic animals 
and cultivated plants especially. But itis found that when 
plants and animals are left alone, they gradually return to 
what is called their typical, normal, or original con- 
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dition. This return is in accordance with Nature, which 
has been controlled, modified, and turned aside by 
various agencies. All these alterations backwards and 
forwards are in harmony with natural laws, but they 
are confined within certain limits ; so that however high 
a creature rises, or however low it sinks, it can never 
cross the line which separates it from another creature. 
Everything is made ‘‘ after its kind,” that is, of a certain 
species ; and just as one individual cannot be changed 
into another, so one species cannot be changed into 
another. In the one case personal identity cannot be 
lost, and in the other specific ¢dentity must be preserved. 
Jupiter will never occupy the sphere of Mercury, nor 
Mars that of the Sun; but it is as likely these should 
change places as that the dog should pass into the 
sphere of the hysena, the cat be changed into the lion, or 
the fig-tree produce olives. 

Natural religion is the worship which man is supposed 
to render, or to be able and inclined to render, without a 
revelation; and natural theology is the religious truths 
which man is supposed capable of knowing without a 
revelation. This subject is, however, so very important, 
that we must give to it a separate discussion, and we 
may quote a sentence from the profound’ philosopher 
Pascal, in his ‘‘ Thoughts: —‘' All who seek for God 
apart from Jesus Christ, and who stop in Nature, either 
do not tind any light which satisfies them, or they come 
to devise a way to know God and to serve him without a 
Mediator ; and hereby they fall either into Atheism or 
into Deism, which are both almost equally abhorred b: 
the Christian religion.’ Intimately connected wit 
natural religion, is what is called the light of Nature. 
Indeed, this expression either means natural theology, or 
the ability of man in regard to the discovery of religious 
truths without a direct revelation, It will, therefore, 
properly be considered in the same article as natural 
religion, respecting which we will here add a remark by 
the sceptical Hume, who says, ‘‘ The universal propensity 
to believe in inyisible intelligent power, if not an original 
instinct, being at least a general attendant of human 
nature, may be considered as a kind of mark or stam 
which the Divine Workman has set upon his work ; ant 
nothing can surely more dignify mankind than to be 
thus selected from all other parts of the creation, and to 
bear the image and impression of the universal Creator.” 
We do not object to this, and we can readily adopt the 
language of Dr. Young :— 


‘© Read Nature ; Nature is a friend to truth ; 
Nature is Christian, preaches to mankind, 
And bids dead matter aid us in our creed.” 








HOW EARLY CAN CHILDREN COME TO 
CHRIST? 

E1GHTrEN hundred years ago, the disciples stood between 
little children and the Saviour. ‘There might have been 
some excuse for them, for they had not ‘then heard the 
Redeemer say, ‘‘ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me;” but what excuse is there for the disciples of the 
present day? We “have been with Jesus,” and we 
ought to know him well. We have listened to his words 
of love ; he has told us ‘* that of such is the ~— of 
heaven.” Although we ought to know that the of 
the Saviour is burning with love for the little ones, s 
large portion of his own Church still says to them, and 
to those who would bring them to him, ‘ Trouble. not 
the Master.” : 

There are two classes of Christians who are driving 
children from Christ. 

I. Those who openly profess a belief that very young 
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children cannot understand enough of the way of salva- 
tion to ‘* knock,” so that the door may be opened. 

If. Those who, although they pretend to believe that 
very young children can come to Christ, yet show by 
their actions that they do not believe it. 

The first class seem to think that all we can do with 
children is, to cram them with hymns or verses, punish 
them for playing’ on Sunday, and tell them it is very 
wicked to do certain things, giving no other reason for 
it than that God will be angry, and punish them. They 
think, also, that we must pray for them constantly ; that 
when they come to “years of discretion” they may 
choose the narrow path. ‘This class takes it for granted 
that nothing can be done with the child until its reasoning 
powers are developed. ‘They forget that the Gospel 
appeals first to the heart, and that many a poor soul has 
found the gate of heaven, and many more are on their 
way to it, with no more theology than the old man who 
knew nothing, and could say nothing, except— 

‘* lm a poor sinner, and nothing at all, 
But Jesus Christ is my all in all.” 

If we are to be saved by a process of reasoning, then, 
how many are secure? But we know that a man may 
reason like a philosopher as to the doctrine of Christ; he 
may be able to reconcile every seeming contradiction in 
the Bible, and yet not know the way to heaven: for God 
often ‘+ hides these things from the wise and prudent, and 
reveals them unto babes.” 

The writer of this article was reproved, not long ago, 
by a prominent church-member, for saying in a public 
address, ‘‘ that as soon as a child could know enough to 
love its father and mother, it might know enough to love 
Christ, and become a Christian.” 

“Why,” said my friend, ‘a child cannot understand 
the plan of salvation.” 

‘“Can he not,” I asked, ‘understand that he is a 
sinner ?” 

‘* Yes,” said he, 

“Can he not understand that eternal misery is the 
punishment of sin ?” 

‘“* Certainly.” 

** Can he not understand that Christ died to save him 
from that misery—tbat in some way or other Christ’s 
death is to atone for him ?” 

4a Yes.” 

6 Well, then, can he not love that being whom he is 
told so loved him? Cannot his little heart be entirely 
given to the Redeemer ?” 

‘* T suppose so.” 

* What else do you want?” I asked; ‘is not such a 
child, however young, a Christian?” 

‘s By no means,” said he; ‘for it cannot understand 
the philosophy of the atonement.” 

** Do you,” I asked, ‘* understand the philosophy of the 
atonement ? J do not,” 

‘“« Then,” said he, most solemnly, ‘ you will certainly 
be lost,” and he left me with a warning. 

Alas, if sinners are to wait till they understand the 
philosophy of the atonement,” then, all are lost. It is 
not by reason, but by faith working by love, that we 
come to Christ, The reason alone of the greatest philo- 
sopher will keep him for ever away; but love will bring 
the meanest sinner close to his Father’s throne. And 
cannot the hearts of children be changed so as to fecl 

this love? Yes, and I rejoice to say I believe that in 
this way thousands of children are Christians who do not 
even know it themselves. Christ has revealed himself 
unto them, and they have become his. 

The second class alluded to I can dismiss with a word. 
They want to believe that children can become Chris- 








tians, but they do not believe it; and I conclude this, 








because I find that among Sabbath-schoo! speakers and 
teachers, and even in a large portion of the hymns which 
the children are taught to sing, very little is ineulcated 
but mere lessons of morality, Children are told to ‘‘ be 
good,” go to Sunday-school and chureh, give money to 
the missionaries, &c., and the love of Christ, which is 
the very soul of the Gospel, is brought before them in a 
most sparing manner. 

Now, this should not be so, We want the children 
to be savingly conyerted to Christ. But if we suffer 
their earliest years to pass without trying to bring them 
to him, we are giving to Satan the seed-time of their life, 
and we must not be surprised if he takes the summer 
and autumn also. We are giving them to him till he 
has moulded and made them to his ‘taste, and then we 
wish to offer them to Christ. 

Parents and Sabbath-school teachers, talk to your 
children of Christ. Use your best efforts, that their 
earliest hours may be given to him, not as mere admirers 
of his life and character, but as earnest, faithful, loving 
little Christians, for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 





Eminent Christians. 
ain 

GEORGE HERBERT. 
Grorce Herserr was born‘at the Castle of Mont- 
gomery, April 3, 1593. His earliest years were passed 
under the care of his pious mother, and the chaplain of 
the family, but about 1605 he was sent to Westminster 
School. He made good progress at school, and is said to 
have been of an inoffensive and amiable disposition, fond 
of learning, and religiously inclined. In 1608 he was 
removed to Trinity College, Cambridge, where his cha- 
racter was more fully developed, and the power of Divine 
grace more apparent in his life. He was fond of writing 
sacred poetry, and in a letter addressed to his mother, 
not long after entering at Cambridge, he declares his 
resolution to be, ‘‘that my poor abilities in poetry shall be 
all and ever consecrated to God’s glory.” His biographer, 
Isaac Walton, says, ‘‘ As he grew older, so he grew in 
learning, and more and more in favour both with God 
and man.” ‘To a love of sacred poetry he added that of 
music, of which he would say, “ that it did relieve his 
drooping spirits, compose his distracted thoughts, and 
raised his weary soul so far above earth, that it gave him 
an earnest of the joys of heaven before he possessed them.” 
This fondness for music followed him to the end of his 
life; and only a few days before his death, he suddenly 
rose up, and calling for one of his instruments, he took it 
in hand, and exclaimed— 

“My God, my God, 
My music shall find thee ; 
And every string 

Shall have his attribute to sing ;” 

after which he tuned it, played, and sang— 


“The Sundays of man’s life 
Threaded together on Time’s wing, 
Make bracelets to ddorn the wife 
Of the eternal, glorious King,” Xe. 

Herbert was chosen University Orator in 1619, and 
occupied that post for eight years. During this period he 
was honoured for his wisdom and manifold excellencies, 
but his health was feeble, and had it not been for his 
mother’s influence, he would have turned his attention to 
a more active mode of life. There was in this restlessness 
probably a spark of ambition, but it was overruled, and 
he determined to give himself to the ministry of the 
Gospel, Of that calling he said, “ I- will labour to make 
it honourable, by consecrating all my learning, and all my 
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poor abilities, to advance the glory of that God that gave 
them, knowing that I can never do too much for him 
that hath done so much for me, as to make me a 
Christian ; and I will labour to be like my Saviour, by 
making humility lovely in the eyes of all men, and 
by following the merciful and meek example of my dear 
Jesus.” Nor did he carry out this resolve only in his own 
strength ; he recognised the absolute need of God’s Spirit 
to help him, as we may gather from much that he wrote. 
For example, in his poem on grace :— 
* My stock lies dead, and no increase 
Doth my dull husbandry improve : 
Oh, let Thy graces without cease 
Drop from above !” 
That his confidence was not in his own merits is 
frequently expressed with no less quaintness than beauty 
in his writings, as when he makes the Saviour say,— 
**So sits the earth’s great curse in Adam’s fall 
Upon my head: SoI remove it all , 
From the earth unto my brows, and bear the thrall : 
Was ever grief like mine /” 
Hisviews of the character of the sacred Scriptures may be 
inferred from the fact that he makes such abundant-use 
of them. What he says of the “parson” was true of 
himself :—“‘ The chief and top of his knowledge consists 
in the Book of Books, the storehouse and magazine of 
life and comfort, the Holy Scriptures. ‘There he sucks 
and lives, In the Scriptures he finds four things: pre- 
cepts for life, doctrines for knowledge, examples for 
illustration, and promises for comfort.” For the under- 
standing of these there must be, first, a holy life, ‘* because 
they are not understood but with the same Spirit that 
writ them.’ A second means is prayer; and the third 
is a diligent comparison of Scripture with Scripture. 
What he would have thought of modern carping criticism 
we may learn from what follows :—*“‘ For all truth being 
consonant to itself, and all being penned by one and 
the self-same Spirit, it cannot be but that an industrious 
and judicious comparing of place with place must be 
a singular help to the right understanding of the 
Scriptures.” 

After his ordination he was made prebend of Layton 
Ecclesia, near Spalding, where he found a church in 
ruins. This church he rebuilt. Some three years later, 
or about 1629, he was afflicted with ague, and removed 
for his health to Woodford, in Essex. During his stay 
at Woodford his ague left him, but his general health 
rather became worse than better. In his sufferings he 
would sometimes exclaim, ‘‘ Lord, abate my great afilic- 
tion, or increase my patience; but, Lord, I repine not. 
I am dumb, Lord, before thee, because thou doest it.” 
From Woodford he removed to Dantsey, in Wiltshire, 
and there his health was much improved.’ Not long 
after, he married a lady, who sympathised with him in 
his self-denial and complete consecration to God, and who 
copied his example long after his removal to a better world. 

His next change was to Bemerton, in Wiltshire, the 
living of which was presented to him by Charles I., at 
the request of the Earl of Pembroke. This was in 1630. 
Isaac Walton says he must here ‘‘ bes the reader to 
prepare for an almost incredible story of the great sanctity 
of the short remainder of his holy life—a life so full of 
charity, humility, and all Christian virtues, that it de- 
serves the eloquence of St. Chrysostom to commend and 
declare it.” One thing is certain, that from that hour 
he strove with all the energy of his soul to do the will of 
God. “I beseech him,” he said, ‘‘ that my humble and 
charitable life may so win upon others as to bring glory 
to my Jesus, whom I have this day taken to be my 
Master and Governor.” The church at Bemerton, like 
the one at Layton, was sadly out of repair, and its 





restoration was one of his first duties. When he took 
up his residence in the village, he told his congregation, 
at the close of his first sermon, ‘‘ that should not be 
his constant way of preaching, for since Almighty God 
does not intend to lead men to heaven by hard questions, 
he would not, therefore, fill their heads with unnecessary 
notions; but that, for their sakes, his language and 
expression should be more plain and practical in his 
future sermons.” The text for all these future sermons 
was always taken from the Gospel for the day, and this 
is all we know of them, for not one has been preserved. 
Herbert laboured hard to instruct his flock in the doc- 
trines, as well as the duties, of religion; and being.a 
decided member of the Church of England, all he said 
was in accordance with the rules and formularies thereof. 
Probably few have endeavoured’so fully to explain the 
parts and practices of the Liturgy. 

But his religion went further, and in his family he 
sought to give religious exercises a prominent place. 
Not only so, but he desired that all the intercourse 
between himself and his household should be in accord- 
ance with his Christian profession. Towards the poor 
and afilicted in his parish he was like a father ; his zeal 
for their interests, and his liberal aid for their wants, 
seemed never exhausted. One-tenth of his tithes was 
set apart for the needy, and a much larger proportion of 
his income was actually given, because he viewed himself 
as the steward of Christ, and not the master of what 
he had. 

This active consecration did not last long; he rapidly 
declined, and he had to withdraw from the public duties 
of his office. He calmly resigned himself to his lot, and 
sought, by God's grace, to fix his heart on that place 
where true joy is only to be found, saying, ‘I long to be 
there, and wait for my appointed change with hope and 
patience.” His hope of heaven was firm and steadfast ; 
not a cloud seemed to intervene, and he longed to ‘ dwell 
where these eyes will see my Master and Saviour, Jesus.” 
In this frame he continued meditating, praying, and 
rejoicing till he died. ‘I have nothing to present to 
my merciful God,” said he, ‘‘but sin and misery; the 
first is pardoned, and a few hours will put a period to 
the latter.” When they told him of his gcod works, he 
remarked, ‘‘ They are good works if they are sprinkled 
with the blood of Christ—not otherwise.” Soon after he 
said he had had a conflict with his last enemy, and “ had 
overcome him by the merits of his Master, Jesus.” His 
last words were, ‘* Lord, forsake me not now my strength 
faileth me, but grant me mercy, for the merits of my 
Jesus. And now, Lord; Lord, now receive my seul.” 
This was about the year 1635. 

The writings of this able man and talented writer, as 
well as consistent Christian and earnest minister, are few, 
but very precious: They are partly English and Latin 
poems, and partly prose. The English poems are re- 
markable for the quaintness of their language, but 
equally so for the sweetness and loveliness of their piety. 
They have been, and still are, universal favourites. ‘The 
prose works consist of letters, the “* Country Parson,” &c., 
and the last-named is much admired by faithful ministers, 
to whom it can give many useful hints, even at this day. 








Wuicuw Way bors THE Tret Lean ?—“If the tree 
fall toward the south or toward the north, in the place where 
the tree falleth, there it shall be” (Kecl. xi. 3). There is 
a solemn meaning couched under this metaphor. The tree 
will not only lie as it falls, it will also fall as it leans, And 
the great question which every one ought to bring home to 
his own bosom, without a moment’s delay, is this :— What is 
the inclination of my soul? Does it, with all its affections, 
lean towards God, or from him? 
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THE AQUARIUM, 


Tit. 
THE first tenants should be the hardy varieties of the Sea- 
Anemones. 

The anemones require but little care; they do not gene- 
rally need feeding, though the daisy and plumose anemones 
greedily take minced mutton, or oyster. But, as a rule, 
there are enough infusoria for their subsistence ; and it is 
safer not to feed them, as any fragments not consumed will 
decay, and contaminate the water. 

Next in order of usefulness, hardiness, and adaptability 
to the new aquarium, come the mollusks. And of these, 
snails and periwinkles claim our respectful attention, as the 
most faithful, patient, and necessary scavengers of the con- 
fervoid growths, which soon obscure the marine aquarium. 

“Tt is interesting,” says Mr. Gosse, “ to watch the busi- 
ness-like way in which the periwinkle feeds. At very regu- 
lar intervals, the proboscis, a tube with thick fleshy walls, is 
rapidly turned inside out to a certain extent, until a surface 
is brought into contact with the glass, having a silky lustre. 
This is the tongue: it is moved with a short sweep, and 
then the tubular proboscis infolds its walls again, the tongue 
disappearing, and every filament of conferva being carried 
_up into the interior, from the little area which had been 
swept. The next instant, the foot meanwhile having made 
a small advance, the proboscis unfolds again, the tongue 
makes another sweep, and again the whole is withdrawn ; 
and this proceeds with great regularity. I can compare the 
action to nothing so well as to the manner in which the 
tongue of an ox licks up the grass of the field, or to the 
action of the mower cutting swath after swath.” 

Of crustacea, the prawns and the smaller kinds of crabs 
may be admitted to the aquarium, though but sparingly. 
They are rude, noisy, quarrelsome, and somewhat destruc- 
tive—but, for the same reason, amusing tenants of the tank. 

All are familiar with the mode in which the soldier or 
hermit crab takes possession of and lives in the shells of 
whelks and snails. Poorly protected behind by nature, the 
homeless crab wanders about, seeking a lodging. Presently 
he meets with an empty shell, and, after probing it carefully 
with his claw to be sure it is not tenanted, he pops into it 
back foremost in a twinkling, and settles himself in his new 
house. Often, too, he may be seen balancing the conve- 
niences of the one he is in and of another vacant lodging 
he has found in his travels; and he even ventures out of his 
own, and into the other, and back again, before being satis- 
fied as to their respective merits. In all these manceuvres, 
as well as in his daily batiles with his brethren, he is one of 
the drollest of creatures. 

The deep-sea soundings taken recently for the Atlantic 
telegraph have demonstrated the existence of organic life 
even at the bottom of the ocean. Numerous living infu- 
soria have been brought to the light of day, from their 
hidden recesses, by the lead. ‘ Deeper than ever plummet 
sounded” before these latter days, there exist myriads of 
minute creatures, and of alge to furnish their food. It is 
an unanswered problem, How they can resist. the enormous 
pressure to which they must be there subjected, amounting, 
not unfrequently, to several tons to the square inch, And 
still another point of interest for us springs from this. It 
is an inquiry of practical importance to the aquarian natu- 
ralist, How far the diminished pressure which they meet 
with in the tank, on being transferred from their lower 
homes to the aquarium, may influence their viability. May 
not some of the numerous deaths in the marine tank be 
reasonably attributed to this lack of pressure? What a 
difference, too, has Nature established, in the natural power 
to resist pressure, between those creatures which float near 
the surface and those which haunt the deeper sea! The 
jelly-fish can live only near the top of the water, and, float- 
ing softly through a gentle medium, is yet crushed bya 
touch ; while the coral-builder bears the superincumbent 
weight of worlds on his vaulted cell with perfect impunity, 

Another important question is, How far alteration in the 
amount-of light may affect the more delicate creatures. 
‘What fishes do without light has been solved by the dark- 








ness of the Mammoth Cave, the tenants of whose black 
pools are eveless, evidently because there is nothing to see. 

Some points of general management are so important, 
and some dangers so imminent, that we cannot pass them by 
unnoticed. The aquarian enthusiast is very apt to be m 
too great haste to see everything going on, and commits the 
common error of trying too many things at once. The 
aquarium must be built up slowly, object by object ; plants 
first, and of the simplest kinds; and not until they are well 
settled, and the water beaded with oxygen bubbles, should 
we think of introducing living creatures; and even then 
only the hardier kinds of mollusks and crabs, All delicate 
animals must be intrusted one by one to their new home, 
and carefully watched for deaths and decay, which, whether 
arising from dead plants or animals, ruin everything very 
quickly, unless they be promptly removed. For sulphuretted 
hydrogen, even in very minute quantities, is sure death to 
all these little creatures. 

The emanations from paint and putty are often fatal in 
new tanks. Several weeks’ exposure to water, air, and sun- 
light is necessary to season the new-made aquarium. Of 
equal consequence is it that the water be absolutely pure ; 
and if brought from the sea, care must be exercised about 
the vessel containing it. Salt acts upon the glazing of 
earthen ware of some kinds. Stone or glass jars are safest. 
New oak casks are fatal from the tannin which soaks out; 
fir casks are safe and good. So delicate and sensitive are the 
minute creatures which people the sea, that they have been 
found dead on opening a cask in which a new oak bung was 
the only source of poison. And no wonder; for a very 
slight proportion of tannic acid in the water corrugates and 
stiffens the thin, smooth skin of the anemone, like the tan- 
ning of leather. 

A certain natural density of the sea-water must also be 
preserved, ranging between no wider limits than 1026 and 
1028. And in the open tank evaporation is constantly de- 
ranging this, and must be met by a supply from without. 
As the pure water alone evaporates, and the salts and earthy 
or mineral constituents are left behind, two things result : 
the water remaining becomes constantly more dense; and 
this can be remedied only by pure fresh water poured in to 
restore the equilibrium. Hence the marine aquarium 
must be replenished with fresh water, until the proper speci- 
fic gravity, as indicated by the hydrometer, is restored. 

When any of the fishes give signs of sickness or suffoca- 
tion, by coming to the surface and gulping air, they may be 
revived by having the water aérated by pouring it out re- 
peatedly from a little elevation, or bya syringe. The fishes 
are sometimes distressed, also, when the room gets too warm 
for them. A temperature of 60° is about what they require. 
And they will stand cold, many of them, even to being 
frozen with the water into ice, and afterwards revive. 

The degree of light should be carefully regulated by a 
stained glass side, or a shade. Yet it must be borne in 
mind that sunlight is indispensable to the free evolution of 
oxygen by the plants. And when the sun is shining on the 
water, all its occupants appear more lively, and the fishes 
seem intoxicated—as they doubtless are—with oxygen. 

A novice is apt to overstock his aquarium. Not more 
than two moderate-sized fishes to a gallon of water is a safe 
rule. Care, too, must be taken to group together those 
kinds of creatures which are not natural enemies, or natural 
food for each other, or a sad scene of devastation and murder 
will ensue. 

Cleansing cannot be always intrusted to snails. But the 
sides may be scrubbed with a soft swab! made of cotton or 
wick-yarn. Deaths will occasionally take place, and’ even 
suicide. 

For all this detail, labour, and patient care, we may rea- 
sonably find two great objects: first, tie cultivation and 
advancement of natural science ; second, the purest delight 
and healthiest amusement. 

So, too, in watching the aquarium itself, we shall see end- 
less repetitions of those “sea-changes,” the work of Him who 
holdeth the waters in his hand, and-measureth the ocean 
with a span. 
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A RAT STORY. 

SoME year's ago, a gentleman went topay a visit to a country 

istrate, residing in a remote part of the kingdom. The 
worthy justice of the peace was a kirid-hearted man, and held 
in’ great respect ; but he possessed some peculiarities, one of 
which was his singular powers of smell. The good man’s 
olfactory capabilities were so exquisitively refined as to 
become an infliction, When his friend arrived, after the 
usual greetings, he observed, “I am delighted to see you; 
but why did you enter by the garden gate? There is 
nothing saved ; it is quite as far round.” 

“T grant it is,” said the gentleman. “But, pray my 
friend, how do you know that I entered by the garden 

te ? ” 

“T could tell the moment you approached that you had 
touched the brass handle of the gate.” 

Shortly afterwards, proceeding from the drawing room to 
the library, they crossed the hall, and the master of the 
house, turning with a sad face to his friend, told him that a 
rat had lately passed through the hall. 

. “* How can you tell?” said the astonished visitor. 

“ By the smell,’”’ was the answer. 

An hour or so afterwards, the geutleman and his guést 
were walking through the well-appointed grounds, and they 
proceeded to inspect various outbuildings—among others 
a handsome coach house, recently erected. Here the olfactory 
nerves of the magistrate were fearfully disturbed. 

“There is a colony of rats,” said he, “ under this floor, and 
they will cause the wall to sink and crack by their under- 
mining operations.” 

The visitor expressed his inability to give an opinion, for 
he could see nothing, and he could smell nothing. The 
gentlemen returned to the house, and the subject was 
forgotten. About eleven o’clock at night, when the family 
were retiring to their rooms, the master of the house ordered 
the entire household to provide themselves with whatever 
they considered would produce the greatest noise, and to 
assemble in the hall. The instructions were obeyed, and 
coachman, groom, footmen, servants, children, visitors,and the 
gentlemen, quickly congregated together, armed with tongs, 
pokers, kettles, horns, drums, and a host of noisy weapons, 
headed by an Indian gong, a dinner-bell, and a watchman’s 
rattle; but the whole assembly were in profound silence, 
scarcely daring to breathe, and, if they did breathe, taking 
care that their neighbour should not know it. 

“ Follow me,” said the justice, “and not a whisper from 
any one of you.” 

Like 80 many spirits they glided out of the house, across 
A silent 


the den, into the unfortunate coach-house. 
sighih Wis given to open the doors of the coach-honse, and 
those of all the out-buildings, and at a given sign every one 
was to produce the largest amount of discord that his 


ingenuity could devise. The doors were thrown back, and in 
silence all entered by the light of the moon, and stationed 
themselves round the walls. The mansion being far from 
the village, not a sound was heard at this hour of night. 
After a short pause, his worship uttered the decree, “ Strike, 
blow, thump, shout, bang with might and main!” Never 
did servants better obey their master—they vied with each 
other ; and as to the younkers of the family—the sons, they 
screamed with delight, and the visitors lent theif aid, with 
some anxiety as to when they should again recover the power 
of heating. An amount of discord was produced almost 
beyond endurance, and was continued for two or three 
minutes, andthen silence was commanded, and the household 
marched off to their beds. 

The next day the visitor and his host took a walk, and 
when they were about a mile from home, they came toa 
river, with a bridge crdssing close to a large handsome mill. 
The miller happened to be standing on the bridge, when 
this dialogue enstied :— 

* How do you do, squire, this morning ?” 

“Very well indeed, thank you. ow are you, Mr. 
Miller ?” 

“Well, squire, f ain’t very well,” 

*Tndeed ! how is that? ” 
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ee Til tell you, squire; T had a mortal fright last 
night.” 

“Why, what in th f d 

'y, What in the name of wonder, my worth 

could frighten a bold fellow like you? ” . a 

“Well, squire, I’ll tell you how it was. I came last night 
about oS aan eleven toset my mill, and when I had done, 
I thought I would takea sniff of fresh air upon the bridge, 
for the moon was rising, and it was uncommon hot. Well, 
— T hadn’t been there three minutes before I saw a 
whole army of rats coming along the road. I never saw such 
a multitude in all my born days ; and, as the plague would 
have it, the brutes, smelling my corn, tamed and crossed 
the bridge. They ran under me, and they ran over me, and 
they frightened me almost to death ; and, as ill luck would 
have it, my mill door was open, and every one of the rats 
entered the mill, and I am blessed if they are not there at 
this moment, and there they are likely for ever to remain.” 

The squire and his guest walked on, settling it in their 
own minds that rats are not lovers of discord. In their 
flight, it.is supposed, the panic communicated itself to the 
rats in the field and the rats in the ditches, and at last the 
frightened fugitives became a multitude sufficient to strike 
terror into the heart of the stoutest miller in the land. 








THE NAME OF JESUS. 


JxEsu! the very thought. is sweet ! 

In that dear name all heart-joys meet; 
But sweeter than the honey far 

The glimpses of his presence are. 


No word is sung more sweet than this ; 
No name is heard more full of bliss ; 

No thought brings sweeter comfort nigh 
Than Jesus, Son of God Most High ! 


Jesu! the hope of souls forlorn ! 

How good to them for sin that mourn ! 
To them that seek thee, O how kind! 
But what art thou to them that find? 


No tongue of mortal can express, 

No letters write its blessedness ; 
Alone who hath thee in his heart 
Knows, love of Jesus ! what thou art. 


O Jesu! King of wondrous might! 

O Victor! glorious from the fight ! 

Sweetness that may not be expressed, 
« And altogether loveliest ! 








A LESSON ON CHARITY. 


Ar a missionary meeting among the negroes in the West 
Indies, it is related that these resolutions were adopted :—~ 

1. We will give something. 

2. We will give according to our ability. 

3. We will give willingly. 

At the close of the meeting, a leading negro took his 
seat at the table, with pen and ink, to put down what 
each came to contribute. Many advanced to the table, 
and handed in their-contributions, some more and some 
less. Among the contributors was an old negro who was 
very rich—almost as rich as the rest united. He threw 
down a small silver coin. 

“Take dat back again,” said the chairman of the 
meeting. ‘Dat may be ’cordin’ to de fust resolution, 
but not ’cordin’ to de second.” 

The rich old man penoesinghy took it up and hobbled 
back to his seat much enraged: One after another came 
forward, and all giving more than himself, he was 
ashamed, and again threw a piece of money on the table, 
saying— 

‘* Dar, take dat.” 

It was a valuable piece of gold, but it was given with 
sé much ill-temper, that the chairman atisWered— 

“No, sah, dat won’t do! Dat may be ‘cordin’ to de 
fust and second resolutions. but not ’cordin’ to de third,” 
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He was obliged to take it up again. Still angry with 
himself, the rich old negro sat a long time, until nearly 
all were gone, and then advanced to the table, and, with 
a smile on his countenance, laid a large sum of money on 
the table. 

“ Dar, now, berry well,” said the presiding negro; 
‘dat will do; dat am ’cordin’ to all de-resolutions.” 


This simple narrative contains in a nut-shell the whole 


formula of benevolence. ) 








A DREAM. 


‘Some time since, an American clergyman gave an 


account of a dream which led to the conversion of a 
gentleman now a member of his church. Before his 
conversion, the man referred to prided himself on the 
strict. morality of his life. He was a moralist in the 
strict sense of the word, and felt that he was ready to 
o: before God in judgment at any time. One night he 
reamed that he Toft this world and went to another. 
He soon found himself in a large audience-room, the 
door of which led to the abode of the blest. Over this 
door were written these words: ‘“‘ None can enter here, 
but those who have led a strictly moral life, and have 

id their honest debts.” The words did not alarm him; 

efelt that he was sure of entering. He had led that 
moral life, and paid his honest debts. O yes, he could 
surely enter there. 

Very soon a poor, wretched old man came up to him, 
and said— 

“You cannot enter, you have not paid your honest 
debts. ”” 

** Why, yes; I have.” 

“Ah, no; don’t you remember me? Once, while on 
earth, you were riding in your carriage, and I asked you 
for alms, but you rode swiftly and scornfully by. You 
have not paid your honest debts.” ; 

Shortly another, seeing him, stepped up to him and 

id 


‘ My dear sir, you cannot pass that door, you have not 
paid * bare honest debts.” 

“ Certainly, I have.” 

“Do you remember buying a yoke of oxen of me?” 

“Yes, but I paid the price you demanded.” 

“So you did; but you overreached me; you took ad- 
vantage of my necessity. You cannot enter there.” 

And go it was with one after another. He began to 
feel that his morality would avail him nothing. Shortly 
the letters faded‘ away, and then came in their place, 
shining in clear, beautiful characters, this sentence : 
: The blood of Jesus Christ ro ao all an Re 
his agony he Christ as his on pe. And when 
he pro Ags sete all his boast of morality, ac- 
cepted Christ as his only salvation, and became a living 
example of faith and trust in him. 








THE FOUNTAIN OF LIVING WATERS. 

* As the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow riters of living 
water. Butthis spake he of the Spirit, whieh they that believe on hiin 
shoald receive.”— John vii. 38. 

THE rivérs of living water flow only from Jesus. It is 
never true of any believer that rivers of living water flow 
from him. Whatever the grace he may receive from the 
fulness of Him who flleth all in all, he is but & vessel— 
an earthen vessel, a golden pitcher, if you will—how- 
ever adorned, and however precious. But there is no 
fountain in hitiself. ‘The promise is, indeed, to him that 
drinketh of the river of the Saviour’s grace (John iv. 14), 
that this heavenly gift should be “in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” But all that he 
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receives unto everlasting life is from that one fountain 
which God has opened in his own dear Son. The stream 
flows from the bosom of the Saviour alone. Every 
refreshing gift is from his grace, And as successive 

ifts are graciously bestowed, they are constant outgoings 

m. the fulness which dwells in him alone. There is our 
rich supply: not in Siloam, not in ceremony, not in ex- 
perience, not in gifts, not in any improvement of gifts, 
No, we are shut up to Christ alone, who gives to those 
who know him living water in constant streams. The 
more somnpletely we live on Jesus, and dwell in him, the 
richer and fuller is our supply. The great scheme of 
Gospel mercy is a personal one completely. Every 
promise is yea and amen in Christ Jesus, Every good 
and every perfect gift is from him alone, and only to be 
found there. When thirsty, we come to him, and be- 
lieving on him, we drink. Our faith drinks from the 
living water that flows from him. This faith is not 
merely the mind’s acceptance of his teaching, but the 
repose of the heart’s trust and affection upon his person. 
The more we thus live by grace in him, the more 
thoroughly and truly do we understand and enjoy the 
provision which is to be found in him alone. From his 
gracious bosom flow these wondrous streams, bringing 
pardon, peace, acceptance, renewal, consolation, rest, and 
glorious hope, combined in one gracious, abundant 
ministration to the believing soul, 

This is the prophetic testimony, as the Scripture hath 
said. To find Scripture testimonies to this fountains 
fulness in Jesus, it would be difficult to go astray: 
“ Behold, God is my salvation. Therefore with joy 
shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation” 
(Isaiah xii. 2, 3). “ There is a river, the streams whereof 
shall make glad the city of God” (Psalm xlvi. 4): 
* Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters. 
I will make an everlasting coveiiaht with you, even the 
sure mercies of David” (Isaiah lv. 1, 3). “And it shall 
come to pass in that da¥, that a fountain shall come forth 
of the house of the Lord, and shall water the valley of 
Shittim” (Joel iii. 18). “And it shall be in that day, 
that living waters shall go out of Jerusalem ; in summer 
and in winter shall it be” (Zechariah xiv. 8). 

Life is spent in the toilsome getting of that which an 
hour consumes. But from Jesus “ living waters flow "—= 
always flow, in summer and in winter the sanie. 
material temple was a type of him in his incarnate 
state; and every blessing which the temple illustrated 
really flowed only from him. These figurative material 
streams describe his abounding fulness, his overflowing 
grace: “ My peace I give unto you,” he says. “Not as 
the world giveth, give I unto you.” Whatever peace 
the world could give, was toilsome gain and easy loss. 
From him peace would flow like a river, always full, 
always open, always refreshing. Thus the Holy Spirit 
presented and proclaimed him: “ As the Scripture hath 
said” of him, so every generation of his people have 
always found him. So all who believe in him shall 
always find him to the end. 

The Divine interpretation of this figurative statement 
is annexed. Of this abundant supply of grace and love 
in him, the Scripture had spoken, and now also he spake 
himself. ‘The Scripture pono of him as. the fountain of 
provision. He spake of the real provision which that 
fountain should supply : ‘‘ This he spake of the Spirit, 
which they that believe on him should receive.” It is 
the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, of whom he speaks—the 
Spirit whom the Saviour gives, to dwell in those who 
believe and love him, and to abide in them forever. ° He 
is the source and spring of every gift and every grace. 
He dwells personally within the truly believing. They 
receive him as the Saviour’s gift. He forms Christ 
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within the soul. He makes us to know the things which 
are freely given to us of God in Christ. 

He that believeth receives this Spirit. His faith, the 
work and fruit of the Holy Spirit, is the evidence of his 

nce and power. But he that believeth receives the 
Spirit yet more and more abundantly. All his gracious 
gifts come through the living faith which he imparts: 
“The just shall live by faith.” Every step in grace is 
but another step in this life of faith. The more we live 
in the Spirit, and walk in the Spirit, the more too do we 
live by faith, and walk by faith. 

But the special promise is also defined by a time : “The 
Holy Ghost was not yet given, because Jesus was not yet 
glorified.” The Holy Spirit was the real guide and com- 
forter of the saints in every age. He was a creating, an 
omnipresent Spirit. 


thought; all life was by this Spirit. But in the New 


Testament dispensation, the Spirit is immediately from | 


Jesus. The covenant office, the appointed relation of the 


Spirit in this Gospel scheme, is to take of the things | 


of Christ, and to show them to man. 
Christ. 

When the Saviour was glorified—when he had as- 
cended, was accepted—he sent the Holy Spirit. He gave 
the Comforter to his disciples. When he is glorified 
among his people, the Holy Spirit dwells with them. 
Would we receive the Spirit?—we must glorify Jesus. 
We must exalt and honour him. This is the appointed 
method. Let us receive it, and employ it, and gain the 
blessing. 


He is to testify of 








Pouths’ Department, 


PROVIDENCE. 

Tne weather prohibiting all out-door rambles, the juniors 
of the household had betaken themselves to their favourite 
in-door occupations, and only met for a short time in the 
breakfast-room, waiting for the father and mother to join 
their circle. Willie in the mean time was showing his sister 
how it was possible “ to gain a loss.” The young gentleman 
majntained the opinion that the term, although it implied a 
contradiction, expressed a state of things that did frequently 
occur, and he closed his discussion by adducing a fact which, 
he said, according to the estimate of an eminent member of 
the Lower House, was worth a hundred arguments. 

“T have lately,’ said Willie, “seen a gentleman who, by 
gaining one shilling, has lost two pounds,” : 

A burst went forth from several speakers calling upon 
Master Willie to explain. 

“ Here is my explanation,” he replied :— 

A widow lady, possessed of a small property, wished to be- 
queath to an orphan asylum and other benevolent objects some 
mark of her regard. She sent for a ae to draw up her will, 
and the person not knowing or not thinking of the state of the 
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Be it known unto you that this enigma was announced by 
one of the seven sages of Greece, and the’ oracle waits for 
your response.” 

Before the enigma was solved, the family assembled, and 
the discussion ceased. 

“Our subject this morning,” said the father, is “ Pro- 
vidence and its interpositions. There are three Books by 
the same Divine Author, which it is profitable for us to 
study :— 

“The Book of Creation ; 

“The Book of Providence; and 

“The Book of Redemption. 

“Let us this morning study a few pages in the second 
volume, and the truths there taught we shall find to be 
grand and diversified.” 

“Pray, papa, enumerate some of them,” said Mande. 

“Twill. Thereis direct Providence —God working with- 
| out any intervening causes. 

“There is indivect Providence—God working: by the use 

| of means. 

“There is God’s ordinary Providence—that which is per- 

| petually discerned in the course of nature, 

| “There is God’s extraordinary Providence—when he is 
pleased to depart from the established order of things. 

“There is God’s general Providence—which extends. to 

the things of the world. 
| _ “There is God’s speciai Providence—which relates to the 
| Church; and : 
| “There is God’s particular Providence—which embraces 
| the actions and circumstances of individuals, 
| Let me give you one or two instances of what may be 
' termed a particular or individual Providence.” 

It is related in the life of Mr. Cecil, the well known divine, 
| that he was riding on horseback through one of the London 
| Streets, when his horse fell, and he was thrown to the ground. 
| At that moment a heavy wagon was passing, and the driver 
| being on the other side, and unconscious of ‘the disaster, could 
| render no service ; and before Mr. Cecil could rise, the wheel 
| passed over a portion of his head, and death appeared inevitable; 
| but by God’s Providence Mr. Cecil that morning wore a new 
hat, and as the wheel passed over his head the top of the hat 
bent inward, and being very stiff, it forced the head out of the 
hat ; so that while the hat was crushed the wearer escaped unin- 
jured, and lived for many years of future usefulness. 

“ Assuredly,” observed Maude, “ it is far more consolatory 
to our minds to regard these interpositions as the result of 
an ever watchful guardianship, than.to banish the Almighty 
from the overruling care of his own world, by moodily 
ascribing such events to CHANCE.” 

“Without doubt, my dear Maude, for ‘ chance,’ after all, is 
only another word for our want of knowledge; therefore the 
word, as men often use it, can have no place in a Christian 
man’s vocabulary. As good Matthew Henry expresses it, 
‘what we call the course of nature, should be termed the 
way of Providence, for 

‘ All nature is but art unknown to thee; 
All CHANCE direction, which thou canst not see; 
All discord harmony, not understood ; 
i All partial evil, universal good ; 











law, suffered her to leave twenty pounds to each of the charities. ante ; r . 
Now, had the gift been Ginshenik' avandia nineteen shillings to nay mc “ pce fo Le re bsruiid 
each, then each would have received the amount specified ; but | ike in what He gives, and what denies, : 
being for twenty pounds, each suffered a deduction of two| “An overruling Providence may be discerned in this 
minds legacy duty, so that the gain of one shilling was the important fact, which chance could never bring about, 
oss of two pounds. | Amidst the convulsion of states and the ruin of empires, the 
* And this,” said Willie, “is very much like ‘ gaining a | useful arts, when once invented, are never lost. ‘ Tyre and 
loss. ” | Sidon have passed away, and the prosperity of ancient Egypt 
“ As you have succeeded so well,” said Maude, “ in puzzling | is departed, perhaps for ever ; but the ship, the plough, and 
us all, try again, Willie.” the loom remain, and have been perpetually improving. 
Our young friend, assuming a very grave look, thus ad-| “ We see it also in the smallness of the number of those 
dressed them: “At your request I speak; therefore, right | whom Providence has placed in situations in which personal 
trusty and weil-beloved people, listen unto me while I utter | activity is unn . By far the greater number of men 
the words of the wise. I will declare unto you who the | are compelled to exert themselves—to mix and to contend 
speaker is, if you declare also of whom he is speaking:— —_| with their equals in the race of fortune and of honour. It 
¢ Thirty daughters pertain to twelve sons of one sire, | is thus that the powers of man are called forth, and the 
Who live through all time, yet all yearly expire ; world is enriched by their discoveries. ; 
They are Diack: on one side, and white on the other, | “But I promised to quote another remarkable deliverance, 
And though born of one stock, never saw one another.’ | as a proof of a special Providence. 
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home, in order to pass the vacation at his fatlier’s house. 

had obtaimed a front seat on one of the old-fashioned four- 
horse coaches, and all progressed to his satisfaction ; but when 
the coachman had accomplished little more than half the 
journey he stopped at a road-side inn, and began to collect the 
fares. A young man arrived at this moment in great haste, 
anxious to obtain a place, but could not, as the coach was 
carrying both inside and outside its full complement of pas- 
sengers. When the coachman applied to the student for his 
fare he was requested to wait until the coach arrived at his 
father’s house, for the collegian protested that he had no money, 
but that his father would pay. The driver, knowing the young 
man, refused to comply, and insisted upon his vacating the 
seat, vowing that he would not carry him another step. After 
a violent altercation the young man was compelled to descend, 
and the new comer was invited to occupy the vacant seat. The 
coach started, leaving the student at the inn, and overwhelmed 
at the mortification to which he had been exposed, About an 
hour or two afterwards, and while the young man remained at 
the inn, intelligence arrived that the coach had been over- 
turned ; that it fell on the side on which the young man had 
been sitting, and that the person who occupied the student's 
seat was killed on the spot. The student was so deeply im- 
pressed with the thought of his deliverance from death in his 
unfit state of mind, that it changed the whole tenor of his 
conduct, and he afterwards became a minister of the Gospel, 
and laboured for many years in distant lands, 


“Ts there not,” said the mother, “a similar rescue men- 
tioned in the life of Bunyan ?” 

*T think there is, but I cannot at this moment recall the 
particulars to my mind. Pray tell it,” said the father; 


“for no event can be of slight importance that promoted | 


the safety of that highly-honoured man.” 

* Bunyan,” said the mother, “ was on duty as a sentinel, 
and a comrade came to relieve him; and the soldier had 
scarcely taken up his position on the same spot, when a 
musket-ball passed through his body: the man fell dead at 
Bunyan’s feet. Had the sentinel arrived only one minute 
later, Bunyan’s life would have been lost, and the Christian 
world would never have been edified by the beautiful allegory 
of the Progress of a Christian Pilgrim to the Celestial City.” 

“here is,” said Walter, “a curious circumstance in 
Bunyan’s eventful history which, although it did not save 
his life, in all probability lengthened it.” 

“What was it, Walter?” cried Minnie; “for if others 
know to what yeu refer, I do not; so have compassion on 
me, and tell me.” 

“Tt is soon told, Minnie.” 

Tn the year 1660 poor Bunyan was condemned to perpetual 
hanishment for preaching, and was thrown into prison, Here 
he was obliged to learn to make thread laces, to support 
himself and family; and to add to his distress, one of his 
daughters was blind. In this unjust and cruel confinement 
Bunyan remained for twelve years and a half, without even the 
hope of deliverance, when it so happened that the King, who 
was travelling in the country, was exposed to discomfort and 
to serious peril by an overflowing river, which intercepted the 
King’s course. A sturdy man, one of the Society of Friends, 
volunteered to bear his Majesty on his shoulders; the King 
intrusted himself to the man’s care, and with great difficulty 
they reached the opposite side. ‘The monarch, in his delight, 
inquired of the Sinker whet favour he could granthim. The 

uaker immediately besought his Majesty to release John 

anyan and his family from prison. The m was granted, 
and thus, through the kindness 6f a man unknown, this in- 
structor of Christians was set ‘at liberty, and lived to pass 
sixteen years in active labour after his release. 


“ How diversified are the dealings of Providence !” 

“There is a tradition prevalent,” said Willie, “in refer- 
ence to Sir Thomas Gresham.’ 

It is said that this distinguished merchant, when an infant, 
was deserted by his parent, who deposited the child in a field. 
A person strolling in the field was attracted by the chirp of a 
grasshopper; and while searching for the little creature, he 
heard the cry of an infant. On looking round, he discovered 
the child, and boré it away into the village. Due care was 


taken of the infant, and that deserted child became the opu- | 
lent ahd renowned City merchant, the founder of the Royal 
Exchange; and, to commemorate his providential rescue, a 
grasshopper was affixed to a conspicuous part of the building. 


A student at college, of dissipated habits, was returning | 
He 


“I remember,” said the mother, “when reading of the 
| Rye House Plot, which was planned for the destruction of 
King Charles II. and the royal family, that the design came 
to naught in consequence of a fire breaking out'at New- 
castle, which compelled his Majesty and his brother, and 
| other members of the royal house, to return to town eight 
days earlier than the time appointed.” 

“Tt appears, then, sir,” said Walter, “ that afflictions are 
often our best friends, and render us good ‘ suitand service’ ?” 

“No doubt of it, Walter,” 

“T remember hearing,” said the father, “of a gentleman 
who was sadly disturbed on his way to town. by a violent 
shower of rain, which penetrated through all his garments. 
As he drew near his destination, a robber darted from a by- 
lane, and fired at the gentleman ; and so near to him, that 
his life must have been lost; but the shower that had 
annoyed the traveller had spoili the powder, and the gun 
was harmless; and therefore the traveller’s life was saved. 
Notwithstanding these examples, men are to be found who 
deny a particular Providence. That the Providence of God 
extends no farther than to a general superintendence of the 
affairs of the world, without interposing in the concerns of 
individuals, is conttary to both reason and Scripture. Sach 
a rulé of action would render the government of Almighty 
God loose and contingent, and would leave us no ground 
for trust under its protection. The doctrine of Scripture is, 
that throughout the universe nothing happens without 
God; that his hand is ever active, and his decree or his 
permission applies to every event in life; that nothing is 
too great for his control, nothing too small for his regard. 
No one thing that relates to man is below his inspection 
and his care. While he guides the sun and rules the stars, 
he dwells in the chamber of the penitent or in the cottage, 
poor and lowly, of the man who serves and worships 
him. Wherever the humble and contrite heart dwells, 
whether in turreted castle or in the mud-walled cot, there 
Jehovah dwells also; for Jehovah sitteth upot the throne 
of the universe, and ruleth over the principalities and 
powers of heaven. Lower in the scale of creation he ruleth 
over thé unknown worlds that roll onwards if the infinity 
of space. Lower in creation he ruleth over the prince of 
the power of the air, and the wicked spirits in high places, 
Lower in creation he ruleth over nations and kingdoms, 
over families and individuals, and over all creatures, and 
over all created things—for his power creates all, his good- 
ness sustains all, and his Providence rules over all.” , 

“Tt is worthy of notice, sir,” said Walter, “ that Plato, 
in his dialogues, pronounces the man mad who denies an 
overruling Providence, and other heathen writers condemn 
such opinions; consequently what professing Christians 
sometimes deny, even heathens receive.” 

“TJ do not see,” said the mother, “ how any one can read 
| and believe the history of Moses, or of Jacob, or of Joseph, 
or of David, er of Esther, and yet deny Ged’s individual 
Providence. To quote the words of an old writer.” 

The poison which is conveyed in the denial of a special 
Providence carries its antidote in its own arrant nohsense. 
According to {this mode there could be no room for prayer. 
Thus the whole scheme of this world would be nothing more 
than ohe vast automaton, the framer of which we cannot but 
admire ; but with whom in our daily concerns we have no 
more directly to do than we have with a clockmaker, who had 
furnished us with a clock, whieh went so well as never to 
\ require its niaker’s interference. 

“ Tf,’ said Maude, “affairs that eoncern us were thus set 
| edith arid then left to themsélives, there could be nde of 
| those providential interpositions of which we have been 

speaking; yet these occur so frequently that they appear ta 
enforce conviction, and the results, at times, influence the 
affairs of » whole nation.” 

“Very true, Maude; take the case of the Hmpress 

Josephine and the Persian shawl.” 

A general, who had recently returned from Persia; kad an 

| cohen watt the Emperor Ni leon, and on that occasion 


| presented to the Empress Josephine a shawl of great rarity 
| and of exquisite splendour, The Empress, delighted with the 
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gift, resolved to wear it that evening at the opera, at which | 
both Napoleon and herself had engaged to be present. 
When the Empress appeared, attired for the occasion, the 
general suggested that the shawl should be worn according to 
the fashion of the country, and the change in the mode of wear- | 
ing the shawl caused a delay of four minutes. The coachman, | 
reeiving that he could not reach the gates of the opera- 
house by the time prescribed, drove furiously, and in conse- | 
quence of the rapid driving, the Emperor and those around 
him escaped destruction; for the direful machine that was | 
discharged at the Emperor's earriage missed its object by a 
few yards, and it must have destroyed the carriage and its 
inmates had they proceeded at the usual rate. 


*T can mention a remarkable deliverance,” said Minnie; | 
“but its effects were limited to the parties concerned.” j 
young friend, and waiting for | 


“We are all attention, my 
your anecdote.” | 
A man, some years ago, resolved to take away the life of his 
wife, and selected poison as the least likely to create suspicion ; | 

he kept the poison always at hand, and waited only for a fitting 
opportunity. One day,when they were dining together, and no 
other persons were present, just as each of them had taken a por- | 
tion of the dish, but before they began to eat, the servant desired | 
to speak for a moment to her mistress, who rose up and left | 
the room. The gentleman, availing himself of this opportunity, | 
dropped the poison into the lady’s plate, and on her return, not | 
liking to see her eat the poisoned food, he made an excuse, and | 
left the room for something he required, As the wife was | 
about to esepe of the food, a large fly fell from the ceiling 
into her plate. She removed the fly, and pow? it unpleasant 
to eat the food, after the fly had xgled about the dish, 
exchanged her plate for that of her husband, who quickly 
returned, and began to eat; but shortly after, he was seized 
with excruciating pains, and then, to his unutterable horror, he 
discovered that he was poisoned. His wife, terrified, mentioned 
what had occurred, and the husband, struck with remorse at 
his crime, confessed the guilty act, and expired, 


** Here was Providence sparing and punishing.” 

“ May not,” said Maude, “the happy thought by which 
the life of another is preserved, be also regarded as provi- 
dential? Take the case of Sir James Thornhill.” 


Sir James Thornhill, when painting the cupola of St. Paul’s, 
was so engrossed with some artistic idea, that he unconsciously 
retreated backwards on the scaffold to watch the effect, and 
had reached the edge, when one step more and the artist would 
have been dashed to pieces. A young man on the scaffolding 
perceived the frightful peril, and saw in an instant that before 
he could rescue his master, the fatal step would be taken. He 
instantly pretended to daub the painting : the artist, to save 
his Work from injury, rushed forward, and by this device the 
danger was averted, 

The celebrated traveller and oriental scholar, Dr. Wolff, 
mentions in his memoirs a wonderful deliverance which he | 
experienced. While tarrying in one of the Eastern cities, he 
arose one morning unable to sleep ; and to escape from the heat, 
withdrew from the town at an unusually early hour. While 
seated on the ground reading, he heard a rumbling noise. ‘Turn- 
ing his eyes to the spot whence the noise proceeded, he found 
the city had been swallowed up by an earthquake. The dis- 
comforts of the night saved his life. 


“Speaking of an earthquake, there is, papa,” said Willie, 
. “a singular case recorded in a zoological work, where life 
was preserved by the instinct of animals,” 


In the year 1783 a merchant who resided at Messina, in 
Sicily, had, it is said, two fayourite cats, and their manner, one 
day, alarmed him, Before the shock occurred, these animals 
were anxiously endeavouring to work their way through the 
floor ; their master observing their fruitless labours, opened the | 
door for them. Ata second and a third floor which they found 
closed, they repeated their efforts ; and, on being set completely | 
at liberty, they ran straight through the street and out of the | 
gate of the town. The merchant, whose curiosity was excited | 
by this strange conduct, followed the animals out of the town | 
into the fields, where he saw them again scratching and burrow. | 
ing in the earth. Soon aftef, there was a violent shock of an 
earthquake, and many of the houses in the city fell down, of 
which the merchant's was one, so that he was indebted for his 
life to the singular forebodings of these domestic animals. j 

| 


“Papa,” said Minnie, “I read of an astonishing escape ; it | 
is recorded on a tombstone in a burial ground near to Port | 
Royal, in Jamaica.” 





| 





; ances, 


To the memory of Louis Gaidy, Esq., who was swallowed 


up by the earthquake which occurred in this place in the year 
1692, but by the great Providence of God was, by a second 
| shock of the earthquake, flung into the sea, where he remained 


swimming until he was rescued by some persons in a boat. 


“This gentleman survived the event forty years.” 
* As our time is out,” said the father, “let me offer, as the 


| closing remark, another instance of God’s providential care.” 


Knox, the celebrated Reformer, had many wonderful deliver- 
It was his custom always to sit at the head of his 
table, and with his back to the window ; and we are told that 


| one evening he would not sit in his usual seat, nor would he 


suffer any one else to poeiay it, and in the course of that even- 
ing a bullet was shot in at that window on purpose to kill him. 
The ball struck the chair on which Knox was accustomed to sit, 
but injured no one. 


“May we not say—‘ The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him, and delivereth them ?’” 








GOLD-APPLE WORDS. 


THERE are some words, the Bible says, which are ‘like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.” Many suppose this 
phrase would be better translated network of silver ; but 
it does not matter much. ‘The point is, that there are 
some words as precious and beautiful as gold apples in 
retwork purses of silver. What words can they be? for 
there are many kinds—idle words, careless words, cross 
words, wicked words, words of counsel and of caution, 
parting words, flattering words. Ah! none of these; 
but, a ‘‘ word jitly spoken.” 

The gold-apple word, then, is a fit word. It fits the 
occasion. It fits the truth. Love and kindness fit it. 
What a precious word it must be! So it is. 

A man in prison once fell sick. He was avery wicked 
man, a robber, and the doctor who visited him. tried 
to do something for his soul as well as his body. 
He asked pious friends also to call on the prisoner and 
talk with him. They tried to make him see his guilt in 
the sight of God, and the willingness of Christ to receive 
even the worst who come to him. Nothing, however, 
made any impression. He seemed completely hardened. 
By and by a good old man visited the cell; and this is 
the account the prisoner gave of it. 

‘‘ Doctor,” he said, when the doctor came in, “ you 
don’t understand how. You want to do good to our 
souls, but you don’t go about it right. You keep saying, 
‘Repent, repent!’ just as if we didn’t know that before. 
But that dear old man knew how. He came in and sat 
down right beside me. He looked good, and with an 
eye full of bay see = said wie . vt teh he 
v t ness on the part of the Almighty that he 
Saduld have loved us so much as tosend his only-begotten 
and well-beloved Son into the world to save such sinners. 
as you and J?’ Why, doctor, that word J killed me; it . 
killed me dead. I couldn’t get over it, that that good 
man should put himself on the same level with me—a 
wicked murderer, neither fit to live nor fit to die. I 
cannot keep it out of my mind.” 

He never could... Itsunk deep. His heart was touched, 
and it ended in the poor man’s fleeing to Christ for 
pardon. ‘‘ Never,” said the doctor, “did I witness a 
greater change than when poor John -——-, the highway- 
man, turned Christian and died so penitently.” Those 
were indeed ‘‘ fitly chosen,” gold-apple words. 

You remember Naaman, the great Syrian general, took 
captive a little Jewish maid, and he ied her home 
and gave her to his wife. The child did not forget her 
pious education, but she loved and feared God, Naaman 
was sick of a dreadful and dangerous disease. Nobody 
could help him. ‘ Would God my lord was with the 


| prophet that is in Samaria, for he would cure him,” said 
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the little maid to her mistress. Her mistress told it to 
her husband, and Naaman took a journey to Samaria, 
and he saw the prophet of God, and he believed in his 
word and was healed. Those were gold-apple words of 
the little maid. 

A poor woman lost her husband, and she took on 
piteously, afraid lest her little family might be pinched 
with want. ‘‘ Isn’t our heavenly Father living, mother ?” 
asked her little son. ‘‘ Indeed, he is,” She forgot, but he 
remembered; and her little boy’s gold-apple words com- 
forted her. 

Ah, they drop not from the wise and grown-up only. 
Small li epeak them, and they then seem sweeter than 
ever. We should try to have none others in our families. 
Home should bé full of them. There is no other spot so 
full of opportunities for words of truth, of love, and of 
kindness. They fit everywhere, up-stairs and down, in 
the kitchen and the parlour. 

Scarce as gold is, and fruit also, we may each of us 
have our “apples of gold.” They are beautiful and 
precious, “ sweeter than honey or the honeycomb.” 








Our Pulpit. 


THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST.—IITI. 

“ And Jesus being fall of the Holy Ghost returned from Jordan, and 

was led by the Spirit into the wilderness, being forty days tempted of the 
devil.”—Luke iv, 1, 2. 
ADMONISHED by the conflict of Jesus, of the combat which 
awaits us, assured from his victory that we too can over- 
come, it remains for us to examine the weapons by which he 
has conquered, and by which we too can conquer in our 
turn 


Jesus was “filled with the Holy Ghost,’ when he was 
“baptised, and praying.” This was the secret of his 
strength. Let us “pray without ceasing,” that we may be 
“filled with the Holy Ghost;” for he who is “full of the 
Holy Ghost,” is also “full of wisdom, of faith, and of 
power.” 

Jésus has just been proclaimed by God “ his beloved Son, 
in whom he is well pleased.” This character, while it de- 
signates him as we have seen, for the tempter’s attacks, 
strengthens him also against them, because it permits him 
to apply to God as to a “ Father who hears him always.” 
We need that “the Spirit should bear witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God,” his well beloved 
children. We shall thereby be the more exposed to the 
assaults of the enemy ; but also the better able to resist him: 
“Whosoever is born of God overcometh the world.” 

Jesus is “led by the Spirit” to meet the temptation, and 
he does not encounter it of his own accord : hence his con- 
fidence. Where God is the guide, God is likewise the de- 
fence. Let us not court danger. Peter paid dearly for 
having set at defiance all warnings, and forced ‘his way into 
the temptation which, he had been told, would overcome 
him. Let us do all we can in order that the trial may be 
spared us. If this cannot be, then we shall meet it with the 
freedom which springs from a good conscience, and with the 
strength which accompanies humility. 

Finally, Jesus fasts before and during the temptation. 
This fasting, which the devil makes use of against Jesus, 
gives, at the same time, new strength to Jesus against the 
devil. Our Saviour fasts whilst praying, and in order that 
he might pray. His abstinence is explained to us by that 
of Moses, who, on two occasions, “ fell down before the Lord 
forty days and forty nights, without eating bread or drink- 
ing water :” an example which has been abused elsewhere, 
but which we have too much neglected. The use to which 
both Jesus and his apostles apply fasting, shows us in that 
exercise & means sometimes necessary to wrestle successfully 
against temptation: “This kind (of spirit) can come forth 
by nothing but by prayer and fasting.” Besides, abstinence 

food is connected with an abstinence more general, and 





always in season, which consists in subduing the flesh and 
its propensities: “ I keep under my body, and bring it into 
subjection.” “Make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil 
the lusts thereof.” Satan has his footing in the flesh: when 
the flesh is bridled, he loses his hold and is-powerless. 

Jesus being thus prepared, let us follow aim to the enemy, 
and see by what weapons he obtains the victory. 

The weapons of Jesus ?—say we rather the weapon, for he 
has but one; it is the Word of God. Three times tempted, 
three times he repels the temptation by a simple quotation 
from the Scriptures, without explanation or comment. “J¢ 
is written ””—this one expression tells upon the tempter like 
a tremendous discharge upon an assaulting battalion. “It 
is written ”—the devil withdraws for the first time. “It is 
written ”—the devil withdraws for the second time. “It is 
written ”—the devil gives up the contest. God’s word is 
the weapon which Satan most dreads—a weapon which he 
has never been able to withstand. Most justly does Paul 
call it “the sword of the Spirit ;*” and John describes it in 
the Revelation as “a sharp, two-edged sword, proceeding 
out of the mouth of the Son of man.” With that “ swo 
of the Spirit ” in our hands, our cause becomes that of the 
Holy Spirit himself, and we shall be as superior in strength 
to our adversary, as is the Spirit of God to the spirit of 
darkness. ‘Without it, on the contrary, left to oursclves, 
we shall be as much below him as is man’s nature below 
that of angels. , 

The devil would entangle you again in the snares of the 
world. He proceeds with consummate skill in this attempt. 
Insinuating himself into your company, he represents to 
you that it is scarcely compatible with charity that you 
should keep yourself so distant from the society of men ; 
that a better way to win them over to the Gospel would be 
to frequent their social meetings, thus showing them that 
your religion is not that of anchorites; lastly, that too 
many precautions do not become him who would grow 
strong in Christian virtue, and that there is no glory in a 
triumph obtained without peril. Thus speaks the tempter. 
If you only resist by your own understanding, you will be 
the more easily convinced, in proportion as your natural 
heart is but too much inclined to his suggestions. But if 
you take up God’s Word, if you answer in faith: It is 
written, “ Be not conformed to this world,” this one quo- 
tation puts everything in its true place; the adversary 
is unmasked, and his malice confounded. 

The devil would make you disbelieve that Christian faith 
is the only way to salvation. He takes you to some large 
square in a great city, and pointing out to you the multi- 
tudes passing to and fro without intermission, he says: Can 
you really think that all these are on the road to perdition? 
Neither your understanding nor your heart can respond to 
such a doctrine. And yet, for the most part, these people 
do not believe in Jesus Christ; at least, their faith is not 
yours, not that of those like you. Is it true, then, that the 
only path to life everlasting is the little track in which you 
go? Are not your ideas on this subject narrow and un- 
worthy of God? Thus argues the tempter. If you resist 
him only with your own wisdom, you will not hold out long 
against him; you will return from the fight uncertain, 
trembling, and spiritless. But if, taking up the Word of 
God, you unhesitatingly reply: It is written, “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me,” the spell is destroyed, “the snare is 
broken, and you are escaped” out of the hand of the per- 
fidious fowler. 

Once more, the devil wishes to take away from a faithful 
minister of Jesus Christ all the vitality of his preaching. 
He recommends him not to be so inflexible, not to cry out 
“heresy” for such trifles, not to make heaven so inaccessi- 
ble.and salvation so difficult, and not to throw gloom over 
the géodness of grace by imaginations of a devil and a hell, 
This new course, by gaining him the good-will of all his 
hearers, will enable him to bring them more surely to the 
faith, and turn to 2 more profitable account the precious 
gifts which heaven has bestowed upon him. Thus advises 
the tempter. If you consult nothing but your own light to 
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refute him, you must needs fall into the snare; so skilful 
is he to make good appear evil and evil good—to make light 
seem darkness, and darkness light! But if you rest upon 
God’s word, if you answer with assurance: It is written, 
“Tf any man preach any other Gospel unto you than that 
ye have received, let him be accursed,” the “strong man” 
has found a “stronger” than himself, and he has only to 
quit with consternation the field of batile. 

But, in order that the Word of God may have in our 
hands the power it possessed in those of Jesus, it must be 
for us what it was for him. I know of nothing in the 
whole history of humanity, nor even in the field of divine 
revelation, that proves more clearly than my text the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. What! the Son of God, “He 
who was in the bosom of the Father,” and who could so 
easily draw his resources from himself, preferring to borrow 
them from a book which he finds in our hands, and to de- 
rive his strength whence Joshua, Samuel, David, derived 
theirs? What! Jesus Christ, the Lord of heaven and 
earth, calling to his aid, in that solemn moment, Moses, his 
servant? He who “speaks from heaven,” fortifying him- 
self against the temptations of hell, by the word of him who 
“spake from earth?’ Ah, how can we explain that as- 
tonishing mystery, or rather that wonderful reversing of 
the order of things, if for Jesus the words of Moses were 
not “the words of God, rather than those of men?” if he 
were not fully aware that “holy men of God spoke as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit?” I do not forget, my 
dear friends (and here I address myself more particularly 
to the young ministers of the Word), I do not forget the 
objections which have been raised against the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, nor the real obscurities with which that 
inspiration is surrounded; if they sometimes trouble your 
hearts, they have troubled mine also. But, at such times 
in order to revive my faith, I have had only to glance at 
Jesus glorifying the Scriptures in the wilderness; and I 
have seen that for all who rely upon him, the most embar- 
rassing of problems is transformed into an historical fact, 
palpable and clear. Jesus, no doubt, was aware of the diffi- 
culties connected with the inspiration of the Scriptures; 
and the part of Scripture.which he quotes, the Old 'Testa- 
, ment, is that which presents the greatest of these difficulties. 
Did this prevent him from appealing to its testimony with 
unreserved confidence? Let that which was sufilicient for 
him suffice for you. Fear not that the rock which sus- 
tained the Lord in the hour of his temptation and distress, 
will give way because you lean too entirely upon it. 

Ah! when the devil attempts again to insinuate into your 
mind some one of those scholastic subtleties which, he has 
always in store against the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
content yourselves with referring him to Jesus: “Why 
didst thou not say all this to my master when, in the 
wilderness, he repelled thee by that Word which now seems 
to thee so weak and so uncertain? Go, carry to him thy 
quibbles, and when they have shaken HIM, then imay they 
shake me also!” 

Jesus had no other weapor against Satan than the Word 
of God; but how does he handle this weapon? Let us study 
each of the three quotations which he borrows in succession 
from the Scriptures. Thus, as by his example we have 
learned the power of God’s word, so, by his example, shall 
we also learn the use we ought to make of it. 

After forty days and forty nights spent in the wilderness, 
Jesus is conscious of hunger, from which he does not appear 
to have suffered during the course of his fast, everything 
here being supernatural. Then it is that the devil draws 
near and begins. his attacks. We consider the inward 
character of the temptations, I mean the feelings through 
which the devil hoped to cause the Lord to yield, and which 
properly constitute the spirit of the temptation. Viewed 
thus, the first; temptation is one of distrust; the second one 
of unfaithfulness ; the third one of presumption. 

The devil begins thus: “If thou be the Son of God 
command this stone that it be made bread.” The moment 
was well chosen, and the temptation subtle, The tempter 
would have Jesus employ, for his own personal advantage, 





the divine virtue with which he is invested as the Messiah, 
admitting him to be the Messiah, which, at the same time, 
he would, perhaps, induce him to doubt. It was asif he 
had said to him: “Employ the means at your dis to 
supply your wants, instead of depending upon God whom 
you call your Father, but who appears to have forgotten 
you.” Had Jesus yielded to this proposition, concealing as 
it does so mischievous a design under appearances 80 benev- 
olent, he would have forsaken God’s ways by having 
questioned God’s assistance ; he would havé used this power 
just as Satan had used his, for his own private satisfaction ; 
and so the work of redemption would have been destroyed 
at its-very beginning. Hence he refutes the enemy without 
hesitation, by meeting him simply with this plain answer 
from the Scriptures, “ Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word of God.’ But Jesus, who refuses here 
to make use of his divine power, in order to provide for his 
own necessities, employs it elsewhere to procure superfluities 
for others (John ii. 1—11). 

Bread is the usual means by which God provides for man’s 
subsistence, but not the oaly one he has at his disposal ; 
for the secret of the nutritive virtue resides, not in thé 
bread, but in the comniand 6f God, from which alone proceeds 
every power and every blessing. Without God’s word, bread 
itself could nourish no one, ye 5 we should eat it without being 
satisfied; but that word can; independently of bread, feed 
whom it pleases and asit pleases. God proved this abundantly 
in the people who were with Moses, by nourishing them forty 
years with manna, which ceased to fall from the day they 
set their foot upon cultivated ground. Nay, thé Word of | 
God can support the body of man without bread, without 
manna, without visible means of any kind. On two. occa- 
sions Moses lived forty days on Mount, Sinai, “ without eat- 
ing bread or drinking water.” Elijah journeyed also for 
forty days towards the same mountain, and across the same 
wilderness, without food or drink. Jesus, in his turn, led 
by his Father’s will into a desert where everything was 
wanting, was there so marvellously sustained during his 
forty days’ fast, that he did net even suffer hunger, When 
ever the tempter induces you to call in question God’s 
assistance, because ordinary means are wanting, answer as 
Jesus did: “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word of God.” 

You have hitherto earned with some exertion your own 
bread and that of your family; but suddenly employment 
fails, or your health give way, or your: usual resources 
vanish. ‘This is an opportudity which the devil will not 
neglect to improve. He will not dare to propose to you 
to deceive, or to steal; but he will say, Has God, thy 
Father, no other banquet for thee but those stones, and 
those thorns, amidst which he allows thee to vegetate ? 
Well, since he forsakes thee, help thyself; be not afraid of 
wandering a little from the beaten track, and of providing 
for thy wants by some of those means about which yow are 
too scrupulous. Speculate; try the dazzling chancés of the 
gaming-table; be less exact respecting the choice of thy 
acquaintances; command this stone that it may be made 
bread.” Let your answer be, “he God whom I serve can 
deliver me!” and he will deliver me; but if not, I will not 
turn aside from his paths; and should I die ef hunger, 1 
will “abstain from every appearance of evil! ” 

Your soul’s sustenance gives rise to similar temptations, 
which you must repulse in the same spirit. You find yours 
selves confined in a spiritual desert, shut up in an abode 
where your heart “ faints for the courts of the Lord,” and 
for the communion of his people; you are bound toa situa- 
tion, engaged in a society, where everything is directed 
against your “growth in grace;” for you, the way of sanc- 
tification is hedged up with téniptations and inipediments: 
But it is God who prepared this desert for you: it is he 
who selected this position; you cannot leave it without 
violating your imperative duty. This family to which you 
are bound is that of your natural rélations, whom God has 
commanded you to take cate of, under the alternative 
of “denying the faith, and being worse than an infidel.’ 
In moments like these, the deyil will say, “Is it not time to 
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provide for the welfare of thy soul? Put an end, at any 
cost, to that state of things which renders the Christian life 
impossible for thee; command this stone that it be made 
bread.” Let your answer be, “ Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by the word of God!” The blessing comes from 
God, and it is restricted to no human circumstances; I am 
where be Father wills me to be; that is enough. He who 
at his will “furneth the wilderness into a standing water, 
and dry ground into water springs,” is also he who can turn 
the most terrible temptations into precious means of grace! 
os will keep me in all my ways, except in that of disobe- 
ience ! 





THE CHANNINGS:—A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘DANESBURY HOUSE,” “EAST LYNNE," ETC, 
a 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
A TASTE OF “TAN.” 
THF cloisters of Helstonleigh were echoing with the sounds 
ofa loud dispute, acvording as little with their sacred charac- 
ter, as with the fair beauty of the summer’s afternoon. 

The excitement caused in the college school by the 
rumour of Lady Augusta Yorke’s having obtained the 
promise of the head-master that her son should be pro- 
moted to the seniorship over the heads of Channing and 
Huntley, had been smouldering ominously, and gathering 
all the more strength from the very fact that the boys 
appeared to be powerless in it. Powerless they were, in 
spite of Tom Channing’s boast at the dinner-table, that 
the school. would not stand it tamely, and his meaning 
nod when Hamish had mockingly inquired whether the 
school intended to send Lady Augusta a challenge, or to 
recommend Mr. Pye to the surveillance of the dean. 

Tn the first flow of their indignation, the boys, ringing 
the changes of rebellion freely, had avowed to one another 
that they would acquaint the dean with the head-master’s 
adoption of favouritism, and request his interference—like 
too many of us do when things happen that annoy us, We 
are only too prone to speak out our mind, to proclaim what 
our remedy or revenge shall be. We will do this, or do the 
other. The boasts seem feasible while our anger lasts, but 
when that has subsided into reason and coolness, and 
we see things in their true light, untinged by prejudice, 
we find that those boasts were but loud talking, and 
will not do to act upon. Thus it was with the Helstonleigh 
college boys. They had hurled forth in threats their 
indignation at the master, they had pretty nearly conned 
over the very words in which they should make known 
their grievance to the dean; but when the practical part 
came to be considered, their courage oozed out at their 
fingers’ ends. The mice, you remember, passed a resolution 
in solemn conclave that their enemy, the old cat, should 
be belled: an excellent precaution, and only lacking one 
little facility to render it an efficient one—no mouse would 
undertake to do it. 

prefer a complaint to the dean of their head-master 
was a daring measure; such as the school, with all its 
hardihood, had never yet attempted. It might recoil upon 
themselves; might be productive of no benefit to the 
question at issue, and only end in making the master their 
enemy. On the other hand, the boys were fully resolved 
not to submit tamely to a piece of favouritism so unjust, 
without doing something. In the midst of this perplexity, 
one of them suddenly mooted the suggestion that a written 
memorial should be sent to the head-master from the school 
collectively, respectfully requesting him to allow the choice 
of senior to be made in the legitimate order of things, by 
merit or priority, but not by favour. 

Lame as the suggestion was, the majority were for its 
adoption, simply because no other plan could be hit upon; 
some were against it. Hot arguments prevailed on both 
sides, and a few mal compliments, rather tending to 
break the peace, had been exchanged. The senior boy 
held himself aloof from acting personally ; it was his place 
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they were fighting for. Tom Channing and Huntley were 
red-hot against what they called the “sneaking,” meaning 
the underhand work. Gerald Yorke was equally hot for 
non-interference, either to the master dr the dean. 
Yorke protested it was not in the least true that Lady 
Augusta had been promised anything of the sort. In point 
of fact, there was no proof that she had, except her own 
assertion, made in the hearing of Jenkins. Gerald gravely 
declared that Jenkins had gone to sleep and dreamt it. 

Affairs had been going on in a cross-grained sort of 
manner all day. The school, taking it as a whole, had been 
inattentive; Mr. Pye had been severe; the second master 
had caned a whole desk, and threatened another, and 
double lessons had been set the upper boys for the following 
morning. Altogether, when the gentlemen were released at 
five o’clock, they were not in the sweetest of tempers, and 
entered upon a wordy war in the cloisters. 

* What possessed you to take and tear up that paper you 
were surreptitiously scribbling at, when Pye ordered you 
to go up and hand it in?” demanded Gaunt, of George 
Brittle. “It was that which put him out with us all. 
Was it a love-letter ?” 

“ Who was to think he’d go and ask for it?” returned 
Brittle, an indifferent sort of gentleman, who liked to take 
things cool and easy. “ Guess what if was.” 

“Don’t talk to me about guessing!” imperiously spoke 
Gaunt. “Task you what it was.” 

“Nothing less than the memorial to himself,” laughed 
Brittle. “Some of us made a rough shell of it, and I 
thought I’d set on and copy it fair; when old Pye’s woice 
came thundering, ‘ What’s that you are so stealthily busy 
over, Mr. Brittle? Hand itin.’ Of course, I could only 
tear it into minute pieces, and pretend to be deaf.” 

“You had best not try it on again,” said Gaunt. 
thing puts out Pye like disobeying him to his face.” 

“Oh, doesn’t it, though!” returned Brittle. “Cribs 
put him out the worst. He thought that was a crib, or 
he’d not have been so eager for it.” 

“What sort of a shellisit?” asked Harry Huntley. 
“Who drew it out?” 

“Tt won’t do at all,” interposed Hurst. “The head of 
it is, ‘Revered master” and the tail, ‘ Yours affection- 
ately.’ ” 

A shout of laughter; Brittle’s voice rose above the noise. 
“And the middle is an eloquent piece of composition, 
calculated to take the master’s obdurate heart by storm, and 
move it to redress our wrongs.” 

“We have no wrongs to redress, of that sort,” cried 
Gerald Yorke. 

“Being an interested party, you ought to keep your 
mouth shut,” called out Hurst to Yorke. 

“ Keep yours shut first,” retorted Yorke to Hurst. “Not 
being interested, there’s no need to open yours at all.”’ 

“ Let’s see the thing,” said Huntley. 

Brittle drew from his pocket a sheet of a copy-book, 
tumbled, blotted, scribbled upon with the elegance that 
only a school-boy can display. Several heads had been 
laid together, and a sketch of the memorial drawn out 
between them. Shorn of what Hurst had figuratively 
called the head and tail, and which had been appended for 
nonsense, it was not a bad production. The boys clustered 
round Brittle, looking over his shoulder, as he read the 
composition aloud for the benefit of those who could not 
elbow space to see. 

“Tt wouldn’t be bad,” said Huntley, critically, “if it 
were done into good grammar.” 

“Into what?” roared Brittle. “The grammar’s as 

as you can produce any day, Huntley. Come! ” 

“Til correct it for you,” said Huntley, coolly. “There 
are a dozen faults in it.” 

“The arrogance of those upper desk fellows!” ejaculated 
Brittle. “The stops aren’t put in yet, and they have not 
the gumption to allow for them. You’llsee what it is when 
it shall be written out properly, Huntley. It might be sent 
to the British Museum as a marvel of English, 
there to be framed and glazed. I7ll do it to-night,” 
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« Tt is no business of yours, Mr. Brittle, that you should 


interfere to take an active part. in it,’ resumed Gerald | 
| Yorke. ¢ 


“No business of mine! TThat’s good! When I am 


thinking of going in for the seniorship myself another 
| time!” 


“Tts the business of the whole batch of us, if you come 
to that!” roared Bywater, trying to accomplish the difficult 
feat of standing on his head on the open mullioned window- 
frame, thereby running the danger of coming to grief down 
amid the grave-stones and grass of the College burial yard. 
“Tf Pye does not get called to order now, he may lapse into 
the habit of passing over hard-working fellows with brains, 
to exalt some good-for-nothing cake with none, because he 
happens to dave a Dutchman for his father. That would 
wash, that would!” 

“You, Bywater! you! do you mean that for me?” 
hotly demanded Gerald Yorke. 

© ‘As if I did!” laughed Bywater. “As if I meant it for 
any one in particular! Unless the cap happens to fit em, 
I don’t say it does.” 

“The thing is this,” struck in Hurst; “who will sign the 
paper? It’s of no use for Brittle, or any other fellow, to be 
at the bother of writing it out, if nobody can be got to 
sign it.” 

Wit do you mean? The school’s ready to sign it.” 

“ Are the seniors ? ” 

With the seniors there wasa hitch. Gaunt put himself 
practically out of the affair; Gerald Yorke would not sign 
it; and Channing could not. Huntley alone remained. 

Why could not Channing sign it! Ah, there was the 
lever that was swaying and agitating the whole school this 
afternoon. Poor ‘Tom Channing was not just now reposing 
upon rose leaves. What with his fiery temper and his fiery 
pride, Tom had enough to do to keep himself within bounds ; 
for the school was resenting upon him the stigma that had 
fallen upon Arthur. Not the whole school; but quite 
sufficient of it. Not that they openly attacked Tom; he 
could have repaid that in kind ; but they were sending him 
to Coventry. Some said they would not sign a petition to 
the master headed by Tom Channing—'Tom, you remember, 
standing on the rolls next to Gaunt; they said that if Tom 
Channing were to succeed as senior of the school, the school 
would rise up in open rebellion. That this feeling against 
hfm was very much fostered by the Yorkes, there was no 
doubt. Gerald was actuated by a two-fold motive, one of 
which was, that it enhanced his own chanceof the seniorship. 
The other arose from resentment against Arthur Channing, 
for having brought disgrace upon the oflice, where was his 
brother Roland. ‘Tod fraternised in this matter with 
Gerald, albeit the same could not be said of him in general : 
no two brothers in the school agreed less well than did the 
Yorkes. Both of them fully believed Arthur to be guilty. 

“As good have the thing out now, and settle it,” 
exclaimed Griffin, who came next to Gerald Yorke, and 
would be the fourth senior when Gaunt shouldleave, ‘“ Are 
you fellows going to sign it, or not?” 

“To whom do you speak ? ” demanded Gaunt. 

“ Well, I speak to all,” said Griffin, a good humoured lad, 
but terribly mischievous, and, for some cause best known to 
himself, warmly espousing the cause of Gerald Yorke. 
“Shall you sign it, Gaunt?” 

“No. But I don’t say that I disapprove of it, mind you,” 
added Gaunt. “Were I going in for the seniorship, and 
one below me were suddenly hoisted above my head and 
made cock of the walk, I’d know the reason why. It is not 
talking that would satisfy me, or grumbling, either; I’d 
act.” 

“ Gaunt doesn’t sign it,” proceeded Griffin, telling off the 
names upon his fingers. “That's one. Huntley, do 
you?” 

“T don’t come next to Gaunt,’ was Huntley’s answer. 
“TN speak in my right turn.” 

Tom Channing stood near to Huntley, his trencher stuck 
aside on his head, his honest face glowing. One arm was 
full of books, the other rested an his hip; his whole attitude 
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| bespoke self-possession, his looks, defiance. Griffin went 
on 


“ Gerald Yorke, do you sign it?” 

“Td see it further first.” 

“That's two disposed of, Gaunt and Yorke,” pursued 
Griffin, “Huntley, there’s only you.” 

Huntley gave a petulant stamp. “I have told you I will 
not speak out of my turn. Yes, I will speak, though, as we 
want the affair set at rest,” he resumed, changing his mind 
abruptly. “If Channing signs it, I will, There, Chan- 
ning, will you sign it ?” 

“ Yes, I will,” said Tom, 

Then it was that the hubbub arose, the quarrelling con- 
verting the cloisters into an arena, One word led to another. 
Fiery blood bubbled up; harsh things were spoken. Gerald 
Yorke and his party reproached Tom Channing with being 
a disgrace to the school’s charter, through his brother Ar- 
thur. Huntley and a few more warmly espoused Tom’s 
cause, of whom saucy Bywater was one, who roared out 
cutting sarcasms from his gymnasium on the window-frame, 
Tom controlled himself better than might have been ex- 
pected, but he and Gerald Yorke flung passionate retorts 
one to the other. 

“Tt is not fair to cast in a fellow’s teeth the short- 
comings of his relations,” continued Bywater. “ What 
with our uncles and cousins, and mothers and grand. 
mothers, there’s sure to be one among ’em that goes off the 
square. Look at that rich lot, next door to Lady Augusta’s, 
with their carriages and servants, and soirées, and all the 
psi their grandeur !—their uncle was hanged for sheep- 
stealing.” 

“T’d rather steal a sheep and be hanged for it, than I’d 
help myself to a nasty bit of paltry money, and then deny 
that I did it!” foamed Gerald, ‘“ The suspicion might have 
fallen on my brother, but that he happened, by good luck, 
to be away that afternoon, My opinion is, that Arthur 
Channing intended the suspicion. to fall upon him,” 

A howl from Bywater. He had gone over, head foremost, 
to make acquaintance with the graves. They were too 
much engrossed to heed him. 

Your brother was a vast deal more likely to have helped 
himself to it, than Arthur Channing,” raged Tom. “He 
does a hundred dirty things every day, that a Channing 
would rather cut off his arm than attempt.” 

The disputants’ faces were nearly touching each other, 
and very fiery faces they were—that is, speaking figura- 
tively. ‘Tom’s certainly was red enough, but Gerald’s was 
white—white with passion, Some of the bigger boys stood 
close to prevent blows, which Gaunt was forbidding. 

“T know he did it!” shrieked Gerald. “There!” 

«you can’t know it!” stamped Tom. “You don’t know 
it! 

“Tdo. And for two pins I’d tell.” 

The boast was a vain boast, the heat of passion alone 
prompting it. Gerald Yorke was not scrupulously particu- 
lar in calm moments; but little recked he what he said in 
violent ones, ‘Tom repudiated it with scorn. But there 
was another upon whom the words fell with intense fear. 

And that was Charley Channing. Misled by Gerald's 
positive and earnest tone, the boy really believed there must 
be some foundation for the assertion. A wild fear seized 
him, lest Gerald should proclaim some startling fact, convey- 
ing a conviction of Arthur's guilt to the minds of the school, 
The bleod forsook his face, his lips trembled, and he pushed 
his way through the throng fu e touched Gerald, 

“Don’t say it, Gerald Yorke, don’t!” he imploringly 
whispered. “I have kept counsel for you,” 

“What?” said Gerald, wheeling ronnd. 

“T have kept your counsel about the surplice. Keep 
Arthur’s in return, if you do know anything against 
him.” 

I wish you could have witnessed the change in Gerald 
Yorke’s countenance! A streak of scarlet crossed its pallor, 
his eyes blazed forth defiance, and a tremor, as of fear, mo- 
mentarily shook him. ‘To the surprise of the boys, who had 
ho notion what might have been the purport of Charley's 
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whisper, lie seized the boy by the arm, and fietcely dragged 
him away up the cloisters, turning the corner into the west 
quadrangle, 

“Get down!” he hissed; “get down upon your knees, 
and swear that you’ll never breathe a syllable of that calumny 
again! Do you hear me, boy ?” 

No, I will not,” said brave Charley. 

Gerald drew in his lips. “You have heard of a wild tiger, 
my boy? There was one escaped from a caravan the other 
day, and killed a few. I am worse than a wild tiger now, 
and you had better not provoke me. Swear it, or I'll kill 

ou!” 

“TJ will not swear,” repeated thechild. “Tl try and keep 
the word I gave you, not to betray who inked the surplice— 
I bn indeed ; but don’t you say again, please, that Arthur 
is guilty.” 

To talk of killing somebody, and to set about doing it, 
are two things. Gerald Yorke’s “killing” would have 
atnounted to no more than a good thrashing. He held the 


victim at arm’s length, his eyes dilating, his right hand 
raised, when a head was suddenly propelled close upon them 
from the graveyard. 
hold of Charley. 

It belonged to Stephen Bywater, who must have crept 
across the burial ground and chosen that spot to emerge in, 
atiracted probably by the noise, “ What’s the row ?” asked 
hi 


Gerald was so startled as to drop his 


e. 

“T was about to give Miss Channing a taste of tan,” 
replied Gerald, who appeared to suddenly cool down from 
his passion. “ He’d have got it sweetly, had you not come 
up. I'll tan you too, Mr. Bywater, if you come thrusting 
yourself, like that, where you are not expected, and not 
wanted,” ' 

“Tan away,” coolly responded Bywater; “I can tan 
again, What had the young one been up to?” 

“Impudence,” shortly answered Yorke. “Mark you, 
Miss Channing! I have not done with you, though it is 
4 pleasure to lot you off for the present. Halloa! What’s 
that?” 

It was a tremendous sound of shrieking and yelling, as if 
some one amid the throng of boys was getting “tanned” 
there. Gerald and Charley flew off towards it, followed by 
Bywater, who propelled himself upwards through the 
mullioned frame in the best manner that he could. The 
sufferer proved to be Tod Yorke, who was writhing under 
the sharp correction of some tall fellow, six feet high, To 
the surprise of Gerald, he recognised his brother Roland. 

You may remember, it was stated in the last chapter that 

Roland Yorke flew off, in wild indignation, from Lady 
Augusta’s news of the parting of the Reverend Mr. Yorke 
and Constance Channing. Roland, in mich inward com- 
motion, was striding through the cloisters on his way to 
find that reverend divine, when he strode up to the thro 
of disputants, who were far too much preoccupied wit 
their own concerns to observe him, The Rest distinct voiee 
that struck upon Roland’s ear above the general hubbub, 
was that of his brother Tod. 
_ When Gerald had rushed away with Charley Channing, 
it had struck Tod that he could not do better than take up 
{ the dispute on his own score. He forced himself through 
the crowd to where Gerald had stood in front of Tom 
| Channing, and began. For some little time the confusion 
was so great he could not be heard, but Tod persevered ; his 
manner was overbearing, his voice a loud one. 

“Tsay that Tom Channing might have the decency to 
, take himself out of the school. When our friends put us into 

it, they didn’t expect we should have to consort with thieves’ 
brothers.” 

“You contemptible little ninny! how dare you presume 
to cast aspersion at my brother?” scornfully uttered Tom. 
And the scorn was all he threw at him; for the seniors 
disdained, whatever the provocation, to attack personally 
those younger and less than themselves. ‘Tod Yorke knew 


this, 
“How dare 1! Oh!” danced Tod. “I dare because I 


dare, and becaiise it’s true. Wheh my brother Getald says | 
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he knows it was Arthur Channing helped himself to the 
note, he does know it. Do you think,” he added, improving 
upon Gerald’s suggestion, “that my brother Roland could 
be in the same office, and not know that he helped himself 
to it? He——” 

It was at this unlucky moment that Roland had come up. 
He heard the words, dashed the intervening boys right and 
left, caught hold of Mr. Tod by the collar of his jacket, and 
lifted him from the ground, as an angry lion might lift a 
contemptible little animal which had enraged him. Roland 
Yorke was not an inapt type of an angry lion then, 
with his panting breath, his blazing eye, and his working 
nostrils. 4 

“Take that! and that! and that!” cried he, giving Tod 
a taste of his strength. “ You speak against Arthur 
Channing !—take that! You false little hound !—and that! 
Let me catch you at it again, and I won’t leave a whole bone 
in your body ! 

Tod writhed ; Tod howled; Tod shrieked; Tod roared 
for mercy. Allin vain. Roland continued his“ and thats |” 
and Gerald and the other two absentees came leaping up. 
Roland loosed him then, and turned his flashing eyes upon 
Gerald. 

“Ts it true that you said you knew Arthur Channing 
took the bank-note ?” 

“What if I did? ” retorted Gerald. 

“Then you told a lie! A lie as false as youare. If you 
don’t eat your words, you are a disgrace to the name 
of Yorke. Boys, believe me!” flashed Roland, turniig to the 
wondering throng—* Gaunt, you believe me—Arthur Chan- 
ning never did take the note. Iknow it. I know it, I tell 
you! I don’t care who it was took it, but it was not Arthur 
Channing. If you listen again to his false assertions,” 
pointing scornfully to Gerald, “ you'll show yourselves to be 
sneaking curs.” 

Roland stopped for want of breath. Bold Bywater, who 
was sure to find his tongue before anybody else, elbowed 
his way to the inner Circle, and flourished about there, in 
complete disregard of the sad state of dilapidation he was in 
behind ; a large portion of a very necessary article of attire 
having been, in some unaccountable manuer, torn away by 
his recent fall. 

“That’s right, Roland Yorke!” cried he. “ I’d scorn the 
action of bringing up a fellow’s relations against him. 
Whether Arthur Channing took the note, or not, what has 
that got to do with Tom ?—or with us? They are saying, 
some of them, that Tom Channing shan’t sign a petition to 
the master about the seniorship !” 

“ What petition ?” uttered Roland, who had not calmed 
down a whit. 

“Why ? about Pye giving it to Gerald Yorke, over the 
others’ heads,” returned Bywater. “You know. Gerald’s 
crowing over it, like anything, but I sav it’s a shame. I 
heard him and Griffin say this morning, iuai there was only 
Huntley to get over, now Tom Channing was put out of it 
through the bother about Arthur.” 

** What’s the dean about, that he does not give Pyea 
word of a sort ? ” asked Roland. 

“The dean! If we could only get to tell the dean, it 
might be all right. But none of us dare.” 

“hank you for your defence of Arthur,” said Tom 
Channing to Roland Yorke, as the latter was striding 





away. 

Roland looked back. “Iam ashamed for all the lot of 
you! you might know that Arthur Channing needs no 
defence. He should not be aspersed in my school, Gaunt, 
if I were senior.” 

What with one thing and another, Roland’s temper had 
not been so aroused for many a-day. Gaunt ran after him, 
but Roland would not turn his head, or speak. 

“ Yonr brothers are excited against Tom Channing, and 
that makes them hard upon him, with regard to this accusa- 
tion of Arthur,” observed Gaunt, “Tom has gone on above 
a bit, about Gerald’s getting the Seniorship over him and 
Huntley. Tom Channing can go on at a splitting rate when 
he likes, and he has not spared his tongue. Gerald, being 
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the party interested, does not like it, That’s what they 
were having a row over, when you came up.” 

“Gerald has. no more right to be put over Tom Chan- 
ning’s head than you have to be put over Pye’s,” said 
Roland, angrily. 

“Of course he has not,” replied Gaunt. “But things.! 
| don’t go by ‘rights,’ you know. This business of Arthur 
| Channing’s has been quite a windfall for Gerald; he makes 
; it into an additional reason why Tom, at any rate, 
| should not have the seniorship. And there only remains 
| Huntley.” 

“He docs, does he!” exclaimed Roland, “If the 
dean 1g 

Roland’s voice, it had not been a soft one, died away. 
The dean himself appeared suddenly at the door of the 
chapter house, which they were then passing. Roland 
raised his hat, and Gaunt touched his trencher. The dean 
accosted the latter, his tone and manner stern. 

“ What is the cause of this unusual noise, Gaunt? It 
has disturbed me at my reading. If the cloisters are to be 
turned into a bear-garden, I shall certainly order them 
closed to the boys.” 

“Tl go and stop it at once, sir,” replied Gaunt, touching 
his trencher again, 1s he hastily retired, He had no idea 
the dean was in the chapter house. 

Roland, taking no time for consideration—he very rarely 
did take it, or any of the Yorkes—burst forth with the 
grievance to the dean. Not that Roland was one who 
cared much about justice or injustice, in the abstract; 
but he was feeling excessively wroth with Gerald, and 
in a humour to espouse ‘I'om Channing’s cause against the 
world. 

“The college boys are in a state of semi-rebellion, Mr. 
Dean, and are not so quiet under it asthey might be. They 
would like to bring their cause of complaint to you; but 
they don’t dare.” 

* Indeed ?” said the dean, 

* The senior boy leaves the school at Michaelmas,” went 
on Roland, scarcely giving the dean time to say the word, 
“The one who stands first to step into his place is Tom 
Channing ; the next is Huntley; the last is Gerald Yorke. 
There is a belief afloat, that Mr. Pye means to pass over the 
two first, without reference to their merits or their rights, 
and to bestow it upon Gerald Yorke. The rumour is, that 
he has promised this to my mother, Lady Augusta. Ought 
this to be so, Mr. Dean ?—although my asking it may seem 
to be opposed to Lady Augusta’s wishes, and my brother’s 
interests.” 

“ Where have you heard this ?” inquired the dean. 

* Oh, the whole town is talking of it, sir. Of course, that 
does not prove its truth; but the college boys believe it. 
They think,” said Roland, pointedly, “that the dean ought 
to ascertain its grounds of foundation, and to interfere. 
Tom Channing i. L....:ng the brunt of this false accusation 
on his brother, which some of the cowards are casting to 
him. It would be too bad, were Pye to deprive him of the 
seniorship !” 

“You deem the accusation on Arthur Channing to be a 
false one ?” returned the dean. 

“There never was a more false accusation brought in 
this world,” replied Roland, relapsing into excitement. “I 
would answer for Arthur Channing with my own life. He 
is entirely innocent. Good afternoon, Mr. Dean. If I stop 
longer, 1 may say more than’s polite; there’s no telling. 
Things that 1 have heard this afternoon have put my temper 

. 


He strode away towards the west door, leaving the dean 
looking after him with a smile—albeit smiling was not very 
much in the line of Helstonleigh’s dean. The dean had 
been on terms of friendship with Dr. Yorke, and was inti- 
mate with his family. Roland’s words were a somewhat 
singular corroboration of Arthur Channing’s private defence 
to the dean but an hour before. 

Meanwhile, Gaunt had gone up to scatter the noisy crew. 
“ A nice row you have got me into with your quarrelling,” 
he exclaimed. “The dean has been in the chapter house 
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all the while, and isn’t he ina passion! He threatens to 
shut up the cloisters.” 

The announcement brought stillness, chagrin, “ What 
a bothering old duff he is, that dean!” uttered Bywater. 
“He is always turning up when he’s not wanted.” 

“Take your books, and disperse in silence,” was the com- 
mand of the senior boy, 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE DEPARTURE. 
I 1IKF to see the skies fair, the sun shining, on the morning 
fixed for a journey. It seems to whisper a promise that 
satisfaction from that journey shall be in store; a foolish 
notion, no doubt, but a pleasant one. 

Never did there arise a more lovely morning to gladden 
the world, than that fixed for Mr. and Mrs. Channing’s 
departure. The August sky was without a cloud, the early 
dew glittered in the sun, and the bees and butterflies sported 
amidst the opening flowers. 

Mr. Channing was up betimes, and had gathered his 
Tom and Charles had, by 
permission, holiday that morning from early school, and 
Constance had not gone to Lady Augusta Yorke’s. The 
very excitement and bustle of ogee had appeared to 
have a beneficial effect upon Mr, Channing; perhaps 
it was the effect of the great hope which had seated itself in 
his heart, and was at work there. But Mr. Channing did 
not count upon this hope one whit more than he could help; 
for disappointment might be the ending. In this, the hour 
of parting from his home and his children, the hope seemed 
to have buried itself five fathom deep, if not to have died 
away completely. Who, in a similar position to Mr. Chan- 
ning, has not felt this depression on quitting a beloved home? 

The parting had been less sad but for the dark cloud 
hanging over Arthur. Mr. Channing had no resource but 
to believe him guilty, and his manner to him had grown cold 
and stern. It was a pretty sight—could you have looked in 
upon it, that morning—one that would put you in mind of 
that happier world where partings are not. 

For it was to that world that Mr. Channing had been 
carrying the thoughts of his children, in these, the last 
moments. The Bible was before him, but all that he had 
chosen to read was a shortpsalm. And then he prayed God 
to bless them; to keep them from tho evil; to be their all- 
powerful Protector. He prayed for his own safe return, and 
for his wife’s; he prayed that health, if it might be the 
divine will, should be renewed to him. There was not a dry 
eye present; and Charles and Annabel—Annabel with all 
her wildness—sobbed aloud, 

He was standing up now, supported by Hamish ; his left 
hand leaning heavily, also for support, on the shoulder of 
Tom. Oh! but Arthur felt it keenly! felt it as if his heart 
would break. It was Tom whom his father had especially 
called to his aid ; he was passed over. It was hard to bear. 

He was giving a word of advice, of charge to all. 
Constance, my pretty one, the household is in your 
charge, you must take care of your brothers’ comforts; and, 
Hamish, my son, I leave Constance to the care of you. 
Tom, let me enjoin you to keep your temper within bounds, 
particularly with regard to that unsatisfactory matter, the 
seniorship. Annabel, be obedient to your sister, and give 
her no care; and Charley, my little darling, be loving and 
gentle as you always are, Upon my return—if I shall be 
spared to return: rn 

“Father!” exclaimed Arthur, in a wailing burst of 
icraeeniie feeling, “ have you no word for me?” 

Mr. Channing laid his hand upon the head of Arthur, 
“Bless, oh bless this my son!” he softly murmured, “and 
help me to forgive him!—as mayest Thou, my Heavenly 
Father, forgive him, if he be indeed the erring one we fear !” 

But a few minutes had elapsed since Mr. Channing had 
repeated aloud the petition in the prayer taught us by our 
Saviour—*Lead us not into temptation!” It had come 
quickly to one of his hearers. If ever temptation 
assailed a heart, it assailed Arthur’s then. “Not I, father ; 
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it is Hamish who is guilty; it is for him I have to bear. 
Hamish, whom you are caressing, was the true culprit; I, 
whom you despise, am innocent.” Words, such as these, 
might a hovered on Arthur’s lips; they were near doing 
it, but for the strangely imploring look cast to him from the 
tearful eyes of Constance, who read his struggle. Arthur 
remembered One who had endured temptation far greater 
than this ; who is ever ready to grant the same strength of 
patience to those who need it, A few moments, and the 
struggle and the temptation faded away, and he had not 
yielded to it. 

“Children, I do not like these partings. They always 
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roe put himself forward to make one; and nobody asked him 
‘to do so. 

The train was on the point of starting. Mr. and Mrs. 
Channing were in their places, certain arrangements having | 
been made for the convenience of Mr. Channing, who was | 
partially lying across from one seat to the other; Hamish | 
and the others were standing round for a last word, when | 
there came one, fighting his way through the platform’s | 
bustle, pushing porters, and anybody else who impeded his | 
progress, to the right about. It was Roland Yorke. 

“ Haven’t I come up at a splitting pace! I overslept my- | 
self, Mr, Channing, and thought I should not be in time to | 





sadden my heart. They make me long for that life where 
partings shall be no more. Oh, my dear ones, do you all 
strive on to attain to that blessed life! Think what would 
be our woeful grief—if such can assail us there; if memory 
of the past may be allowed us—should we find any one of our 
dear ones absent—-of you who now stand around me! 
I speak to you all—xot more to one than to another 
—absent through his own fault, his own sin, his own 
carelessness! Oh children! you cannot tell my love for 
you—my anxious care !—lest any of you should lose this 
inconceivable blessing. Work on; strive on; and if we 
never meet again here+—” 

“Oh, papa, papa,” wildly sobbed Annabel, “we shall meet 
again! You will come back well.” * 

“TI trust we shall! I do trust I may! God is ever 
merciful and good. All I would have said was, that my life 
is uncertain; that, if it be His will not to sparé me, I shall 
but have preceded you to that better land. My blessing be 
upon you, my children! God’s blessingbe upon you! Fare 
you well,” 


| give you a God speed. I hope you'll have a pleasant time, | 
and come back cured, sir ! ” 

“Thank you, Roland. These heartfelt wishes from you | 
all are very welcome.” , 

“T say, Mr. Channing,” continued Roland, leaning over 
the carriage window, in utter disregard to danger, “if you 
should hear of any good place abroad, that you think I 
might do for, I wish you’d speak a word for me.” 

“Place abroad!” repeated Mr. Channing, while Hamish 
burst into a laugh. 

“Yes,” said Roland. ‘“ My brother George knew a fellow 
who went over to Austria or Prussia, or some of those places, 
and dropped into a very good thing there, quite by accident, 
It was connected with one of the embassies, I think ; five or 
six hundred a year, and but little to do.” 

Mr. Channing smiled. “ Windfalls, like that, are rare. 
I fear I am not likely to hear of anything of the sort. But 
what has Mr. Galloway done to you, Roland? You area 
fixture with him.” 

“T am tired of Galloway’s,” frankly confessed Roland. 





In the bustle of getting Mr. Channing to the fly, Arthur 
was left alone with his mother. She clung to him, sobbing | 
much. Even her faith in him was shaken. When the 
rupture occurred between Mr. Yorke and Constance, Arthur | 
never spoke up to say, “‘ There is no cause for parting ; I am | 
not guilty.” Mrs. Channing was not the only one who had | 
expected him to say this, or something equivalent ; and she 
found her expectation vain. Arthur had maintained a! 
studied silence ; of course it could only tell against him. 

“ Mother ! my darling mother! I would ask you to trust 
me still, but that I see how difficult it is for you! ” he said, 
as hot tears were wrung from his aching heart. 

“God can clear away the darkest cloud,” she auswered. 
“T can only wait and pray.” 

Hamish came in. Arthur, not caring to exhibit his 
emotion for everybody’s benefit, retired to the distant 
window. “My father is in, all comfortable,” said Hamish. 
“ Mother, are you sure you have everything ? ” 

Everything, I believe.” 

“Well—put this into your private purse, mother mine. 
You'll find a use for it.” 

Tt was a ten pound note. Mrs. Channing began protest- 
ing she should have enough without it. 

“Mrs. Channing, I know your ‘enoughs,” laughed 
Hamish, in his very gayest and lightest tone. “ You'll be 
for going without dinner every other day, fearing the funds 
won't last. If you don’t take it, I shall send it after you to- 
morrow.” 

“Thank you, my dear, considerate boy!” she gratefully 
said, as she put up the money, which would, in good truth, 
prove useful, “But how have you been able to get it for 
me ? 

“ As ifa man could not save up his odd sixpences for a 
rainy day!” quoth Hamish. 

She implicitly believed him. She had entire faith in her 
darling Hamish; and the story of his embarrassments had 
not reached her ear. Arthur heard all from his distant 
window. “For that very money, given to my mother as a 
gift from Aim, I must suffer,’ was the rebellious thought 
that ran through his heart. 

The fly started. Mr. and Mrs. Channing ahd Charley 
inside, Hamish on the box with the driver. Tom galloped 
to the station on foot. Of course the boys were eager to see 
them off. But Arthur, in his refined sensitiveness, would 








“T didn’t enjoy myself there before Arthur left, but I am 
fit to hang myself since, with nobody to speak to but that 
calf of a Jenkins! If Galloway will take on Arthur again, 
and do him honour, [’ll stop and make the best of it; but, 
if he won’t f 

“ Back! back! hands off there! are you mad?” Aud amidst 
much shouting, and running, and dragging back careless 
Roland out of danger, the train steamed out of the station, 

(To be continued.) 
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“An HuNDREDFOLD.’— A young Turk in Stamboul, 
is the nephew of one of the first Pashas in Constantinople, 
and resided with his rich uncle before his conversion. This 
was effected by reading the New Testament. As soon as 
he was thus brought by the Holy Spirit to know and feel 
the truth as it is in Jesus, and to avow himself a Christian, 
his uncle turned him out of doors. He was from that day 
cast off by all his relatives, and entirely destitute of the 
necessaries of life. ‘The missionaries found him thus—poor 
as to this world’s goods, but full of happiness, In the ful- 
ness of his heart, when thus introduced to the society of 
pious Christians, he exclaimed, “ Before I was converted I 
had but one uncle; now I have thousands of brothers and 
sisters.” Thus does he find in the communion of saints on 
earth the fulfilment of the Saviour’s promise to those who 
are persecuted for his sake. (Matt. xix. 29.) 

Gop ETERNAL IN TIME PAsT.—Was there ever a first 
period when God did not exist? We say, No; for if there 
were, how came he into being? He could not create 
himself, for that would be to suppose him in existence as a | 
Maker before he was in existence as a being made. If 
created by another, who was that other? And could he | 
have made him different from what he is? And how came 
that precedent being into existence? If created, then by | 
whom? And so backwards and forwards forever. No, our 
faculties. can find no resting-place, save in the conclusion 
that God was not created, but is uncreate. Therefore, the 
magnificent language of the Psalmist, that He is from ever- | 
lasting to everlasting, affords the only scope for our know- 
ledge, and the only solace for our ignorance. 
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Witerary Dotices. 
—~~— 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL CYCLOPADIA. 

The Ecclesiastical Cyclopedia. A Dictionary of Christian 
and Jewish Sects, Denominations, and Heresies ; and His- 
tory of Dogmas, Rites, Sacr ts, Cere s, Se. rs 
Liturgies, Creeds, ae Monastic and Religious 
Orders, &c. By Rev. Joun Eavre, D.D., LL_D., assisted 
by numerous contributors. Part I. London: W. 
Wesley. 

Tx name of Dr: Eadie will be a passport to the work 
before us; for although a portion of it only-comes from his 
pen, we presume the whole of it passes under his eye. ‘We 
have long felt the want of such a work, because the various 
ecclesiastical dictionaries which exist, in different languages, 
are mostly unfitted for popular use. As far as we can 
judge from the first of the fifteen parts of which it is to con- 
sist, it will be a valuable addition to our reliable books of 
reference. : 

The part before us contains the articles from “ A and Q 
(Alpha and Omega), to “ Auricular Confession.” These 
articles-explain many words and things of which we read in 
the history of the Church, and in works relating to 
Biblical criticism. The explanations seem to be derived 
from the best sources of information, and are generally fitted 
for ordinary readers. Yet we eould have wished that the 
Hebrew and Greek words had also been printed in common 
type, because they will be useless to such as do not know 
the Greek and Hebrew alphabets. Some of these words 
occur in the very first page, and often afterwards. It may 
be said that they are translated, but this is not uniformly 
the case, and the desire for brevity sometimes causes 
obscurity. For example: “ Acemete (d xotsdw, watchers), 
the name of an order of monks in the fifth century, who 
performed a sort of chanting service night and day, dividing 
themselves into three classes, so that one might succeed 
another at a stated hour, and thus their devotions might be 
sustained without any intromission,” &. Here Acameta is 
properly explained “ watchers,” or rather, those who do 
not slecp; but the Greek words should have been put thus: 
“from a, (a) not, and roiptw, (koimac) I sleep ;” and then 
everybody would haveseen what they meant. For the rest, 
the facts are correctly stated ; but we would rather have said, 
“ continued without intermission,” than “ sustained without 
intromission.” Certainly, intromission cannot be justified. 
What we would recommend is this—that where a Greek or 
Hebrew root is given, it should be always preceded by the 
word “from,” and followed by the same letters in ordinary 
characters. As, however, our recommendation may come 
too late, such of our readers as take the work, and cannot 
read Greek, &c., will remember that the words in an unknown 
tongue represent the roots from which the others are derived ; 
and that the words which follow them do not always trans- 
late them. 

We have observed a few omissions. The book professes 
to deal with Jewish as well as Christian subjects, and it does 
so; but the Jewish department is not well represented. 
For instance, the remarkable opinions they have put forth 
respecting Armillus, the future Antichrist, whom they ex- 
pect to be born at Rome, would have been very well alluded to. 
‘We would have introduced other similar matters, as the name 
of Asmodeus, from the same quarter. In some of the articles 
we wish dates had been given, especially those that relate to 
the introduction of superstitious festivals. ‘Thus, in the ac- 
count of the Feast of Assumption, we are not told when it be- 
gan. The chronology of error, in the Christian Church, is 
very important, and, in a case like this,indispensable. ‘The 
Assumption is commemorated on the 15th of August in the 
Romish Church with great pomp, as we all know. In the 
Greek and other Eastern Churches it is also celebrated. The 
Greeks call it the falling asleep of the Virgin, but they ex- 
tend the idea to her ascension to heaven. The Abyssinian 
Church: celebrates the anointing of the Virgin on August 
15th, and the Ascension of her body on the 16th, whereas 
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jary. So far as we can tell, the mother of Christ is as likely 
{to have died on the 21st of January as on the 15th of 
| August, and therefore one date is as good as another. 
But wken was this festival introduced? Jerome alludes to 
the question whether Mary’s body was buried or ascended 
to heaven, as one which could not be determined by man. 
The true date of the Assumption itself is said to have been 
revealed, in the year 1230, to St. Elizabeth of Hungary. A 
recent French Roman Catholic writer gives the following 
account of the matter :— 

He says that Mary followed St. John to Ephesus, where 
she died. The Church honours her death as the deposi- 
tion (of her body), rest, sleep, and transit ; and this practice 
began in the fifth century. In the sixth century the As- 
sumption was distinguished from the other festivals in 
honour of Mary. At the end of the seventh century the 
believed in her resurrection. Under the early Rory 
kings the Assumption was observed in France on January 
18th. In the time of Charlemagne it was altered to the 
15th of August, and has so continued ever since. Besides 
this great festival, there is another, sometimes put down for 
September 23, and called the Second Assumption, because 
some thought the Virgin’s body did not ascend till forty 
days after her death. 

Amid all this confusion one thing is clear, that it required 
many centuries to persuade men to raise the Virgin Mary 
to the same honour as our Lord,in this matter of a resur- 
rection and ascension. The fiction was of very early origin 
and gradual development, until it became generally believed, 
and celebrated throughout the Christian world. When 
the Gospel was first preached, Satan began to sow tares 
among the wheat; but none of his tares have been so pro- 
lific in error and mischief as the literary ‘orgeries which 
were so extensively disseminated. Among these forgeries 
there was a fabulous history of the death of our Lord’s 
mother, which was translated into various languages, and 
received by the credulous vulgar. It gradually took hold 
upon men’s minds; and, although blamed by some of the 
fathers, and condemned by at least one of the popes, it 
maintained its ground, Step by step it rose in popular 
estimation, until it became firmly established, and gave 
birth to the mummeries and impieties which are now to be 
seen upon the Continent on the 15th of August every year. 

The growth of this superstition can be traced, and we 
know how it came to be what it is. The same is true of 
other superstitions; and if Dr. Eadie’s new book renders no 
other service than that of showing us how these things have 
happened, it will do good service. But it will do much 
more than this. It will throw light upon truth, as well as 
upon error, and it will inform and furnish the minds of 
general readers on a multitude of matters connected with 
Church history and sacred literature. 





JoHN CassEit’s Prize Essays.—By Worxkine Men. 
—These Essays, now published in one volume, have attracted 
the attention of various eminent persons, who haye ex- 
pressed their high admiration of the ability displayed by 
the writers, and of the soundness of their principles. 

The following letter, which Mr. Cassell has had the 
gratification to receive from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, affords evidence of the interest taken by his Grace in 
the cause of popular education :— 


* ADDINGTON, 
** October 22, 1861, 

‘* $rm,—I have delayed longer than I ought to have done to 
acknowledge a letter which I received from you, accompanying 
some interesting publications. 

“Twill not longer delay to assure you of the gratification with 
which I have some of the Essays which you have published 
in your volume on Social Science; a volume which may be 

een produced. The promoters of such mental cultivation 
may be justly considered as public benefactors, and I sincerely 
trust that the Divine blessing may continue to reward your 
efforts in so good a cause, 





they commemorate the death of Mary on the 21st of Janu- 


“‘Tremain, sir, your obedient and humble servant, 
“ John Cassell, Esq.” “J, B, Cantuar, 
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ustly characterised as an honour to the country in which it has. 
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OF REMARKABLE EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
ES tac 
DECEMBER 8. 

Ricnarp BaxTER was born in 1615. In early life 
he was.an aspirant to royal favour, and sought employ- 
ment at court. .But the perusal of that excellent work, 
Sibbs’ “ Bruised. Reed,” together with his own convic- 
tions that. he was out of the way of duty, led him back 
to his home. He suffered from protracted illness, which 
completed the preparation of his mind for those impres- 
sions under which he acted during the remainder of his 
life. He was subsequently ordained by the Bishop of 
Worcester, and obtained the mastership of a free gram- 
mar school at Dudley. He remoyed to Kidderminster 
in 1640; and not satisfied with preaching against the 
more my a offences of the people, he carried pastoral 
duty, as theirinstructor and friend, into their houses, His 
preaching was. acceptable to all ranks. During the civil 
wars, Baxter held a position by which he was connected 
with both parties in the State, but yet was the partisan of 
neither. After the battle of Nascby, in 1645, he was 
offered the chaplaincy of a Cromwellian regiment, and, by the 
advice of his friends, accepted it. He was present at the 
capture of Exeter, Bristol,and Worcester, and lost no oppor- 
tunity in moderating the temper of the championsof the Com- 
monwealth, . But as it was known that the check proceeded 
from one who was unfriendly to the extreme and fanatical 
views of some of that party, his interference was received 
with some coldness. In his opinion, the errors of the “ Ana- 
baptists ” (a fanatical sect whom it would be unjust to classify 
. with the “ Baptist, denomination” of the present day) and 
those of the “ Antinomians,” who professedly, asa sect, never 
had an existence—these were the evils which, as Baxter truly 
thought, were at that time productive of disputes and ani- 
mosity, Illness compelled him to leave the army, In 
open conference he ever denounced Cromwell as guilty of 
treason and rebellion, though doubting whether it was 
quite right strongly to oppose him, In this respect Baxter’s 
politics were something like his divinity, as some think—an 
attempt to mingle and blend the doctrines of free grace and 





free will. He preached before the Protector, and Cromwell | 
tried to conciliate him; but Baxter told him that “the | 


honest people of the land took their ancient monarchy to be 
a blessing, not.an evil.” Baxter looked with a single eye to 
the diffusion of a deeper spirit of religion by means of a 
purified Church. His views, blended as they were with the 
principles of monarchy, were very popular before Cromwell 
died—when men were beginning to believe they had only 
changed one form of tyranny for a worse. In preaching 
before. the Parliament the day before the return. of 
Charles, II., Baxter spoke with manly resolution. It was 
expected that at the ration moderation would have 
prevailed in the. national councils, and that a conciliatory 
policy would have been adopted in reference to religious 
opinions. 
appointment. of. Presbyterian divines among the king’s 
chasheiee and Baxter along with the rest. Many who 
had access to the king strenuously recommended conciliation, 
A conference was proposed, and appointed at the Savoy, 
consisting of a certain number of Presbyterian and Hpisco- 
palian divines, to devise a form of ecclesiastical government, 
which might reconcile the differences, and satisfy the 
scruples of the contending ies, Baxter and the Pres- 
byterians were desirous of bringing this commission to a 
8 l issue, and he drew up a reformed liturgy. The 
Presbyterians would have accepted Bishop Usher’s scheme 
as a model, with alterations that might be mutually 
agreed upon, But the bishops were o; to this arrange- 
ment; a declaration was carried, to the effect that though 
all were agreed upon the ends contemplated in the com- 
mission, they differed as to the means. The next step was 
to sequestrate the livings of those divines who had been in- 
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Some indications of such a spirit appeared in the | 
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| ducted during the protectorate. A law was passed in 1662, | 
| called the Act of Uniformity, that had tho effect of 
banishing 2,000 divines from their livings, and Baxter 
among the number. Previously to the passing of this 
measure, he is said to have refused the bishopric of Hereford, 
and other preferments offered him by Clarendon, the 
Chancellor, asking only one favour, that of being allowed to 
return to his beloved flock at Kidderminster. Most of his 
largest and best works were written after the close of his 
public ministrations. He lived to see the “ toleration” of 
the Revolution in 1688, and died in 1691, after having 
written no fewer than 168 distinct publications. 


DECEMBER 9. 

BisHor Surerry.—In 1788 died Jonathan Shipley, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, eminent for his firm and determined 
opposition to the views of his Episcopal brethren on the 
question of the American war of independence. He mani- 
fested an early and decided repugnance to the adoption of 
coercive measures. His education had been liberal; he 
became successively. Prebend of Winchester, Canon of 
Christchurch, Oxfora, Dean of Winchester, and subsequently 
a bishop. His lordship opposed the Government in the 


Upper House, but his character, talents, and manners were 
respected by men of all parties. 


DECEMBER 10. 

EXEcuUTION OF Mary.—On this day, in 1586, Queen 
Elizabeth signed the warrant which consigned Mary Queen 
of Scots to the block. Mary was celebrated for her personal 
attractions and her learning. Authors have differed in the 
judgments they have passed upon her character. 


DECEMBER 11. 

In 1620 the Plymouth adyenturers went ashore, and 
seeing corn-fields and brooks, returned to the ship with the 
welcome intelligence that the situation was convenient for a 
settlement. 

DECEMBER 12. 

THe CHARTER-HOUSE.—In our epitome of the events 
which signalise the history of the Church, we must not 
oyerlook the institutions which either public Christian spirit 
or private piety have originated. On this day in 1611 died 
Thomas Sutton, founder of the “Charter-house.’ By 
some, it is erroneously stated that he was a “rich old 
bachelor ;” on the contrary, by his marriage with a near 
relative of the Earl of Warwick, he acquired a “ considerable 
estate, and a moiety of the manor of Stoke Newington, 
where he resided as his country house.” He was engaged 
in business as a London merchant, and was so successful, 
that when the design of the Spanish Armada was first dis- 
covered by Sir F'. Walsingham, Mr. Sutton had a chief hand 
| in draining the bank of Genoa, so as to impede the supplies 
| of the Spanish monarch, until England had time to prepare 
| for defence. His wife died in 1602. After her death he 

became much weaned from the world. The disposition of 
| his great property towards some pious use seems afterwards 
| to have entirely engrossed his thoughts, and he would often 
| repair to his private garden, where he was frequently over- 
heard to say, “ Lord! thou hast given me a large and a 
liberal estate, give me also a heart to make use thereof.” It 
is thought that it was by the advice of Bishop Hall that he 
ultimately decided on the purchase and foundation which 
| will transmit his name as a practical Christian to the latest 
| posterity—a name that will live when the theoretical dis- 
tinctions of party are forgotten. The “ Charter-house” was 
originally purchased for the burial of those who died of the 
plague in the visitation of 1349. Here Sir Walter Mauny 
formed a Carthusian monastery (whence the name of the 
adjoining street), which, by corruption of the French term 
© Chartreux,” obtained the name of the Charter-house. It 
shared the fate of most religious houses at the dissolution, 
and in 1611 was purchased by Thomas Sutton, citizen and 
girdler, for £13,000. He fitted up the place somewhat 
expensively, endowed the hospital and school with fifteen 
manors and other lands, yielding nearly £5,000 annually, as 
a charitable foundation, guaranteed by letters patent from 
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i | James I. and confirmed by Parliament. The income since | books of the Old and New’ Testaments, and also in the 
| that time has largely increased. In 1773, according to traditions concerning faith and morals which are preserved W 
Northouck, the best historian of London, the Charter-house | in the Catholic Church. This was tantamount to a con- th 
: maintained eighty pensioners. According to the founder’s | demnation of Luther’s assertion that unwritten tradition : 
; direction, they ought to be “decayed gentlemen merchants, | is of no authority. In proceeding to detail the dogmas of re 
or soldiers.” The pensioners are provided with apartments | faith, such as those of predestination, original sin, grace, and ty 
and all necessaries excepting clothes. Besides the adult ; free will, they have left in the “ Catechism of the Council of th 





pensioners, there are upwards of forty-five boys supported | 
in the house, who are well lodged and classically instructed. | 


Twenty-nine of these are sent as students to the Univer- 
sities, with an annual allowance of £20 each, for eight years. 
Others are apprenticed to trades, with a fee of £40. Nine 
ecclesiastical preferments in the patronage of the governors 
are conferred by the constitution of the foundation upon 
those who derive their education from it. Both pensioners 
and youths are received upon the recommendation of these 
governors, who appoint in rotation, The inmates are 
allowed to go where they please two months in the year, 
with three shillings per week while absent; but according to 
the official statement published in 1800, each has a “cash 
allowance ” of “fourteen pounds per annum.” It is pleasing 
to be able to add that the design of the founder has not been 
interrupted by improper administration, and that few schools 
have produced men of more eminence in the Church, either 
as teachers or scholars, i 

CROMWELIL’s ADMINISTRATION.—On this day, in 1653, 
the administration was conveyed to Cromwell by a 
solemn instrument, which for a time, and during his 
life, confirmed the interregnum by which the existing 
relations of the Church to the State were temporarily 
broken. The assembly of divines at Westminster had 
dwindled down to a mere committee, and sank with the 
“Long Parliament.” This parliament being viclently 
dissolved, a set of men summoned by Cromwell and called 
the “ Barebones Parliament ” (so nicknamed from “ Barbon,” 
a leather-seller, one of its members) voted down tithes, 
discouraged the ministry of the Establishment, harassed 
the universities, and attempted an almost entire change of 
the Constitution. These enthusiasts quitted their post and 
resigned the government to Cromwell as “ Lord Protector ” 
under the instrument we have just cited. In truth, 
Cromwell had become ashamed of the legislature he had 
summoned, for though they were the creatures of his 
selection, they soon began to arrogate to themselves a divine 
commission. At last, a few of those who were more entirely 
devoted to the “ Protector” met early. It was decided that 
their sittings would be no longer of any use, and with Rouse, 
their speaker, at their head, by this formal deed of as- 
signment they committed political suicide. A few re- 
mained in the house ; they drew up protests, but when, in 
answer to Colonel White, they said they were “seeking the 
Lord,” they were told “ they might go elsewhere, for to his 
certain knowledge he had not been there for many years.” 
The military was now in appearance, as in reality, the sole 
power in England. 

DECEMBER 13. 

Councit or TRENT.—On this day, in 1545, the legates of 
Pope Paul IIT. installed the assembly which constituted the 
Council of Trent, the eighteenth and last general council of 
the Latin or Western Church, and convoked for the purpose 
of restoring peace, distracted, as it avowed itself to be, by the 
“schism of Luther” and the other reformers. Cardinal 
Reginald Pole was one of the legates, and Trent was fixed 
| upon as a sort of neutral locality between Germany and 
| Italy. All Christian princes had been invited, and especially 
the King of France and Charles V., Emperor of Germany. 
But Francis and Charles had been for some time at war 
with each other, and manifested no inclination to be 
present. The bull convening this council was issued in 
| 1542, and now came the opportunity, after the peace of 
| Crespy, to identify themselves with its deliberations. This 
vouncil was professedly convoked for two great objects: one, 
| the definition of the dogmas of faith ; the other, the reform 
of the Church in inatters of jurisdiction and discipline. As 
to the source of authority in matters of faith, they declared 
that the Catholic doctrines are contained in the authentic 





Trent” ample statements on each of these topics. While 
the Council was engaged in its deliberations, which occupied 
some time, Luther, the cause of this ferment, died in 
Saxony, February, 1546. War broke out between Charles V. 
on one side, and the Duke of Saxony and the Landgrave 
of Hesse on the other, and the fathers assembled at ‘I'rent 
were at one time alarmed for their own personal safety. 
War rolled on towards the north while they resumed the in- 
quiry concerning the sacraments, which they determined to 
be seven, namely : baptism, confirmation, the Eucharist, 


| confession, extreme unction, ordination, and matrimony. 


They instituted many reforms in reference to pluralities and 
non-residence. In March, 1547, the legates suddenly closed 
the session, which was reckoned the seventh since the 
opening of the Council. In 1559 Pope Paul IIT, died, 
and his successor Julius II. again convoked the Council 
at Trent in May, 1561. Not many prelates attended. 
Tho doctrines of “ transubstantiation,” the “ sacrifice ofthe 
mass,” and “auricular confession” were determined and 
solemnly defined as now received by the Catholic world. 
The council was then prorogued for ten years, during which 
period three popes died; Julius IIT., Marcellus it, and 
Paul TV. Pius IV. being elected, began to think seriously 
of opening the general council, of which the Church seemed 
to stand more in need than ever. In 1561 he issued a bull 
for the re-opening of the council at Trent, and in January, 
1562, its first session was opened in the cathedral. Some 
wished the council to be termed a new one, rather than 2 
continuation of the former. After much discussion, it was de- 
creed that laymen were not obliged to communicate in both 
forms. Ecclesiastical and doctrinal questions, arranged under 
thirty-four heads, were laid before the council in 1563, by 
the president of the parliament of Paris: party spirit ranhigh, - 
and there was much mutual recrimination and acrimony. 
The French Cardinal of Lorraine was alarmed at the pro- 
gress of the Huguenots, and at the murder of his brother, the 
Duke of Guise, and felt naturally anxious to bring to a con- 
clusion the sitting of the assembly. Hitherto, the secular 
princes had insisted upon reforms in the Church and the 
clergy. But now the demands of the Pope and clergy became 
clamorous on the subject of exemptions, jurisdictions, and im- 
munities. They insisted that all citations should be executed 
without any. reference to the civil power; that neither 
emperor nor king should interfere with their court of in- 
quisition, but only assist when invited. These demands on 
the part of the legates raised a storm over the head of the 
council, The Pope directed his legates*to withdraw the 
obnoxious motions, and to content themselves with a 
general admonition to all Christian Princes. This was 
adopted. The doctrines of “purgatory,” of “prayers for 
the dead,” of “indulgences,” of “invocation of saints and 
angels,’ were sanctioned. Pius IV., in 1564, insolemn 
consistory, confirmed the whole, and—with the exception of 
the formal recognition by his “holiness” the present Pope 
of the dogma of the “ Immaculate Conception”—the Council 
of Trent in their day determined the standard of Roman 
Catholic communion, by decisions which have always been 
implicitly and authoritatively received by every member of 


that body. 
DECEMBER 14. 

“EMBER WEEK” was one of the quarterly fasts wherein 
monks were enjoined great devotion preparatory to the 
seprerenne festival of Christmas. “Ember days,” so 
called from the Jewish custom of putting ashes on the 
head in token of mourning, are the Wednesdays, Fridays, 
and Saturdays in the Ember weeks, which are: the first 
week in Lent, the week following Whitsuntide, and those 
soxpecavaly following the 14th of September and 14th of 
December. . 
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DECEMBER 21, 1861.] 
RELIGION IN THE MIDDLE AGE. 
Wiruin the walls of ancient Rome, and in that part of 
the vast inclosure where the ruins of the ancient city 
stand apart, and crumble into deeper ruin in compara- 
tive solitude, there is one structure which rises higher 
than the rest, and is more gigantic than the rest. Several 
of the hills, so memorable from the incidents connected 
with them in Roman history, slope down towards the 
low level on which this edifice rests. The form of the 
building is circular, the outward surface rising, in one 
upward line, from its base to its summit. There are 
mapy ways of entrance. Passing through one of those 
circled passages, you reach an even floor, of vast circum- 
ference, in the interior. Walls rise to the height of 
some twenty feet around the edge of this inner circle, 
and from that elevation benches range off, each higher, 
wider, and more distant than the former, until the vast 
basin marks its outline on the open sky, and presents 
sitting-room in the nearer, or standing-room on the 
further circle, for some seventy or eighty thousand 
persons. There were occasions when on the first circle 
of those seats might be seen the emperor and his family, 
the patrician nobles, constituting the senate of Rome, 
and the ambassadors of foreign countries. Beyond were 
men and women, splendidly attired, in the next gradation 
of rank and opulence, and beyond them you see a mass 
of heads from the busy life of Rome, terminating with 
the lowest class, who crush each other upon the standing- 
room on the highest and outer circle. Such was the 
appearance of the interior of the Colosseum, on a great 
Roman holiday. 

And for what were all these persons brought together 
—brought together, day after day, and sometimes week 
after week ? The answer to this question is not to the credit 
of the much-praised Roman civilisation. That multitude 
has come into that place in search of pleasure, and the 
pleasure they seek is to see the strongest and most fero- 
cious animals let loose upon each other, down upon that 
central floor; to see men wrestle to the death there with 
men, or with infuriated beasts. Between these exhibi- 
tions the spectators eat, and drink, and joke, and laugh ; 
and when the excitement flagged from the repetition of 
these scenes, it was not uncommon for the cry to be 
raised—* The Christians to the lions!” And if that 
cry became sufficiently general, officers were dispatched 
to the prisons of Rome, and a supply of Christians was 
furnished. 

As the writer stood, some years since, on that open 
space, and looked up to the now mouldering benches of 
that huge ruin, and thought of his Christian brother, 
who had been made to stand there, some eighteen centu- 
ries ago, that he might do battle with the hungry lion 
before him, for the amusement of that pitiless multitude, 
he remembered to have read that the ancestors of that 


people had been suckled by a wolf, and that the mildest | 


of the Christian apostles had described the great Roman 
‘““world” there represented, as a world “lying in 
wickedness.” 

But if that Colosseum multitude was representative of 
the people and power of Rome, that Christian man thus 
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thrust before them was also representative—a repre- 
sentative of Christianity and of Christ. He might be 
the image of weakness to the outward sense, but he was 
the reality of power, from the spiritual influences which 
were embodied in him. The two great forces which 
were to try their strength against each other in the world 
of the future, were there face to face. We know that in 
this struggle the force that was apparently the weakest 
proved to be the strongest. Even the Roman eagles 
learnt to submit to the power of the Cross. 

But if the power of Rome was not strong enough to 
subdue Christianity, her blandishments were fascinating 
enough to corrupt it. It was religion left to the action 
of free thought which vanquished the polytheism of the 
empire; and in after time, we see religion too much as it 
was used by worldly potentates to worldly ends, or by 
ambitious Churchmen to subserve their high sacerdotal 
pretensions. The effect of heathen persecution was to 
brace Christianity, and make it strong; the effect of 
court favour was to relax its discipline, to augment all 
the existing tendencies towards superstition, and so to 
make it weak. ' By this process, religion in what is called 
the Middle Age came to be something very different 
from religion in the Old Testament, and from the reli- 
gion of the first Christians. 

It should be confessed that, with all their proneness 
towards error in so many directions, the clergy who 
flourished during the decline of the Roman Empire, and 
those even of the Middle Age, never wholly lost sight of 
the great lines of revealed truth, in relation either to 
man or God. The influence of such writers as Augustine, 
Ambrose, and Bernard was great, and it was an influence, 
in the main, on the side of just views concerning man— 
as guilty, and as incapable of removing his guilt; as 
depraved, and as incapable of vanquishing his depravity. 
Nor was it less just in relation to God, as taking away 
human guilt by the sacrifice of Christ, and as subduing 
human depravity by the gift of his Holy Spirit. Light to 
this effect shines out, from age to age, from amidst the dark- 
ness, so that the reformers of the sixteenth century often 
insisted, in their confessions and in their discussions, that 
the theology which they were so concerned to inculcate 
was the theology which the most accredited of the Chris- 
tian fathers had never failed to teach. It would be lazy, 
they were wont to say, to “underprop” all their utter- 
ances with authorities from that source. 

But though truth did thus far come down from early 
times, until it was taken up by Brawardine in the 
fourteenth century, and passed through Wycliffe and 
Huss to a later age, it was long and widely overlaid by 
the abounding superstitions, and sadly neutralised by the 
received theory as to sacramental efficacy. Baptism 
regenerated ; Confirmation gave stability in the faith ; 





Priestly Absolution gave the conscience a false peace ; 
and the Communion and Extreme Unction were too 
| commonly regarded as affording a way of escape from 
, the consequences of an unholy and vicious life. The soul 
was thus in the hands of the priest. He possessed the 
| keys of the unseen world. Te have shared in the true 


‘ sacraments truly administered, was to be spiritually safe! 
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It is not easy to imaginea scheme tending, under a 
réligious name, towards results less truly religious. So 
long as the spell of these dogmas remained unbroken, 
there was little hope of seeing anything like the religion 
of the New Testament among the people. 

Saint worship was the common form of worship. The 
worship of Christ, and even of the Virgin, seemed to be 
forgotten under the stream of inflwences which seemed, at 
one time, to be taking this whole nation to the shrine of 
Thomas 4 Becket. The measure in which such influences 
prevailed must have been the measure in which the people 
were estranged from the first elements of the religion of 
Christ, Hero worship may be a natural feeling, but the 
worship of & Becket, in the place of the worship of a 
Redeemer, was a miserable perversion and deterioration 
of man’s natural susceptibility of religious feeling, and 
Europe was full of error in that form. The hypocrisy of 
monks in their pretended self-sacrifices on the one hand, 
and the ostentatious luxury and ambition of the clergy on 
the other, naturally tended to make the age irreligious— 
and irreligious it was, to an extent far beyond what is 
commonly imagined in our time. Certain it is that the 
men and women of those times who essed a truly 
religious spirit come but rarely in sight, and are little 
known to history. 

To find the lowest grade in the population of England 
in the thirteenth century, we must look to quarters in 
the larger towns and cities. In the country, the baron 
knew his tenants and villeins, and could not dispense 
with their services. Servile, accordingly, in many 
respects, as the condition of the cultivators of the soil may 
have been, their position was such, on the whole, as to 
secure them an oversight from their superiors, which 
was favourable to their comfort. Times might be better 
or worse, but the Jord and his servant were so much 
linked together by a common interest, that they shared 
them in common. It was otherwise, however, in 
towns. 

In such places the crowd was the greatest, and the 
isolation. was the greatest. Every man there was 
expected to be more self-reliant than in the country, and 
he became so, but not always to his advantage. Men 
who abused this liberty, becomming idle and vicious, 
suffered the penalty of their ways, with none to pity or 
reclaim’ them. It thus'came to pass, that the town 
populations of those days consisted of two classes—the 
industrious and, well-to-do, .and_ the ill-condueted, who 
were huddled together in filth, disease, and misery. In 
regard to religion, the first class, strange to say, was not 
a little given to scepticism, while the second soon sank 
down very deép in a heathenish sort of superstition. The 
Crusades had done much to enlarge and liberalise the 
ideas of men, It was seen that infidels could be virtuous 
and brave, no less than Christians. By this means faith 
was not so much settled as disturbed. A fondness for 
diseussion became strong. New demands were thus 
made on the clergy. If the sceptical were to be satisfied, 
that would require strong practical intelligence. If the 
degraded and miserable were to be reclaimed and elevated, 
that would demand a large measure of benevolence and 
self-denial. It was evident that the clergy of the age 
were not equal to the work which had thus grown upon 
their hands. They were not skilled in the kind of know- 
ledge, nor possessed of the spirit of self-sacrifice, demanded 
by the times. The best men of their own order were 

infully alive to this fact. But in the history of re- 

igion we can often trace the action of a self-renovating 
power. When the Christian priesthood became rich and 
worldly, monasticism arose as its fitting rebuke; and 
now that monasticism has in its turn become corrupt, the 
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tical protest against the inaptitude and selfishness both 
of monk and priest. _ This event dates from the first half 
of the thirteenth century. St. Francis, in founding the 
order which has since borne his name, hoped to retain 
what was good in the existing ministries of the Church. 
His object was not so much to reform the Church, as to 
supplement its agencies, and indirectly to purify and 
elevate them. Popes and cardinals, priests and monks, 
were all left in their respective vocations. But there was 
a work that should be done which none of them were 
doing, and which St. Francis commissioned his disciples 
todo. There was a great want of city missionaries in 
those days, and this new order of religionists was sepa- 
rated to that service. 


In common with the priests and monks of their time, “ 


the Franciscans and the other mendicant orders were 
not to be married men. Like the monks, they were to 
live together in fraternities; but, unlike the monks, 
they were not to limit their religious duty to praying for 
souls in the chapel of a, monastery, but were to go in 
search of them by hing, performing humane offices 
in their behalf in the lowest parts of the city, or amidst 
the wretched hovels which housed them outside the city 
gates, or beneath the city walls. In common with the 
parochial clergy, they were preachers, having the cure of 
souls; but, in distinction from the clergy, they made 
preaching their great work, found their parish every- 
where, especially where ignorance and vice, filth and 
suffering, were known to be most accumulated and least 
disturbed. The wealth of the Church was said to have 
been her great snare, and to have made her helpless in 
regard to the great wants of the age. The Franciscan, 
in consequence, was to know nothing of religious endow- 
ments, nothing of a settled revenue for the support. of 
his ministry, His. dress, his diet, his home, all were to 
be such as to bespeak him a poor man, and to proclaim 
him as the poor man’s minister. From day to day he 
was to depend for his maintenancé on the free offerings 
of the people. To the honour of Romanism, within its 
pale poverty in the minister of religion has never been'a 
bar to the reverence due to his office. It will be seen, 
that in the Franciscans of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, what has become known in our time under the 
name of the voluntary system ‘was to be rigidly acted 
upon. Its ‘votaries, moreover, were not only to be 
i but men of fair capacity, and competently 
earned. 

When the first missionaries of this order landed at 
Dover in 1224, the authorities took them for vagrants, 
or something worse. But one of their number satisfied 
the men in office of their’ mistake, by making very 
light of being threatened with the’ gallows, offering 
the rope from his waist to be used on the occasion, if no 
better could be found. Such is thé temperament com- 
monly given to men who havesome mission in life. With 
the help of the scanty fare and the sour beer obtained 
at religious houses on their way, the first colony of 
Minorites reached London, and constructed tenements 
~ ae on 79 er ee the New-gate. 

e buildings are of the poorest ription imaginable, 
dried grass being stuffed into the ja a to keep out the 
wind andrain, The victims of plague or leprosy, avoided 
by nearly all beside, are sought out by the Franciscans, 
In general the friar knew something of the healing art, 
and exercised his skill in that way while administering 
the consolations of religion. In their preaching, the new 
orators avoided the learned and, logical style then,so 
common. They were poor men preaching to the poor, 
and laymen preaching to the laity; their, language was 
studiously simple; their illustrations were studiously 
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been beyond all things unintelligible and dull, now 
hung upon the lips of the preacher, and would travel far 
to enjoy that privilege. 

Great was the success of these men. In little more 
than thirty yeirs, the Monorite preachers of England 
could boast of being more than twelve hundred in 
number, and of having fixed centres of operation for 
their missionary work in nearly fifty English towns. As 
we read the accounts of their progress, of the effects pro- 
duced by their preaching, and of the number of conver- 
sions, we may almost imagine we are perusing the account 
of the progress of the Church in its early days. Reli- 
gious and ,uumane persons supplied them with funds ; 
their good works made them many friends, But the 
monk had rarely a good word for them, and the clergy 
generally flung hard speeches at them. _ : 

Unhappily, this promising state of things did not last. 
Within a century from their origin, the friars aspired to 
become learned, took high place in the universities, and 
meddled much in university affairs. Mendicants by pro- 
fession, they managed to become rich, and the usual con- 
sequences followed. Their authority had been derived 
immediately from the Papacy, a circumstance which made 
them the partisans of that power in all its extravagance. 
Hence, when Wycliffe began his labours, no class fell so 
much under his lash. 

From these brief jottings, the reader will be able to 
trace some of the features which distinguish the religion 
of the Middle Age from that of the men who sat at 
the feet of the Prophets in Old Testament times, and 
of Apostles in a later age. 








ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
LITHOGRAPHY. 

A poor MAN residing in Munich, very hard pressed by 
misfortune, retired one evening out of the city and 
wandered on the banks of the river, where the terrible 
thought of suicide entered his bewildered brain. Horror- 
struck at the guilty thought, he fell down on his knees 
to implore mercy, and at last, worn out by ke, gx and 
anxiety, he sank down on the soft grass and slept. 
Early the next morning he awoke refreshed, and feeling 
| thankful that he was still living, he was about to return 
| to the city, when his attention was arrested by a smooth 
white chalk stone, on which were traced the delicate 
fibres of a sprig of moss; he remembered that the evenin 
before, his tears of grief had fallen on this stone, an 
moistened the little piece of moss; some gust of wind 
had borne the plant far away, but the impress was 
exquisitely pencilled on the white surface of the lime- 
stone. This accidental observation led to the discovery of 
lithographic printing. 


ELECTRICITY. 


The agency of electricity fills a most important place 
in modern science. This hidden force appears to pervade 
all nature; the telegraphic wires’ are its highway ; but 
it took the scientific world a little by surprise in 1840, 
to learn that the steam blowing from a high-pressure 
engine generates electricity in enormous quantities, owing 
to the friction of the particles of the watery vapour on 
the edge of the orifice. The discovery was accidentally 
made by an intelligent workman in charge of a fixed 
steam-engine. While he was adjusting the weight on 
the escape-valve he was surprised to feel an electric spark 
strike his hand. A scientific man named Armstrong 
pursued the investigation, which Professor Faraday has 
completed, so that this is now a recognised method of 
generating electricity, 





THE POLARISATION OF LIGHT. 

This important discovery was made by an officer stand- 
ing near a window half opened. He perceived that the 
light travelled at a different angle under different circum- 
stances. The window accidentally stood open, like a 
door, at an angle of 56°, and the officer, who was a 
young engineer, noticed that the light reflected from 
this angle was altered in its character, or became, as it is 
termed, polarised. 

It was afterwards ascertained that light proceeding 
from such bodies as red hot iron, or melted glass, at a 
certain angle becomes thus polarised ; but light emanat- 
ing from gas is always in its natural state. Applying 
these observations to the sun, it was found that the 
light of the sun arises from some property of the nature 
of gas, and not from a red hot body, as was formerly 
supposed. 

GUTTA PERCHA. 

Tn the same year in which Professor Morse was making 
his experiments. respecting electrical currents through 
water, Dr. Montgomerie, one of the medical staff of the 
East India Company, was walking in the woods near to 
Singapore, when he discovered a parang in the hands of 
a Malay, the handle of which was made of a material 
which he had never seen before. He asked the man 
what it was, and his inquiry resulted in the discovery of 
gutta percha. 


THE OPINIONS OF WISE MEN ARE NOT ALWAYS WISE. 

When the application of coal gas to the lighting of 
streets was first suggested, Sir Walter Scott said, * It 
can’t be done, it is only the dream of a lunatic ;” and 
Sir Humphry Davy, on being told that the time would 
come when all London would be lighted with gas, said, 
“It is all nonsense; you might as well talk of lighting 
London with a slice of the moon, as to light London 
with gas.” 

Dr. Lardner once endeavoured to show before a 
scientific society that it was utterly impossible for a 
steamer to be built Jarge enough to cross the Atlantic; 
~ the impossibility is now made possible every eight 

ays. 








THE TWO TRADESMEN, 
A TRUE STORY. 
*Uron my word! Is it a real scene, or is it only a 
dream, that I see my friend the vicar here? ” 

“ At this hour of the day, squire, I’am inclined to 
think that neither of us ought to be dreaming.” 

‘“‘T agree with you; but it is an age since I met you. 
You see you will not be one of us; and, therefore, we so 
rarely stumble upon your excellency.” 

‘* As to being one of you, I fully appreciate the honour 
of being in the commission of the peace, and many of my 
neighbours urge me to become a county magistrate; but 
I tell them my office as a divine is rather to proclaim 
mercy than to administer justice; but we who are not 
magistrates are greatly indebted to you gentlemen who 
are.” 

“‘Come in, luncheon is ready. I want to see you for 
several reasons, and they tell us the best time to see lions 
is at feeding time.” 

““As my morning ride has bestowed upon me an 
excellent appetite, 1 am quite ready, though not in the 
commission of the peace, to do justice to any dish you 
bring before me.” 

** When you have done your luncheon I will not ask 
you to look at my hounds, because I don’t believe that 
you know the head of a dog from its tail ; but I will ask 
you to tell me'the story of ‘ The Two Tradesmen.’” 
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“ What little bird has told you that I know anything 
about these tradesmen ? ” 

‘Not a little bird, but a burly, honest farmer from 
your own parish, with whom I was lately discussing the 
merits of the Beer Bill.” 

*‘ Would you not rather say, squire, the demerits ? ” 

‘* Perhaps so, for I begin to have my misgivings upon 
the subject ; but, however, Farmer Burley, on taking 
leave, said, ‘Squire, when you meet with parson Neville, 
ask him to tell you the story of ‘‘ The Two Tradesmen.”’ 
Now I have met with my worthy old friend, parson 
Neville, and, in obedience to the farmer’s orders, I ask 
for the story.” 

‘* Although a story, there is in it too much truth, sad 
truth, and it is soon told :— 

“‘ When the Beer Bill first came into operation, two 
well-conducted tradesmen in a small way resided in the 
same town. The one carried on the business of a car- 

mter, and the other that of a bricklayer. They were 

oth civil and obliging men, and were both industrious, 
and were maintaining themselves and their family cre- 
ditably. Unfortunately, their heads were turned by the 
= ered advantages likely to accrue from the new Beer 
Bill. To the profits of their business they must add the 
gains of the beershop; but, before they commenced, they 
consulted a gentleman residing in their own town, who 
employed them occasionally, and who was always ready 
to advise and to assist his poorer neighbours. 

‘‘The first to apply was the bricklayer, and after he 
had enumerated the advantages, and how very easy the 
business could be carried on, he requested the gentleman’s 
view of the matter. 

“¢T have,’ said the gentleman, ‘listened to all you 
wished to say. Now, 1 wish you to listen to me, for 
your welfare is concerned. You have a trade, and that 
trade you understand, and that trade supports you, and 
will continue to do so if you continue to attend to it; 
but, if you become a retailer of beer, your attention will 
be divided, and very likely much of your time will be 
wasted ; and, remember, the waste of time is the waste 
of money. You will get men of idle habits about you, 
and perhaps incur indolent habits yourself; and, as one 
vice leads to another, in all probability you will take to 
drinking. You will, in that case, lose your reverence for 
the Sunday ; and you will muddle away, by imperceptible 
degrees, all the money you have saved by your past 
labour, and, instead of increasing your prosperity, you 
will very likely find yourself a prisoner in the county 

ol.’ 


‘““¢ A prisoner!’ exclaimed the astonished bricklayer, 
‘T find myself a prisoner !’ 

‘“** Yes, my friend, you yourself in the castle a prisoner 
for debt !’ 

‘Like many other persons, the man came to consult 
his friend when his mind was already decided as to his 
future plans. The gentleman’s advice, therefore, received 
the man’s thanks, but produced no effect ; and A B, the 
bricklayer, became also A B, the beershop keeper. The 
combined profits we shall in time discover. 

“Shortly after this visit, as no time was to be lost, the 
carpenter requested to be allowed five minutes’ con- 
versation with the gentleman. This was granted; and 
the carpenter gave a very glowing description of the 
benefits which would arise to him and to his family by 
opening his house for the sale of beer, and, as the sign- 
board too faithfully expressed it, ‘to be drunk on the 

remises.” 

“ The gentleman kindly remonstrated, and pointed out 
the perils to which he would be exposed in a business 
point of view, in'‘a money point of view, and, above all, 
in a religious point of view. Whatever might be the 





soundness of the gentleman’s views, it is certain they 
did not coincide with the more favourable ones cherished 
by the carpenter. The man was >: omg by not 
finding his proposed plan meet with the sanction he 
expected. The result proved that ' 
‘A man Convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.’ 

C D, the carpenter, became also C D, the retailer of 
beer; and the situation of the house being favourable for 
business, the man, to use his neighbours’ phrase, did a 
roaring trade. This beershop keeper had a daughter in 
the Day and Sunday school, and by her attention, neat- 
ness, and modest manner, and general good conduct, she 
became a teacher, and was regarded by the clergy and 
the visitors as the best girl in the school ; nor were her 
merits confined to the school-room, for her mother being 
dead, she proved a great blessing to the younger members 
of the family. The father, finding that the beershop 
claimed more of his time than his business as a carpenter 
would permit, and that it was injuring his trade, he, 
with a spirit of infatuation that can scarcely be described, 
withdrew his daughter from the school that she might 
attend to the sale of the beer. Here for a time we must 
leave them, that we may inquire after the bricklayer. 

‘The gentleman being called to another part of the 
country lost sight of the applicants for some time, but on 
his return the state of affairs quickly manifested them- 
selves. Asthe gentleman had foretold, so it came to pass. 
The bricklayer was at home when he ought to have Peeks 
out, and he was out when wanted at home. As people 
could not get their work done, they ceased to employ the 
man, and his business fell off. The beershop would not 
by itself maintain him and bis family. His affairs went 
on from bad to worse. All his savings were spent, some 
favourite articles were sold, his furniture was seized, and, 
after a time, a letter full of grief and contrition came to 
the gentleman from the bricklayer, imploring aid to 
release him from the county gaol. 

‘*My sad narrative draws to a close, and mournful 
indeed is that close. 

“The gentleman left the town, but after an interval 
of two or three years he made inquiry of a neighbour 
respecting the carpenter and his worldly prosperity by 
the aid of the beershop. 

“ ¢ At this very moment,’ said his informant, ‘ the mo- 
ment you are speaking, he is ruined in health by his bad 
habits; his character is gone, his circumstances are in a 
wretched state, the man has beceme a confirmed drunkard, 
and not only is he reduced to poverty, but his house is to 
be indicted as a place of ill repute; and his daughter, 
once so modest, so clean, and so amiable, is now in 

rison a dirty, slovenly, disreputable young woman, who 
is to be tried at the assizes this very day for the murder 
of her illegitimate child]’” 








Woman's Sphere. 


THE JOY OF THE HOUSE. 


TRvuE humility prompts true charity ; and the flowers which 
hide beneath the grass their delicate colours, are those which 
emit the most fragrant perfume. How many ways there 
are for you to do good, without going beyond the domestic 
circle! You have a school, a parish ready for you, in tho 
young children of.the family. Contrary to the common 
aw of prophets, you are called to exercise your humble 
ministry “in your own country, and your own house.” Do 
you réalise all you can be to this young brother, over whom 
your advantage of some years gives you a kind of influence 
of your own, whose confidence in you is all the more free, 
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because unrestrained by deference? Like that loving sis- 
ter, who watches beside the floating cradle vonfided to the 
Nile, when prudence permits not a mother to reveal her- 
self: who, on account of her youth is employed without 
exciting suspicion, to give to Moses a faithful mother for 
nurse at the moment when God gives him an unfaithful 
princess for a mother, and who then disappears from the 
scene, content with having helped a brother forward into 
the world, whose name, one day, must eclipse her own—has 
God placed you beside your brother, to give him such help 
as he can find nowhere else, and which he would be least 
suspected of receiving ? Beside him, yesterday, you taught 
him to read ; or to-day you inspire him with unquenchable 
ardour in his fatiguing studies ; and to-morrow, you counsel 
him in his choice of a profession, or in that of a wife. But 
those for whom you can do most, are those to whom, next 
to God, you owe all, Who can supply to the father and 
mother that daughter’s place, who, timid and silent with 
strangers, is at home full of that sweetness and fire which 
in youth are the marvellous combinations of nature? Who 
will supply to them her light and caressing hands, her 
prompt and subtle spirit, her tender and submissive affec- 
tion, her firm and simple piety, to lighten the burden of 
years, to soothe their pains, to dissipate their anxieties, to 
anticipate their wishes, to gladden their hearts, to comfort 
their souls, as if she longed to give back to them the life she 
received from them? ‘This young daughter that you see 
hiding herself behind her mother, blushing at the attention 
she attracts in spite of herself, do you not know that she is 
more than the ornament of the house? She is its joy, its 
life, its pillar, or if you prefer a term borrowed from Scrip- 
ture, she is its corner stone; “that our daughters may be 
as corner-stones, polished after the similitude of a palace.” 
Coming from the Scripture, so exact even in its boldest 
poetry, you understand what is meant by this corner stone. 
Alas! you will know some day, perhaps, the profound truth 
of this image, as you see the void made in the house by the 
removal of this loved child! You will understand, then, 
what were her love, her devotion, her piety to those who 
shall surround her, and shed tears over her loss. But no, 
ou will not realise it; your family alone will understand it. 
t us retire—sympathy itself may be intrusive—let us 
not intermeddle with the secret of their grief, we, who have 
never penetrated into that of their joy ! 


SUBDUED AND TRANSFORMED. 

The heart of woman, so ardent but so passionate, so tender 
but so jealous, so delicate but so susceptible, so impulsive 
but so hasty, so sensitive but so irritable, so strong but so 
weak, so good but so bad, must be subdued and transformed, 


in order that the sap of life which inundates it may return: 


to its legitimate course, diffusing itself wholly in the flowers 
of humility and the fruits of charity! Subdued and trans- 
Sormed: but by whom? Ah! from whom could you ex- 
pect this grace but from the Son of God, who, not content 
with having, through the organ of his inspired servants, 
restored your plave and revealed your mission, has come 
himself to show you the ideal of it in his life, and to open 
for you the way to it by his cross? Am TI mistaken in 
thinking that there is nothing upon earth more in sympathy 
with Jesus Christ than the heart of woman? No,I am not 
deceived, or your heart would deny all its instincts! The 
Christian faith adapts itself so marvellously to all the needs 


of yourmoral being, that you cannot be truly woman ex- | P 


cept upon condition of receiving the Gospei. The Christian 
woman is not only the best of women, but at the same time 
most trulya woman. Qh, you, then, who would accomplish 
the humble and benevolent mission of your sex—beneath 
the cross, or never! Indeed, the first aid which man hasa 
right to expect from you is spiritual aid, It is little to be 
indebted to you for the life of a day, if he owes not to you, 
80 far as it isin your power, the possession of eternal life. 


EXPOSED TO EVIL. 


The same mental peculiarity which assigns to woman the 
narrow circle of home as her sphere, inclines her to take 
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small views of things, and to centre her attention upon a 
single point, with a strength proportioned to the narrowness 
of the field which she embraces ; and, little accustomed to 
doubt either of things or of herself, impatient of contradic- 
tion for want of believing more than she can understand, 
she enters insensibly upon a way of haughtiness by a road 
which ought to lead to humility. And then this same 
necessity of the heart which impels her to love, exposes her 
to the danger of self-seeking, even in self-forgetfulness, and 
of carrying this renunciation to extremes—hardly willing 
that good should be done unless she can have a hand in it; 
jealous of the man she would help and please without 
rivalry ; envious of the woman who also aspires to help and 
“ramgee jealous, envious from very strength of love, but a 
ove transformed into passion and self-will in the dread 
laboratory of the tempter! Then woman, whom we cheer- 
fully believe superior to man in spiritual things, applies to 
evil noble instincts, which might enable her to excel in 
goodness, and delivers herself up to sin with an abandon 
such as man Hardly understands; carrying to a greater 
extent than he, vain glory, egotism, avarice, intemperance, 
anger, hatred, cruelty, love of the world, and forgetfulness 
of God, as if she would justify the old adage, “the greater 
the height the greater the fall.’ The heart of woman is 
the richest treasure upon earth; but if is not God’s trea- 
sure, it becomes the treasure of the devil, and a snare for 
man, 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


There are good works for which I permit the young 
daughter to leave the domestic sanctuary, and, if need be, 
to lay aside the reserve, evn, which her age prescribes to her. 
Would you instruct the ignorant, relieve the poor, exhort 
the sick, visit the widow and the fatherless ? Go, my daugh- 
ter; go, without hesitation, and may the Lord go with you! 
I love to see the young girl who is ever ready to assist her 
mother in the labours of housekeeping, to offer her arm to 
her aged father, or to the read the Bible with her brothers 
and sisters ; turn from this charity within to charity without, 
and bestow upon the unhappy attentions which they receive 
with double gratitude, surprised to see her reserve for such 
uses, graces which so many others think themselves per- 
mitted to devote to the world and its pleasures, 


THE WISH GRANTED. 


At the close of a summer’s day, a group of laughing girls 
sat on the steps of a pavilion which stood, a summer residence, 
in the midst of beautiful grounds. The air rung with their 
merry voices, and the groves echoed back their laughter. 
“ What,” said one of them, “should we choose for our lot, 
if some good fairy should stand before us, and grant us 
each a wish?” “I would choose to be a countess, with my 
hawks and hounds to hunt withal,” cried one, her dark eye 
gleaming with the pride which inspired the wish. “I would 
found a college,” said another, whose ample brow and intel- 
ligent features proclaimed her own love of literature. “I 
would build an hos:ital that should be a house of refuge for 
the poor, and a home for the sick—where love might soothe 
their pains and lighten their burden of sorrow,” replied a 
third. “And if I were married, I would——” A loud langh 
interrupted this fourth speaker. It came from the father of 
the girls, who, unperceived, had approached the party, and 
overheard their wishes. After some exclamations of sur- 
rise had died away, the father, who was no less a personage 
than the famous Sir Thomas More, announced his purpose 
to grant the wish of his daughter Mercy, and build a 
hospital. The hospital was erected, and many a disconsolate 
heart found shelter and comfort within its walls, So potent 
was that wish, uttered in a moment of youthful gaiety. 


PREPARED AND UNPREPARED. 


By one of those strange contradictions which tne iall has 
introduced into our race, troubling the work of creation 
without destroying it, woman is at the same time prepared 
and unprepared for her vocation : prepared, inasmuch as she 
possesses peculiar qualities which wondrously adapt them- 
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selves to it; unprepared, inasmuch as she has other qualities 
which interfere with it. “It is the enemy who has done 
this.’ In the same heart where the hand of God deposited 
the precious germs of a life conformed to the mission of 
woman, Satan has secretly sowed those noxious germs which 
choke or neutralise woman’s mission, He has done more 
He has sought with his infernal skill to corrupt these 
healthful germs in your heart, and to gather from good 
seed evil fruit. Yes, these precious resources with which 
the Creator has endowed vou to accomplish your work, the 
tempter knows how to convert into obstacles to this same 
work. Under his mysterious and formidable influence we 
see this activity degenerate into restlessness; this vigilance 
into curiosity ; this tact into artifice; this penetration into 
temerity ; this promptness into unsteadiness; this graceful- 
ness into coquetry; this taste into studied eloquence ; this 
versatility into caprice ; this aptness into presumption ; this 
influence into intrigue; this power into domination; this 
sensitiveness into irritability; this power of loving into 
jealousy; this necessity of being useful, into a passion to 
please, 








IN SEASON AND OUT OF SEASON. 

WE read the following anecdote in a foreign journal :— 
More than forty years ago a lad, plainly but neatly clad, 
was passing along the quiet street of a country town. 
Stepping along briskly, and thinking over his errand at 
the same time, just at a crossing in the street, he looked 
up and saw the minister coming directly towards him. 
A little bashful, like many other thoughtful, modest 
country lads, he turned the corner to escape making his 
bow to the clergyman, The minister understood boys’ 
nature, and had no idea of letting an opportunity to do 
good pass unimproved. So he called after him, ‘* Good 
morning, my young man;” to which the youth, in a 
low tone, and blushing, replied, ‘‘ Mornin’, sir.” ‘‘ Are 
you the boy who has come to live with Mr. ——, the 
tanner?” ‘ Yes, sir.” ‘*Heis your uncle?” “ Yes, 
sir.” ‘*Whatis your first name?” ‘ Nathaniel, sir.” 
‘‘ Your parents are not living, I believe.” ‘‘ My father 
is dead, sir, and my mother is married to another man, 
and I did not like him very well, and so I have come to 
live with my uncle.” 

“You are going to learn a trade of him, are you?” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘IT hope you will learn it well, and become 
a first-rate workman. What is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well. We are going to form a Sunday- 
school, and you must certainly join it.” ‘What is 
that?” “It is a school to study the Bible and the cate- 
chisra; you come and see.” ‘* Where shall I come?” 
The minister gave the lad the time and the place of the 
appointed gathering, told him he should expect to see 
him, bade him good morning, and both went on their 
ways. 

The interview did not hinder either man or boy above 
two minutes, but it commenced a friendship between 
them for life. The minister was no longer regarded by 
the boy as a stranger to be shunned, but as a pastor to 
be loved. 

Our young friend did not forget to go to the meeting 
for forming a Sunday-school, the first one started in the 
town. He became a constant member of the school, and 
was always ready with a perfect lesson. 

That boy is now a man of influence. From that 
time to the present he has always been connected: 
with the Sunday-school. He is a good as well as a 
great man, and he says that the turning-point of all 
his success in life was his meeting with the minister at 
the corner of the street when was twelve years 
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THE BOND CANCELLED. 
Ir I were to represent to you in a figure the condition of 
man as a sinner, and the means of his recovery by the 
cross of Christ, I should represent it somewhat in this 
way. 

Suppose a large graveyard, surrounded by a high wall 
with only one entrance, which is by a large iron gate, 
and that fast bolted. Within these walls are thousands 
and tens of thousands of human beings, of all ages and 
of all classes, by one epidemic disease bending to the 
grave. The graves yawn to receive them. They must 
all die. There is no balm to relieve them; no physician 
there. They must perish. This is the condition of man 
as a sinner, 

All, all have sinned, and the soul that sinneth it 
shall die. While man was in this deplorable state, 
Mercy, the gracious attribute of Deity, came down and 
stood at the gate, looking at the scene, and wept over it, 
exclaiming, “* Oh, that I might enter, I would bind up 
their wounds. I would relieve their sorrows. I would 
save their souls!” 

While Mercy stood weeping at the gate, an embassy 
of angels, commissioned from the court of heaven to some 
other world, passing over, paused at the sight; and 
heaven forgave that pause. And seeing Mercy standing 
there they cried, ‘‘ Mercy, Mercy, canst thou not enter ? 
Canst thou look upon. this scene, and not pity? Canst 
thou pity, and not relieve?” Mercy replied, ‘I can 
see;” and in her tears she added, “I can pity, but I 
cannot relieve?” ‘+ Why canst thounot? ” ‘ Oh,” said 
Mercy, “ Justice has barred the door; and I cannot, I 
must not, enter in.” At this moment Justice himself 
appeared, as it were, to watch the gate. The angels 
inquired of him, ‘‘ Why wilt thou not let Mercy in?” 
Justice replied, “My law is broken, and it must be 
honoured. Die they or Justice must!” At this there 
appeared a form among the angelic band like unto the 
Son’ of God, who, addressing himself to Justice, said, 
“What are thy demands?” Justice replied, ‘“‘ My 
terms are stern and rigid. I must have sickness for 
their health; I must have ignominy for their honour; 
I must have death for life. Without shedding of blood 
there is no remission.” ‘ Justice,” said the Son of God, 
“*I accept thy terms. On me be the wrong, and let 
Mercy enter.” ‘* When,” said Justice, “ wilt thou per- 
form this promise?” Jesus replied, ‘ Four thousand 
years hence, upon the hill of Cavalry, without the gates 
of Jerusalem, I will B swore it in mine own person.” 
The deed was pre and signed in the presence of the 
angels of God. Suitios was satisfied, and Mercy entered, 
preaching salvation in the name of Jesus! The deed 
was committed to the age By them to the kings 
of Israel and the prophets. By them it was preserved 
until Daniel’s seventy weeks were accomplished. Then 

at the appointed time Justice appeared on the hill of 
Calvary, and Mercy presented to him the important 
deed. ‘‘ Wheye,” said Justice, ‘‘is the Son of God?” 
Mercy answered, ‘' Behold him at the bottom of the hill, 
bearing his cross.” She then departed, and stood aloof 
at the hour of trial. Jesus ascended the hill, while in 
his train followed the re oh Church! Justice imme- 
diately presented him the deed, saying, ** This is the day 
when the deed is to be executed.” When he received it 
did he tear it in pieces, and give it to the winds of 
heaven P No, he nailed it to the cross, exclaiming, “ It 
is finished.” Justice called on holy fire to come down 
and consume the sacrifice. Holy fire descended. It 
swallowed his humanity; but when it touched his 
Deity it expired; and there was darkness over the 
whole heavens; but ‘Glory to God in the highest, on 








of age. 


earth pease, good-will towards men.” 
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THE HOPELESS CASE. 

Tr is a well-known law of the human constitution, 
that while practical habits grow stronger by repeated 
acts, passive impressions, by the same process, are 
weakened. ‘Thus, the sight of suffering is, at first, ex- 
ceedingly painful, and this sympathetic pain prompts us 
to exert ourselves in order to relieve the sufferer, Now 
we find, in proportion as the habits of acting in obedience 
to our impressions become fixed, the impressions them- 
selves become fainter. Hence, physicians and nurses will 
do a great deal more for the sick than surrounding friends, 
although they may not feel for them halfsomuch. Now, 
to allow these impressions to be repeated, and thus gra- 
dually weakened, without acquiring the practical habits 
which they were meant to produce, is fatal to the cha- 
racter. It is, as another has well expressed it, to ‘t burn 
up the kindling without starting the fire.” This explains 
the injurious effects of novel-reading, where passive im- 
pressions are repeatedly awakened by imaginary scenes of 
distress, but no opportunity is afforded to act as these 
impressions would dictate. In this we have a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the phenomenon so puzzling to phi- 
lanthropists, viz.: that delicate and refined men and 
women will fare sumptuously every day, eating ‘* what- 
ever is good,” and recline nightly upon couches of down, 
while entirely undisturbed by a knowledge of the fact 
that many pale forms, weary and hungry, are fainting 
almost at their very doors. They have lost the suscepti- 
bility of receiving impressions from the sight of suffering, 
without having acquired the habit of practical benevo- 
lence. And to this must be added the injury caused to 
humanity by false appeals for charity. 

The same law prevails with reference to religious im- 
pressions. The oftener these are repeated, the oftener 
the sinner feels moved to act in view either ef the love 
or justice of God, and allows these impressions to 
away without acting in accordance with them, the less 
and less becomes the probability that he will ever do so. 
On each repetition the impression becomes fainter, and | 
the indisposition to act stronger. The glorious Gospel of 
Jesus Christ thus becomes to thousands, in whose hearing 
it is proclaimed, a savour of death unto death. It is pos- 
sible to wear out these impressions, so that there shall be 
nothing left in the heart for God’s Spirit to act upon, 
and when this is once effected, of course the case of the 
impenitent soul becomes hopeless. 








Pouths’ Department, 


PROVIDENCE. 


commodious that he shall not inconvenience us by travelling 
thus in couple, and that he and his travelling companion 
have both learned to be thankful for small mercies.” 

Upon the receipt of this intelligence, the juniors testified 
their delight by a hearty cheer, and were very anxious that 
their worthy father should answer four questions at the same 
moment, 

“Papa,” cried Willie, “do tell me what sort of a boy is 
my cousin Arthur ; for you know I was such a little fellow 
when he and I met, that I should not know him from King 
Arthur of the ‘ Round Table.’ ” 

“Tf the knight of the round table were to visit you, I 
think by this time he would be a little older than the young 
gentleman that is coming to see you ; a little more warlike 
and the patron of a little longer beard—that is, if those Saxon 
heroes encouraged beards.” 

“Well but, papa, what is Arthur like ?” 

“ He is like you, very fond of fun, and not unwilling to 
share in a little good-natured mischief. Arthur is a very 
amiable youth—a year older than yourself: he is talented 
and hag been well educated ; he is mostly ready for work and 
always ready for play, I think you will find him a very 
desirable companion. 

“Now, Mr. Walter, to your question.” 

“ My inquiry had reference to the senior gentleman.” 

“The senior gentleman is my next brother, whom I rarely 
see, owing to his posses-ing some property in a remote part 
of the kingdom, and he thinks it his duty as a landlord to 
spend his time in the neighbourhood of his own tenants. 
He is a pious, cheerful, well-read man, and I look forward 
with pleasure to his visit, 

“What have you to ask, young ladies, while the witness is 
under cross-examination ? ” 

“ Papa, we have nothing to ask; for the information you 
have given has anticipated our questions. So that all we 
ladies have to do,” said Maude, “is to claim our share 
in the hurrah which weleomes their arrival.” 

**Couldn’t we,” said Willie, “ have another hurrah? If 
not, I’ll think one; and papa says it is the ‘animus’ that 
constitutes the essence of the deed.” 

Willie having thus expressed his hospitable sentiments, 
assumed a very grave aspect, and approaching his father, took 
off his hat, and reverentially bowed. 

Your boon, young gentleman?” said the father, “ for 
such I expect it to be: name it.” 

“ You were so good, papa, as to say that our respected 
uncle deemed it his duty to reside upon his estate.” 

“You are correct, I did.” 

“Then, sir, will you permit me to ask you what is it that 
transforms the reason of Ireland into Treason ? 

*Do you give it up ?” 

“No, sir, I answer it; the absent T. Pray, Master 
Willie, did yon manage, as blacksmiths would say, to weld 
that bit of wit and truth together ?” 

“No, papa, I am innocent of the manufacture, and only 
had the wit to remember.it. I heard it from an Irishman, 





THE brothers and sisters were busily examining some dried 
plants which the gardener had prepared for their collection, 
when they perceived their father approaching with an open 
letter in his hand. 

“ Well, papa,” said Willie, “as you have an open letter, 
T hope you have something to say that relates to us, for | 
which we shall be very grateful.” 

“Before I call upon your gratitude, let me, young 
gentleman, say something that relates to others. When the 
man returns, tell him to take the pony chaise down to the 
inn in good time for the four o’clock coach; to wait there, and 
to bring back two | pacar who are coming upon a visit; 
and now let me tell you who these visitors are. I wrote to 
your uncle some time ago to ask him to spend a part of the 
summer with us. It was doubtful at the time whether this | 
could be done, but he has written to say that the family have | 
put off their visit to Switzerland until next summer, and | 
that he has accepted my invitation; and he will, if all be well, | 
arrive this afternoon and bring his son Arthur, as he says, | 
to take care of him, He believes that our house is so! 





of whom England and Ireland might be proud; it was 
| Dr, Croly.” 

| Willie,” said his sister, “let me tell you one. I do not 
' say that mine is as good as yours, but I suppose it to be 
| passable, for it was approved of by a learned master in 
Chancery.” 

“ My dear chickabiddy, I am all attention; but I must 
say, in the words of Dozey, the watchman, ‘ Please, ma’am, 
don’t bewilder me.’” 

“Yes, Willie, and you may say,” cried Walter, “as 
honest Sancho Panza did, ‘Oh, your worship, I love to hear 
a tale or a story.’ Now, Minnie, bewilder this brother of 
yours if you can. What is your puzzle ?” 

“Why is the letter A the most important of all the 
letters in the alphabet to a deaf lady ?” 

A pause ensued; at length they all admitted that they 
had not sufficiently learned their alphabet to solve the puzzle. 
* Because,” said the smiling girl, “it makes her hear /” 

“As we are all volunteers now, I am going to have 
another shot,” cried young Playful. 
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* Let it be at a short range, then, if we are to aim at the 
mark, or we shall none of us hit it,” said Walter. 

“What animal in the morning walks on four feet, at 
noon upon two, and upon three in the evening ?” 

“ Man,” cried Walter. “I know your enigma; it is two 
thousand years old. It is the one propounded by the 
Sphinx, and was explained by Cdipus, who observed that 
man walked on his hands and feet when young, or in the 
morning of life; at the noon of life he walked erect, and in 
the evening of his days he supported his infirmities with a 
stick.” 

“Now if you young ladies will have the goodness to go 
to sleep for three minutes, I will give one of my manu- 
facture to Walter, and papa shall decide. Now, Walter, 
are you ready ?” 

“ Fire away, my friend!” 

* Around the crown pieces there is a motto, or legend, to 
prevent their edges being chipped; and while it protects 
the coin from injury, it adorns it. This is the motto— 
© Decus et tutamen” What is the ‘decus et tutamen’ to 
man? For the ladies’ sake, I must add, What is the best 
ornament and the best protection for man ?” 

“Prety,” said Maude. 

“ Ah, papa told you!” exclaimed Willie. 

“No, papa never uttered a word; but he has done more, 
and has done better; he taught us the thought.” 

* Now, I beseech you, do not let that young CEdipus 
beguile you out of your breakfast, although I must declare 
I heartily admire his idea, and am pleased to discover that 
your train of thoughts, my dear Maude, renders the answer 
easy. May the Divine benediction rest upon all my house- 
hold, and grant that piety may ever the ‘decus et 
tutamen’ of me and of mine.” 

“Walter,” said the mother, when she perceived that 
breakfast was nearly at a close, “you are to commence the 
discussion.” 

“Qur topic,” replied Walter, “is a continuation of 
yesterday’s, namely, 


PROVIDENTIAL INTERPOSITIONS. 


“ Here is an example.” 


Dr. Buchanan having heard from various persons that the 
sculptures at Vellore would richly repay the trouble of in- 
spection, resolved to visit the place, and made arrangements 
to arrive there on the 8th of July, 1806; but God, in his 
providence, g : Fup ver otherwise ; for man proposeth, but God 
disposeth. The doctor was seized with a fever, which con- 
fined him for some weeks to his chamber, and thus, in all 
human probability, saved his life; for two days after the 
period fixed for his arrival the dreadful massacre took place 
in which so many perished; dnd 800 sepoys were executed 
before the mutiny was suppressed. 


“We have,” said Maude, “another remarkable deliver- 
ance recorded in the life of Bernard Gilpin.” 
* Pray quote it.” 


Bernard Gilpin held the living of Houghton-le-spring, in 
the time of Queen Mary, and was so zealously devoted to 
the duties of his holy calling, that he was styled the “‘ Apostle 
of the North ;” and although three centuries have intervened, 
his memory is held in reverence ; for the memory of the just 
is blessed. His piety, and the Scriptural character of his 
ministrations, brought him under the notice of Queen Mary, 
and the good vicar was summoned to London, to answer 
divers charges, which, judging from the spirit of his accusers, 
denoted the loss of liberty, and probably of life. The good 
man bore the affliction with composure, assuring those around 
him that all would prove for the best, thus, by his Christian 
confidence, hoping against hope. On his journey, Gilpin had 
the misfortune to break his leg, which rea § him on the 
road, and before he recovered sutficiently to renew his journey 
news arrived of the death of Mary, and the accession of 
Elizabeth, of Protestant principles. Thus his troubles were 
a and the breaking of the limb was the saving of his 

e. 

“The mention of this holy man,” said the father, 
“reminds me of the beautiful adaptation of biography to 





A clergyman, who long occupied an important position in 
the religious world, was accustomed to trace all his useful- 
ness to the perusal, when young, of the lives of Bernard 
Gilpin, Oberlin, and Felix Neff. So powerful was the in- 
fluence — his mind, arising from the perusal of Bernard 
Gilpin’s life, that when a youth he borrowed the volume, 
and set himself to copy the whole work, that he might forward 
it to his mother to read ; and through life the pious examples 
of these devout men were never forgotten. 


“Queen Mary’s eventful history,” said the mother, 
“furnishes us with another remarkable deliverance.” 


The Roman Catholics, offended by the zeal of the Pro- 
testants residing in Ireland, succeeded in procuring a com- 
mission from the Queen to the authorities in Ireland, calling 
upon them to subject all such persons to the penalties of 
the law, which involved imprisonment, confiscation of pro- 
perty, sometimes torture, and often death. Tho commission 
was intrusted to the charge of Dr. Cole, who, on his route, 
passed the night at Chester, and as a mark of respect, was 
waited upon by the mayor of the city. The doctor informed 
his visitor that he was the bearer of a document which 
would make the Protestants of Ireland tremble, and produced 
the commission from his saddle-bag. The landlady of the 
inn overheard the remark, and being a Protestant, and also 
having a brother a Protestant living in Ireland, she was 
greatly distressed. In a short time the visitor withdrew, and 
the doctor thought it fitting to attend the mayor to the 
street-door. The mistress of the house, seeing the doctor 
descend the stairs, darted into his chamber, seized upon the 
commission, and substituted for it a pack of cards, which, 
in outward appearance, it resembled. The commissioner, on 
his return, fastened te? his bags, and on the followi 
morning proceeded on his journey; and after a prolong 
voyage, reached Dublin, and lost no time in annouacing the 
object of his mission. The next day a council was convened 
to receive the royal mandate. The commissioner attended 
and with befitting solemnity the commission was opened, and 
behold, a pack of cards! Aghast at the strange sight, the 
doctor was confounded, and unable to explain the mystery. 
The authorities declared that the doctor must return 
England, and procure a new commission. “In the mean 
time,” said the mayor, “we will shuffle the cards,” Contrary 
winds delayed the doctor’s return, and before he reached 
London Queen Mary died, and with her also died the attempt 
to persecute the Protestants of Ireland. 


“To this you may add,” said the father, “another pleas- 
ing circumstance, namely, that when the matter was told 
to Queen Elizabeth, her majesty was pleased to settle an 
annuity of £40 a year upon the hostess as a reward for 
her conduct.” 

“These were not the only persons,” said Willie, “ pro- 
videntially protected from the hands of Queen Mary.” 
“There is,” observed the father, “reason to think that 
Mary was more a passive than an active agent in these deeds 
of blood, and that to her the words of Junius might be ap- 
plied, ‘ There is a power behind the throne greater than the 
throne itself’ ” 

“ Well, papa, I am not sufficiently versed in history to 
settle that point; but, whether promoting or permitting 
persecution, her reign was the ‘reign of terror,’ and one 
good man may well say he was ‘a brand snatched from the 
burning,” 


The Rev. Mr. Barker'was condemned to be burnt at the 
stake ; he was actually fastened, and the fagots piled around 
him; and as the men were in the act of setting fire to the 
pile, a messenger arrived breathless to announce the demise 
of the queen. The intended martyr was unbound, and set 
at liberty ; and he ordered a painting to be taken of himself 
bound to the stake, and the men in the act of applying the 
torch to the pile of faggots. He appointed, by his will, that 
this picture should be preserved by his family and descendants 
as a memorial of his providential deliverance. 


* You may, indeed, Willie, fitly compare him to ‘a brand 
snatched from the burning,’ though not in the sense in which 
the words are employed in Scripture. Now, my dear 
Minnie, as our conversation is to be like a Dutch pic-nic, in 
which each person contributes a portion, what contribution 





the purposes of instruction.” 


do you make to the general stock ?” 
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“T hardly like to give you mine: but, however, I will | 
y | 


uote an instance of what appears to me to be providential, 
that is, if the statement be true.” 

“ We must heay the case before we ca judge of its merit.” 

“Or demerit, papa.” 

I was told that a soldier was tried by a court martial for 
falling asleep at his post when on duty as a sentinel at 
Windsor Castle. The hour named was twelve o'clock at 
night. The soldier denied the charge, and atiduced as evi 
dence a very singular circumstance—that in the stillness of 
the night he had heard the clock of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in 
London, strike, although it is upwards of twenty miles 
distant; and in place of striking twelve it struck thirteen. An 
inquiry took place, and several persons came forward to 
confirm the statement, and the soldier was acquitted. 

“T heard your anecdote many years ago, and I see nothing 
incredible in it. Indeed, persons have assured me that it is 
a truthful statement. Some one remarks that the greatest 
romances are the actual events of life.” 

*As you. are so merciful to my first anecdote, let me 
ask your opinion of another bearing upon our general 
subject. 

A vessel at sea received an injury, which caused the water 
to flow so rapidly into the ship as to threaten her speedy 
destruction. In this state the vessel received, as it was sup- 
posed, a second injury, which must hasten her destruction. 
On the contrary, the water ceased to rise in the hold, and 
continued to cease, and the vessel reached a port. When 
it was examined, it was found that a sword-fish had struck 
the vessel in the injured part, and, by the violence of the 
blow, broken off that part of the bone which forms the 
weapon of the fish ; and the manner in which it pierced the 
vessel prevented the leakage, and preserved the ship. 

“ What is your opinion of that, papa?” 

“T must have more of the particulars before I could ex- 
pressan opinion ; however, we all thank you. Now, Willie, 
we look to you.” 

“In the history of Holland there is a narrative to this 
effect.” 


A poor widow kept a small roadside inn, in a very lonely 
spot, and one night about ten o’clock, and after her house 
was closed, an old soldier crayed admission. The widow re- 
fused, but the man was urgent, and pleaded his fatigue, at 
the same time producing his furlough and a letter signed by 
the colonel of his regiment, bearing testimony to his good 
conduct, The widow began to pity the old veteran, and hav- 
ing a son who was also a soldier, she admitted the man, and 
gave him his supper. About an hour after midnight a violent 
assault was. made upon the door by several robbers, who, 
with fierce imprecations, threatened destruction to the family 
if not immediately admitted. They proceeded to break open 
the door, knowing that the widow had a sum of money in 
her house. When the robbers forced an entrance a fierce 
conflict took place, and the brave old soldier shot one, thrust 
another through the body, and wounded a third. The as- 
sailants, terrified at so fierce a resistance where they ex- 

ected no opposition, fled with terror, and the widow and 

er little property were mercifully preserved. The magi- 
strates thought it their duty to erect a monument near the spot, 
to commemorate this remarkable interposition of Providence. 

“It is our highest wisdom to discern the presence of God’s 
Providence in our deliverance and preservation, but let us 
never think that Providence does not act on our behalf only 
in particular situations; for the sanie Divine Providence 
which can deliver us from our greatest perils is equally 
necessary for our preservation in the most quiet, peaceable, 
and happy condition of life. Let us remember the words of 
Cowper— 

‘Safety consists nob in escape 

From dangers of a frightful shape : 

An earthquake may be bid to s 
The man that’s strangled by a 


“Ta God ‘we live, and move, and have our being,’ and 
his Providence is our only guard. 

“If so matty remarkable instances of the watchful care of 
Almighty God on behalf of his servants arisé thus to our 
minds, may we not reasonably believe that numerous other 
benefits of a similar character are granted to each and to 


£., 9 
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all of us every year that passes, although we are neither | feet 





conscious of the benefit conferred, nor discern the hand that 
benevolently guards us? In reading the memoirs of the 
Rev. John Newton, we discover that the great events of his 
useful life arose in the one case from a shipmate cutting 
down his hammock, and in another ease from a fire lighted 
upon the shore. Thusthe Providence of God ruleth things 
great and small.” 








“ BY-AND-BY.” 
TuERE’s a little mischief-maker 
That is stealing half our bliss, 
Sketching pictures of a dreamland 
Which are never seen in this— 
Dashing from our lips the pleasure 
Of the present, while we sigh; 
You may know this mischief-maker, 
For his name is “ By-and-by.” 


He is sitting by our hearthstones, 
With his sly bewitching glance, 
Whispering of the coming morrow, 

As the social hours advance ; 
Loitering ’mid our calm reflections, 
Hiding forms of beauty nigh,— 

He's a smooth, deceitful fellow, 
This ehchanter, ‘‘ By-and-by.” 
You may know bim by his mincing, 
By his careless, sportive air, 
By his sly obtrusive presence 
That is straying everywhere ; 
By the trophies which he gathers, 
Where his cheated victims lie, 
For a bold, determined fellow 
Ts this conqueror, “‘ By-and-by.” 
“ By-and-by,” the wind is singing, 
« By-and-by,” the heart replies ; 
But the phantom just before us, 
Ere we grasp it, ever flies. 
List not to the idle charmer, 
Scorn the very spon lie: 
Only in the fancy liveth 
This deceiver, ‘‘ By-and-by.” 








Sunday Talks with the Pittle Ones, 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 
“* We will read the story of the Prodigal Son this 
morning, Emily. It. will help you to understand what 
we were talking about yesterday. It is in the fifteenth 
chapter of Luke.” 


A eertain man had two sons: 

And the younger of them said to his father, Father, give me 
the portion of goods that falleth to me. 
them his living. 

And not many days after the younger son gathered all 
together, and took his journey into a far country, and there 
wasted his substance with riotous living. 

And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in 
that land ; and he began to be in want. 

And he went and joined himself to a citizen of that country ; 
and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. 

And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks 
that the swine did eat: and no man gave unto him. 

And when hecametohimself, hesaid, How many biredservants 
of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and I perish 
with hunger ! 

I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, 

And am no more worthy to be called thy son : make mie as 
one of thy hired servants. 

And hearose, and came tohisfather. But when he was yet a 
great way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, andran, 
atid fell on his neck, and kissed him. 

And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
—— and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son. 

Bat the father said to his servants, Bring forth the best robe, 
and put it ou him; and put aring on his hand, and shoes on hig 
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And he divided unto | 
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And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it ; and let us eat, 
and be merry : 

For this my son was dead, and is alive again ; ho was lost, 
and isfound. And they began to be merry. 


“T like to hear that story, mother. I have heard it 
before. Father read it at prayers the day you were ill 
last week. But Ido not know exactly what it means.” 

“This story is called a parable. Jesus told it to his 
disciples to teach them about the love and forgiveness of 
God. This man who had the two sons is like God. God 
is our Father. Fathers love their sons, and feel tenderly 
towards them, and give them clothes and food, and all 
that they need, and try to make them happy. So God 
doesforus. Every day, every moment, he ‘is bestowing 
some good thing upon us. 

“ This father had two sons, and one of them asked him 
one day to give him a large sum of money. The father 
was too kind to refuse; so he gave ittohim. But the 
son was ungrateful to his good father, and went away 
from him, and lived in a far country, and wasted all his 
money, and was very foolish and wicked. When his 
money was all gone, he did not know what to do. His 
clothes were all ragged, and he was very hungry, and he 
had no money to buy any food. I do not think he had 
any friends in that far country, and he suffered sadly. 
as he was wandering round he found a man who had a 
great many pigs, and he said he would be his servant. 
‘The man sent him to feed the pigs and take care of them, 
but he did not give him enough to eat, and he was 
so hungry that he wanted to eat the pigs’ food. Poor, 
foolish ‘boy ! Now he began to think about his home, and 
his kind father, and to be very sorry for what he had 
done. He wished he was at home. He wished he had 
never goneaway. He felt he was very wicked. He had 
done very, very wrong. At last he thought he would 
go back. But how could he? His father, he thought, 
would be very angry with him. Perhaps he would not 
speak to him. Perhaps he would not let him live at 
home. He looked at his dirty, ragged clothes, and 
thought how ungrateful he had been, and he knew it 
would be right if his father did send him away again. 
Tears rolled down his face, and he was very miserable, 
and afraid to go back to his home, and yet he could not 
bear to stay among those pigs. 

“ At last he got up quickly, and said, ‘I will go back 
to my father. I will tell him how wicked I have been, 
and how unhappy and hungry I am, and ask him to let 
me live in his kitchen, and work for him as his servants 
do; for I am not fit to be called his son any more.’ He 
walked along the road thinking how glad he should be to 
see his home once more, but all the time afraid that his 
ig would be so displeased that he would not forgive 
him. 

‘+ All this time, while he had been gone, the poor father 
had mourned for his ungrateful son. He had heard how 
wicked he was, and wasteful, and he was very much 
displeased. But still he loved him dearly, and wished he 
would repent and come back, and do right, and he pitied 
him when he knew how hungry and unhappy he 
must be. 

“ One day, as this father stood in the door of his house, 
he saw some one coming slowly along the road a great 
way off. He looked earnestly again and in. He 
thought it looked like his dear son, Could it be he? He 
walked to the road, and as the poor, miserable boy came 
nearer, with his head hanging down, ashamed of his 
ragged clothes, and feeling wretchedly because he had 
done so wrong, his father knew him. Do you think he 
turned round and went into the house, and shut the 
door? Do you think he said, ‘I don’t wish to see the 


even wait till he got to the gate, but ran as fast as his 
poor old limbs would carry him, and put his arms around 
his neck, and held him fast to his breast, and kissed him, 
and loved him as he used to do when he was a little boy, 
and climbed up to his knee. 

“ Then the son said, ‘ Father, I have sinned ;’ and he 
told him all the wrong things he had done, and that he 
was not worthy to be called his son, and asked him to let 
him live in his kitchen, and work for some bread, so that 
he might not starve. 

‘* But the father sent for some nice clothes to put on 
him, and had a warm supper got, and bade everybody be 
merry and glad because he had his dear child home again, 
and because he was sorry for what he had done, and 
would never do so wrong again.” 

‘* Oh, what a beautiful story, mother! And what a 
good father that poor boy had!” 

“The Saviour told this story so that we might know 
more about the loving heart of our heavenly Father. He 
feels towards us just as that father felt towards his 
wandering son. When we forget him, and do not love 
him, and do not pray to him—when we cherish evil 
feelings and impatient tempers, or are disobedient—his 
heart is grieved. He is afraid we shall never come back 
to him, and be fit to live in hishouse. But assoon as we 
begin to be sorry—as soon as we confess our sins, and 
tell him we mean to do right—then he is ready to put his 
arms around us, and give us all we need, and shield us 
from harm, and call us his dear children.” 

*¢ Mother, what if the son had been so afraid of his 
father that he had not gone home to him?” 

‘¢ Then I suppose he would have wandered round and 
-~ worse and worse, and perhaps have starved to 

eath.” 

“ And suppose he had not been sorry, or not willing to 
tell his father he was? Oh, I am very glad he was sorry, 
for he would never have been at home and happy again if 
he had not felt so.” 

“Tt is always good toconfessoursins. Ifwe have been 
unkind to our companions or friends, if we have wronged 
any one, it is always good to confess it. It makes them 
happier, and relieves our own hearts. It is better than 
all to confess to God the wrong things we have done in 
his sight. It takes a heavy burden from our souls, and he 
sheds his own love and peace upon us, and we can do far 
better than ever before.” 








Our Pulpit. 


THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST.—IV. 

“ And Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost returned from Jordan, and 
was led by the Spirit into the wilderness, being forty days tempted of the 
devil."—Luke iv. 1, 2. 

THE first temptation has been overcome—overcome by God’s 
word—the devil has recourse to another. “And the devil, 
taking him up into a high mountain, showed unto him all 
the kingdoms of the world in a moment of time.” 

And the devil said unto him, “ All this power will I give 
thee, and the glory of them; for that is delivered unto me, 
and to whomsoever I will I give it; if thou, therefore, wilt 
worship me, all shall be thine.” How did this mysterious 
scene take place? We are ignorant. I have already said 
that I come to this narrative as a child ; and without endea- 
vouring to penetrate “the hidden things which are for the 
Lord our »’ I go straight to “those revealed things 
which are for us, and for our children.” There is much to 
be learned here concerning the wiles of the adversary, and 
the means we should employ in order to escape them. 

What must we think of this boast of Satan: “That is 





bad boy; he need not come here?’ No. He did not 


delivered unto me, and to whomsoever I will I give it?” It 
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is compounded of truth and falsehood, like all the insinua- 
tions of the adversary; for if they had the character of 
truth alone, the very object of “the father of lies” would 
be defeated ; if the stamp was exclusively that of falsehood, 
his designs would be too apparent. It is too true that Satan 
exercises in this world a prodigious empire, which he holds 
from sin, and which he dedicates to the service of sin. He 
usurped it in Eden, where, not satisfied with possessing 
himself of the spirit of man—that king of the earth—we 
see him taking the place of the King of heaven himself, 
as the object of man’s obedience. We need only cast our 
eyes around us, to perceive the fatal power which the 
enemy has acquired over us; history, politics, science, art, 
literature, everything connected with glory and beauty, 
bears too striking a witness to the sad fact. For this reason, 
Satan is called in the Scriptures “ the prince of the world,” 
such is his power over it, and even “the god of this world ;” 
so much is he adored in it. But this power of Satan, such 
as it is, “ has been delivered unto him,” and this he is obliged 
himself to confess. Having then been delivered to him, it is 
not absolute; he exercises it under the control of God, who 
makes it subserve the final accomplishment of his own pur- 
poses; and if Satan is the prince of this world, God alone is 
“its Sovereign, ruling in the kingdom of men, and giving it 
to whomsoever he will.” 

Further, having been delivered to him, it is not eternal ; 
it will be taken from him when sin, on which alone it rests, 
shall have been abolished, and it is to abolish it that the 
Messiah came; “he appeared to destroy the works of the 
devil,” and to build upon the ruins of his empire a new 
kingdom, “which shall never be dissolved.” That which 
Satan dares to claim here, that which he pretends to make 
over to the Son of God, really, then, belongs to that Son to 
whom the Father has promised “ the heathen for his inherit- 
ance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession.” 

However this may be, Satan offers to Jesus what he can 
give, and perhaps what he cannot give. He causes to pass 
before his eyes “all the kingdoms of the world and their 
glory ;” the pride of power, the éclat of riches, the splen- 
dour of luxury, the vanity of honours, the intoxication of 
pleasures, and all those earthly pomps which excite so vio- 
lently man’s desires; then he tells him: “All shall be 
thine,” on the one condition, “that thou wilt worship me.” 
The spirit of the second temptation consisted in inducing 
the Son, instead of waiting for and conquering the inheri- 
tance promised by the Father, to receive it at once and 
without a conflict from the hands of Satan, by rendering 
him the homage due to God alone. This temptation has 
something in it more revolting than the first; the condition 


to which the empire of the world is attached, is nothing | p 


short of a compact with the devil. Thus, Jesus no sooner 
hears the impious proposal, than he lays aside for a moment 
the calmness which characterised his resistance; and, for 
the first time calling Satan by his name, he repels him with 
a holy indignation: “ Get thee behind me, Satan; for it is 
written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve.” This quotation arrests immediately the 
enemy’s efforts, and sends him back a second time defeated. 
Here things are so clear, Satan’s proposition so detestable, 
and the reply of Jesus so simple, that any explanation would 
be superfluous. Not so, however, with the application of 
the subject, However detestable the temptation may be, God’s 
children are all exposed to it; and however plain the answer, 
it is important that we should know always where to find it. 
There is not one among us to whom an alliance with Satan 
has not more than once been offered. I thus designate a 
| tacit agreement, by which a man engages to serve the god 
| of this world, in order to secure the world’s favour; an 
agreement by which a Christian, perhaps, consents to do 
homage to Satan for the purpose of making sure in his im- 
patienze “of the glory which comes from men,” instead of 
following by faith “the glory which is from God only.” 
Let ~¢ give a few examples borrowed from the experience of 
youth. 
The most common form under which Satan proposes to us 
his odious alliance is the lust of riches. A moral, pious 





young man has just entered upon business. The hope of 
making a brilliant fortune takes possession of his mind; how 
is this hope to be realised ? Among other means some sug- 
gest themselves, which generally obtain in the world, but 
which are sinful: lies, deceit, injury to neighbours, lawsuits, 
family divisions, neglect of God’s service, Sabbath-breaking. 

What is this but the devil, saying, “If thou wilt worship 
me, all shall be thine?” Alas! and how few fortunes have 
been made without some concessions to Satan. Answer 
him, my young brother, “Get thee behind me, Satan; for it 
is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve.” Let Satan keep all his advantages, 
since he puts upon them such a price. Do not beg from the 
devil the deceitful semblance of a glory, the reality of which 
God will bestow upon you, if you are faithful. Besides, even 
here below, the blessing comes from God: “Godliness has 
the promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come. 

Sometimes Satan’s alliance is concealed under a project of 
marriage. A young lady is treading faithfully in the path 
of the Lord. By her fervent, and yet modest piety, she is an 
example to her companions, an honour to the Church, a bles- 
sing to the world. Her hand is sought by a young man 
having every advantage—fortune, intelligence, rank—he is 
amiable, and, perhaps, beloved, but a stranger to piety, to 
whom she cannot be united without endangering her faith. 
This again is Satan saying, “If thou wilt worship me, all 
shall be thine.” ‘See what a prospect opens before thee: 
what honour, what happiness, what love! wouldst thou be 
deprived of all this ? and for what? for the sad pleasure of 
leading an austere and gloomy life? Keep thy faith, thou 
mayest only conceal it in thy heart, and be of the world 
whilst thou art in the world.” How can artless youth resist 
a manceuvre of the enemy so cunningly devised? By this 
simple word ; “Get thee behind me, Satan ; for it is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve.” Yes, my young sister, answer him thus, and 
your victory is secure. ‘“ The grace of the Lord is sufficient 
for you.” Go and lay down quietly at the foot of his cross 
all the dreams of happiness which your poor heart has enter- 
tained, and you will find in the love of God enough to repay, 
with interest, your greatest sacrifices. 

The sanctuary is no shelter against the offers of an alliance 
with Satan. A young minister, enriched with the choicest 
of God’s gifts, enters into the service of the Church. He can 
aspire to the glory of the world, to the applause of man, to 
the most lucrative or influential offices; but to obtain these 
he must either preach the doctrines of the age, or accommo- 
date truth to its fastidiousness, or join in the frivolity of its 
leasures, or make common cause with it against God’s 
children. This, again, is Satan saying, “ If thou wilt worship 
me, all shall be thine.” How many young ministers perhaps 
yield to this temptation! How many a Demas has forsaken 
his brethren, “having loved this present world!” How 
many have believed on Jesus, yet “do not confess him, be- 
cause they love the praise of. men more than the praise of 
God!” Oh, my young friends, be faithful, be immovable ! 
answer, “ Get thee behind me, Satan ; for itis written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve.” If you seek to please men, you will not be the 
servants of Christ. Confess Jesus Christ for your God, his 
word for your rule, and his people for your people, and 
“when the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive from 
his hands a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 

Twice overcome, Satan makes a last attempt, for which 
we may presume that he will collect all his stratagems, all 
his resources. “ He brought him to Jerusalem, and set him 
on a pinnacle of the temple, and said unto him, If thou be 
the Son of God, cast thyself down; for it is written, He 
shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee, and in 
their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou 
dash thy foot against a stone.” 

In order to understand well the spirit of this temptation, 
we must oppose it to the first, with which it forms an evi- 
dent contrast. The tempter had endeavoured in vain to 
make Jesus doubt his Father; this means, the first which 
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he generally employs, and which succeeded but too well with 
Eve, had failed before the firm faith of Jesus in God’s 
assistance. Then the tempter conceives the hope of seduc- 
ing him by that very confidence, although a perversion of 
that confidence. 

He disguises himself as an angel of light; he surrounds 
himself with holy things; he conducts Jesus to the hol 
city, places him upon the pinnacle of the holy temple, and 
encourages him by the holy word of God to throw himself 
fearlessly down, that he may give to the multitude, by the 
miracle of the promised protection, a striking proof of what 
he really is. Yes, but was the hazardous act proposed by 
Satan to Jesus, necessary ? was it according to God’s will ? 
was it not tempting God? Therefore he answers without 
hesitating to his treacherous adviser : “ It is said, Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

What is “tempting God?” Why would Jesus have 
“tempted God” by throwing himself down from the pin- 
nacle of the temple? “To tempt,” or to try God, is, as the 
natural meaning of the words indicates, to put God upon 
trial, and thus to test his faithfulness; while faith simply 
trusts to God, and relies upon his fidelity as upon an im- 
movable rock. Faith speaks thus: “God has said, and will 
he not perform it?” The only pledge he asks of his pro- 
mise, is the promise itself. He who tempts God, speaks 
altogether another language: “Can God do it? ‘Will he do 
it?” Then, in his anxiety to solve his doubt, he takes upon 
himself to prescribe to Ged certain conditions, which he 
must see accomplished before he can rest upon his promise. 

This conduct is the more reprehensible because, when 
the Lord is thus provoked, if it please him to refuse the 
conditions which men have thus dared to prescribe, 
either his character or his word will seem to be at fault: 
false confidence borders upon distrust, and presumption upon 
unbelief; their principle and their results are similar. 
Jesus would have tempted God, if he had thrown himself 
down from the pinnacle of the temple; for having neither 
command nor necessity to impel him to so strange an act, 
he could not say, “God will keep me;” but at most, “ Will 
God keep me? will he conduct me safe to the ground? 
Let me try.” 

Dear brethren, Satan can tempt us also to tempt God. 
Examples abound. 

“Silver and gold belong to the Lord of hosts.” For an 
undertaking formed for the glory of God, 'and conducted ac- 
cording to his Spirit, we may expect from him the needful 
resources. He will not put our faith to shame: and cer- 
tainly, without that faith, the noblest works of Christian 
piety and charity would have been stopped at their com- 
mencement. But beware, under pretence of confidence in 
God, of rushing inconsiderately into the first path which 
opens before you. Here, too, you will have to guard against 
the suggestions of Satan. He will prompt you, sometimes, 
to mistake for an inspiration from God a design which, not- 
withstanding its plausible appearance, tends less to his glory 
than to your own ; sometimes to adopt means, even in the 
execution of a plan approved by God, which are neither com- 
manded by necessity, nor consistent with evangelical sim- 

licity ; sometimes to anticipate impatiently the time of 
God, and thus to disturb that slow and sure progress by 
which he delights to insure the success of the cause, whilst 
he brings into exercise the submission of the instrument. 
“ What dost thou fear,” the tempter will say, “ O man of little 
faith ? Go on in the name of the Lord. Give, promise, pur- 
chase, build, do whatsoever thy hand findeth todo. If thou 
art a child of God, trust thy Father, ‘ cast thyself down.’” 
Listen to him, and you will find yourself insensibly bound 
by obligations which you cannot meet. Then the Gospel 
will be compromised in the eyes of the world ; which will 
say, when it beholds your unfinished projects, This man 
began to build, and was not able to finish ; “and you your- 
self may be annoyed by pecuniary difficulties which will 
break your heart, if they do not shake your faith” Avoid 
so great an evil, by walking carefully with God, by temper- 
ing the liberty of Christ with the prudence of Christ, by for- 
saking the trodden path only to answer a manifest vocation, 





or to obey a sure direction of the Spirit: this is the secret 
of prayer. In all other circumstances, “Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God :” let this be your answer, and this 
the ground of your peace. 

Fathers and mothers, you are about to supply me with my 
second example: lend me an attentive ear, T wil suppose 


y | the time to have come for your son or your daughter to leave 


the paternal roof and turn to account the resources of public 
instruction, either to complete their studies, or to form their 
mind and character. What principles will guide you in the 
selection, so serious and so difficult, of that second family to 
whom you are about to intrust yourchild? If you think 
above all of “the one thing needful,” yon will experience the 
truth of this promise: “Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” But if, too anxious for the glory which comes from 
men, you seek, before everything else, for your son the means 
of distinguishing himself in the world, and for your daughter 
the means of pleasing the world; if you place them for years 
in a circle where the name of Christ is neither honoured, 
loved, nor perhaps even known, what will you have done 
but tempt God? The voice that then whispers, “ Are 
not the advantages of a brilliant education worth some 
sacrifices ? besides, cannot God preserve thy child from 
the contagion of error, or the seduction of example?” 
whence comes that voice but from him to whom Jesus said, 
“Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God P” Alas! how many 
parents I might name, who now weep bitterly their sin and 
folly in relying upon God to deliver their children from dan- 
gers into which they had plunged them without his permis- 
sion! Another time, the tempter will induce you to frequent 
questionable company, because God can guard you from all 
evil; or to dissipate your inner lifé by frivolots, if not 
corrupt reading, because God can preserve you from tlie 
influence of the poison; or to listen to divines who preach 
dangerous innovations, because God can close your heart 
against the seduction of theit discourses. These are so 
many varieties of his advice to Jesus: “ Cast thyself down.” 
“Tt is written, Thou shalt not tetapt the Lord thy God.” 
When exposed to any danger by the will of God, be firm 
and immovable; but never create perils for yourselves; 
never try God, never engage his glory for nought. 








THE CHANNINGS:—A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘DANESBURY HOUSE,” “EAST LYNNE," ETO, 
—+— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ABROAD, 

A POWERFUL steamer was cutting smoothly through the 
waters. The large expanse of sea lay around, dotted with 
its numerous fishing-boats, which had. come out with the 
night’s tide; a magnificent vessel, her spars glittering in the 
rising sun, might be observed in the distance, and the grey, 
misty sky, overhead, gave promise of a hot and lovely day. 

Some of the passengers lay on deck, where they had 
stationed themselves the previous night, preferring its open 
air to the closeness of the cabins, in the event of rough 
weather. Rough weather they need not have feared. The 
passage had been perfectly calm; the sea smooth as a lake; 
not a breath of wind had there been to help the good ship 
upon her course; steam had to do its full work. But for 
this dead calm, the fishing craft would not be huddling in, 
close in shore, looking like a shoal of sea-gulls, more,than 
like themselves, Had a wind, ever so gentle, sprung up, they 
would have put out farther, to more prolific waters. 

A noise,a shout, a greeting ! and some of the passengers, 
already awake, but lying lazily yet, sprang up to see what 
caused it. It was a meeting steamer, bound for home, for 
the great metropolis which they had quitted not seventeen 
hours previously. The respective captains exchanged salutes 
from their places aloft, and the fine boats cut past each other, 

“ Bon voyage! bon voyage!” shouted out a little French 
boy to the retreating steamer, 
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“We have had a fine passage, captain,” observed a gen- 
tleman, who was stretching himself and stamping about 
the deck, after his night’s repose on the hard bench. 

“‘Middling,” responded the captain, to whom a dead calm 
was not quite so agreeable as it was tohispassengers. “Should 
ha’ been in all the sooner for a breeze.” 

How long shall we be, now ?” 

“ An hour anda half, good. Can’t go along as if the wind 
was at our backs.” 

The steamer made good progress, however, in spite of not 
being helped. by the faithless wind; and, by-and-by, the 
beautiful spire of Antwerp Cathedral was discerned, rising 
against the clear sky. Mrs, Channing, who had been one 
of those early astir, went back to her husband. He was 
lying where he had been placed when tho vessel left St. 
Katherine’s Docks. 

“We shall soon be in, James. I wish you could see that 
noble spire. I have been searching for it ever so long; it is 
in sight, now. Hamish told me to keep a look-out for 
47 


it. 

“Did he?” replied Mr. Channing. “ How did Hamish 
know it might be seen ?” 

From the guide-books, I suppose; or by hearsay, pos- 
sibly. Hamish seems to know everything. What a 
favourable p: e we have had!” 

“ Ay,” said Mr. Channing; “I cannot help regarding it 
as an especial mercy shown to me, What I should have 
done in a rough passage, I cannot tell, The dread of it has 


been pressing on me like a night-mare, since our voyage | you 


was fixed.” 

Mrs. Channing smiled. ‘Troubles seldom come from the 
quarter we anticipate them.” 

Tater, when Mrs. Channing was once more leaning over 
the side of the vessel, a man came up and put a card in 
her hand, jabbering away in German to her at the same 


ime. 

“Qh, dear, if Constance were but here! it is for the 
speaking that we shall miss her,’ thought Mrs. Channing. 
“T am sorry that I do not understand you,” she said, 
turning to the man. 

“ Madame want an hot-el ? That hot-el a good one,” tap- 
ping the card with his finger, and dextrously turning the 
reverse side se ore where was set forth in English the 
desirableness of a certain Antwerpian hotel. 

“Thank you, but we make no stay at Antwerp; we go 
= on at once.” And she would have handed back the 
cal 


No, he would not receive it. ‘“ Madame might be wanting 
an hot-el at another time; onher return, it might be. If 
so, would she patronise it ? it was a good hot-el; perfect!” 

Mrs. Channing slipped the card into her reticule, and 
searched in her private directions to see what hotel Hamish 
had marked down, should they require one at Antwerp. 
She found it to be the Hotel du Parc; not the one recom- 
mended on theman’scard. Hamish certainly had contrived 
to acquire for them a vast fund of information ; and, as it 
turned out, information to be relied on. - 

Breakfast was to be obtained on board the steamer, and 
they availed themselves of it, as did a few of the other 
passengers, Some delay occurred in the bringing the steamer 
to the side, after they arrived; whether from that cause, or 
the captain’s grievance—want of wind—or from both, they 
were in later than they ought to have been. When the 
first passenger put his foot on land, they had been out 
twenty hours, 

Mr. Channing was the last to be removed, as, with him, 
there was aid required. Mrs. Channing stood on shore, at 
the head of the ladder, looking down anxiously, lest in any 
way. hurt should come to him, when she found a hand laid 
upon her shoulder, and a familiar voice saluted her. 

Mrs. Channing! Who would have thought of seeing 
you here? Have you dropped from the moon ?” 

Not only was the voice familiar, but the face also. In 
the ee of being so addressed, in the confusion around 
her, Mrs. Channing positively did not for a moment 
recognise it ; all she saw was, that it was a home face. “ Mr. 
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Huntley! ” sheexclaimed, when she gatheredher senses ; and, 
in the rush of pleasure of meeting him, of not feeling utterly 
alone in that strange land, she put both her hands into his. 
“T may return your question by asking where you have 
dropped from. I thought you were in the south of 
France.” 

“So I was,” he answered, “until a few days ago, when 
business brought me to Antwerp. A gentleman is living 
here whom I wished to see. Take care, my men!” he 
continued to the English sailors who were carrying up Mr. 
Channing. “Mind your footing.” But the ascent was 
accomplished in safety, and Mr. Channing placed in a 
carriage ; one of the custom-house officials condescending 
to come to the carriage door and take a look at Mr. Chan- 
ning, that his passing through the custom-house might be 
dispensed with. For Mrs. Channing, there was no such 
excuse, and she turned to the building, Mr. Huntley kindly 
offering to escort her. 

“Do you understand their lingo?” he asked, as the 
landing waiters talked and chattered around. 

“Not a syllable,” she answered. “I can manage a little 
French, but this is as a sealed book tome. Isit German or 
Flemish ?” 

“Flemish, I conclude,” he said, laughingly; “but my 
ears will not tell me, any more than yours. I should have 
done well to bring Elen with me. She said to me, in her 
saucy way, ‘Papa, when you get among the French and 
Germans, you will be wishing for me to interpret for 
“As I have been wishing for Constance,” replied Mrs. 
Channing. “In our young days, it was no more thought 
essential to learn German than it was to learn Hindustanee. 
French was only partially taught.” 

“ Quite true,” said Mr. Huntley. “I have managed to 
rub through France after a fashion, but I don’t know what 
the natives thought of my French; what I did know, I 
have half forgotten. But, now for explanations, Of 
course, Mr. Channing is come to try the effect of the 
German springs ?” : 

‘* Yes, and we have such hopes!” sheanswered. “There 
does appear to be a probability that not only relief, but a 
cure, may be effected; otherwise, you may be sure we 
should not have ventured on the expense.” 

“T always said Mr. Channing ought to try them.” 

“Very true; you did so. We were only waiting, you 
now, for the termination of the chancery suit. It is 
terminated, Mr. Huntley ; and against us.” 

Mr. Huntley had been abroad since June, travelling in 
different parts of the continent; but he had heard from 
home regularly, chiefly from his daughter, and this loss of 
the suit was duly communicated with other news. 

“Never mind,” said he to Mrs.Channing. “ Better luck 
next time.” 

He was of a remarkably gay, pleasant disposition, in 
temperament not unlike Hamish Channing. A man of 
keen intellect was Mr. Huntley; his fine face expressed it. 
The ordeal of the customs passed, they rejoined Mr. 
Channing. 

“T have scarcely said a word to you,” Mr. Huntley cried, 
taking his hand.. “ But I am better pleased to see you here, 
than I should be anybody else living. It is the first step 
towards a cure. Where are you bound for ?” 

“For Borcette. It is ——” 

“TI know it,” interrupted Mr. Huntley. “I was at it 
a year or two ago. One of the little ‘Brunnens, near 
Aix-la-Chapelle. I stayed a whole week there. I havea 
great mind to proceed thither with you, now, and settle you 
there.” 

“Oh, do!” exclaimed Mr. Channing, his face lightin 
up, as the faces of invalids will light up at the anticipated 
companionship of a friend. “Ifyou can spare the time, do 
come with us !” 

“ My time is my own; the business that brought me here 
is concluded, and I was thinking of leaving to-day. 

ving nothing to do after my early breakfast, strolled 
down to watch in the London steamer, little thinking I 
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should see you arrive by it. That’s settled, then; I will 
accompany you as far as Borcette, and see you installed.” 

“When do you return home?” 

“Now; and glad enough I shall be to got there. Travel- 
ling is delightful for a change, but when you have had 
sufficient of it, home peeps out in the vista, with all its 
charms.” 

The train which Mr. and Mrs. Channing had intended to 
take was already gone, through the delay in the steamer 
reaching Antwerp, and they had to wait for another. When 
it started, it had them safely in it,and Mr. Huntley with 
them. Their route lay through the beautiful valley of 
Liege, a province of the Netherlands; so beautiful that it 
is worth going the whole distance from England to see. 
Then they reached Malines, and started on again for the 
Prussian frontier. 

“ What is this disturbance about the seniorship, and Lady 
Augusta Yorke?” Mr. Huntley asked, as it suddenly 
occurred to his recollection, just as they left Malines behind 
them, “Master Harry has written me a letter full of notes 
of exclamation and indignation, saying ‘I ought to come 
home and see about it” What is it?” 

Mr. Channing explained; at least, as much as he knew 
of it to explain. “It has given rise to a good deal of 
dissatisfaction in the school,” he added, “but I cannot 
think, for my own part, that it can have any foundation. 
Mr. Pye would not be likely to give a promise of the kind, 
either to Lady Augusta, or to any other of the boys’ 
friends.” 

“Tf he attempted to give one to me, I should throw it 
back to him with a word of a sort,” hastily rejoined Mer. 
Huntley, ina warm tone. “Nothing can possibly be,more 
unjust, than to elevate one boy over another’s head unde- 
servedly; nothing, in my opinion, can be more pernicious. 
It is enough to render the boy himself unjust through 
his life; to give him loose ideas of right and wrong. Have 
you not inquired into it? ” 

“No,” replied Mr. Channing. 

“T shall; if I find reason to suspect there may be cause. 
I shall certainly inquire into it. Underhand work of that 
sort goes, with me, against the grain. I can stirin it with 
a better grace than you can,” Mr. Huntley added: “my 
son being pretty sure not to succeed to the seniorship, so 
long as yours is above him to take it. Tom Channing will 
make a good senior; better than Harry would. Harry, 
in his easy indifference, would suffer the school to 
lapse into insubordination; Tom will keep a tight hand 
over it.” 

A sensation of pain darted across the heart of Mr. 
Channing. Only the day previous to his quitting home, 
he had accidentally heard a few words spoken between Tom 
and Charley, which had told him that Tom’s chance of the 
seniorship was perilled, through the business connected with 
Arthur. Mr, Channing had then questioned Tom, and 
found that it was so. He must speak of this now to Mr. 
Huntley, however painful it might be to himself to do so, 
It were more manly to meet it openly than to bury it in 
silence, and let Mr. Huntley hear of it (if he had not yet 
heard of it) as soon as he got to Helstonleigh, 

“Have you heard anything particular about Arthur 
lately ?”? inquired Mr. Channing. 

“Of course I have,” was the answer. “ Hilen did not 
fail to give me a full account. Icongratulate you on posses- 
sing such sons.” 

* Congratulate ! 
Channing. 

“Mo Arthur’s seeking after Jupp’s place, as soon as he 
knew that the suit had failed. He’s a true Channing. Iam 
glad he got it.” 

“Not to that—I did not allude to that,” hastily 
rejoined Mr. Channing. And then, with downcast eyes, 
and a downcast heart, he related sufficient to put Mr. Huntley 
in possession of the facts. 

Mr. Huntley heard the tale with incredulity, a smile of 
ridicule parting his lips. “ wid Arthur of theft!” he 


exclaimed, “ What next? been in my place on the 


To what do you allude?” asked Mr. 








magistrates’ bench that day, I should have dismissed the 
charge at once, upon such defective evidence. Channing, 
what is the matter ? ” 

Mr. Channing laid his hand upon his aching brow, and 
Mr. Huntley had to bend over him to catch the whispered 
answer. “I do fear that he may be guilty. If he is not 
guilty, some strange mystery altogether is attached to it.” 

“But why do you fear that he is guilty?” asked Mr. 
Huntley, in surprise. 

* Because his own conduct, relative to the charge, is so 
strange. He will not assert his innocence; or, if he does 
attempt to assert it, it is done with a faint, hesitating 
manner and tone, that can only impart the impression of 
falsehood, instead of truth.” 

“Tt is utterly absurd to suppose your son Arthur capable 
of the like guilt. He is one of those whom it is impossible 
to doubt: noble, true, honourable! No; I would suspect 
myself, before I could suspect Arthur Channing.” 

“T would have suspected myself before I had suspected 
him,” impulsively spoke Mr. Channing. “But there are 
the facts, coupled with his non-denial. He could not deny 
it, even to the satisfaction of Mr. Galloway ; did not attempt 
it; had he done so, Galloway would not have turned him 
from the office.” 

Mr. Huntley fell into thought, revolving over the details, 
.as they had been related to him. That Arthur was the 
culprit, his judgment entirely repudiated; and he came to 
the conclusion that he must be screening another. He 
glanced at Mrs. Channing, who sat in troubled silence, 

“You do not believe Arthur guilty ?” he said, in a low 
tone, suddenly bending over to her. 

*T do not know what to believe; [ am racked with doubt 
and pain,’ she answered. “ Arthur’s private words to me 
are only compatible with entire innocence; but then, 
what becomes of the broad facts ?—of his strange appear- 
ance of guilt before the world? God can bring his 
innocence to light, he says; and he is content to wait His 
time.” 

“Tf there is a mystery, I'll try and come to the bottom 
of it, when I reach Helstonleigh,” thought Mr. Huntley. 
“ Arthur’s not guilty, whoever else may be.” 

It was impossible to shake his firm faith in Arthur 
Channing. Mr. Huntley was one of those few who read 
character strongly and surely, and he knew Arthur was 
incapable of doing wrong. Had his eyes witnessed Arthur 
positively steal the bank-note, his mind, his judgment would 
have refused credence to his eyes. You may, therefore, 
judge that neither then, nor rwards, was he likely to 
admit the possibility of Arthur’s own guilt. 

“And the college school is saying Tom shall not stand 
for the seniorship!” he resumed, aloud. ‘Does my son 
say it?” 

“Some of them are saying it; I believe the majority of 
the school. I do not know whether your son is amongst 
the number.” 

“ He had better not let me find him to be so,” cried Mr. 
Huntley. “ But now, don’t you suffer this affair to wo 
you,” he added, turning heartily to Mr. Channing. “If 
Arthur’s guilty, I'll eat him; and I shall make it my 
business to look into it closely when I reach home. You 
are incapacitated, my old friend, and I shall act for 

ou.” 

“Did Ellen not mention this, in writing to you? ” 

“No; the sly puss! Catch Miss Ellen writing to me 
anything that might tell against the Channings.” 

A silence followed. The subject, which the words seemed 
to hint at, was one upon which there could be no openness 
between them. A warm attachment had sprung up between 
Hamish Channing and Ellen Huntley; but whether Mr. 
Huntley would sanction it, now that the suit had failed, was 
doubtful. He had never explicitly sanctioned it previously : 
tacitly, in so far as that he had not interfered to prevent 
Ellen meeting Hamish in society—in friendly intercourse. 
Probably, he had never looked upon it in a serious point of 
view; possibly, he had never noticed it. Hamish had not 
spoken, even to Ellen ; but, that they did care for each 
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other very much, was evident to those who chose to open 
their eyes, 

“No two people in all Helstonleigh were so happy in their 
children as you! ” exclaimed Mr. Huntley, . “Or had such 
cause to be.” 

“None happier,” assented Mrs, Channing, the tears rising 
to her eyes. “They were, and are, so good, so dutiful, so 
loving. "Would you believe that Hamish, little as he can 
have to spare, has been one of the chief contributors to help 
us here ?” 

Mr. Huntley lifted his eyebrows with a surprised gesture. 
“Hamish has! How did he accomplish it ? ” 

“He has,indeed, I fancy he has been saving up with this 
view.. Dear, self-denying Hamish !” 

Now, it just happened that Mr. Huntley was cognisant 
of Mr. Hamish’s embarrassments; so how the “ saving up ” 
could have been effected, he was at a loss to know, “ Care- 
Jess Hamish may have borrowed it,” thought he to himself, 
“put saved it up he has not,’” 

“What are we approaching now?” interrupted Mr, 
Channing. 

They were approaching the Prussian frontier; and 
there they had to change trains: more embarrassment for 
Mr. Channing. After that, they went on without inter- 
ruption, and arrived safely at the terminus, almost close to 
Borcette, having been about four hours on the road, 

“Borcette at. last !”’ cheerily exclaimed Mr. Huntley, as 
he shook Mr. Channing’s hand, “ Please God, it may prove 
to you a place of healing ! ” 

* Amen!” was the softly murmured answer. 

* # * * * 
Mrs. Channing was delighted with Borcette. Poor Mr. 
Channing could as yet see but little of it. It was an 
unpretending, small place, scarcely ten minutes’ distance 
from Aix-la-Chapelle, to which she could walk through an 
avenue of trees. She had never before seen a bubbling 
fountain of boiling water, and regarded those of Borcette 
with much interest, The hottest, close to the Hotel 
Rosenbad, where they sojourned, boasted a temperature of 
more than 150° Fahrenheit ; it was curious to see it rising 
in the very middle of the street. Other things amused her, 
too ; in fact, all she saw was strange, and bore its peculiar 
interest, She watched the factory people flocking to and 
fro at stated hours in the day—for Borcette has its factories 
for woollen fabrics and looking-glasses—some thousands of 
souls, their promenade as regular and steady as that of 
school-girls on their daily march under the governess’s eye. 
The men wore blue blouses; the women, neat and clean, 
wore neither bonnets nor caps; but their hair was. twisted 
smoothly round their heads, artistically, as if done by a hair- 
dresser. Not one, women or gins, but wore enormous gold 
earrings, and the girls plaited their hair, and let it hang 
behind. What a contrast they presented to their class in 
England! Mrs. Channing had, not long before, spent a few 
weeks in one of our large fastory towns in the north. She 
remembered still the miserable, unwholesome, dirty, poverty- 
stricken appearance of the factory workers there—their 
almost disgraceful appearance; she remembered still the 
boisterous or the slouching manner with which they pro- 
ceeded to their work; their language anything but choice, 
But these Prussians looked a respectable, well-conducted, 
| Well-to-do body of people; their clothes were good ; their 
| Manners and conduct admirable. Where could the great 
j difference lie? Not in wages; for the English were better 
paid than the Germans. We should go abroad to learn 
economy, and many other desirable accompaniments of daily 

| life. Nothing amused her more than to see the laundresses, 

j 2nd house-wives generally, washing the linen at these 
boiling springs ; wash, wash, wash ! chatter, chatter, chatter ! 
She thought they must have no water in their own homes, 
for they would flock in numbers to the springs with their 
kettles and jugs, to fill them. 

Tt was Doctor Lamb who had recommended them to the 
Hotel Rosenbad; and they found the recommendation a good 
one. Removed from the narrow, dirty, offensive streets of 
the little town, it was desirably situated. The promenade, 





with its broad walks, its smart company (many of them 
invalids nearly as helpless as Mr. Channing), and its oft- 
playing musical bands, was right in front of the hotel 
windows ; a pleasaut sight for Mr. Channing until he could 
get about there himself. On the heights behind the hotel 
two churches were situated ; and it seemed that some musical 
service was for ever going on in one.or other of them, the 
sound of which would be wafted down in the softest and 
sweetest strains of melody. In the neighbourhood there 
was a shrine, to which pilgrims flocked. Mrs, Channing 
regarded them with, interest, some with their alpenstocks, 
some in fantastic dresses, some with strings and strings of 
beads, which they knelt and told; and ker thoughts went 
back to the old times of the Crusaders. All she saw pleased 
her ; but for the anxiety as to what would be the effect of 
the new treatment upon her husband, and the ever-lively 
trouble regarding Arthur, it would have been a time of real 
delight to Mrs Channing, 

They could not have been better off than in the Hotel 
Rosenbad. Their rooms were on the second floor—a small, 
exquisitely pretty sitting-room, bearing a great resemblance 
to most continental sitting-rooms, its carpet red, its muslin 
curtains snowy white; from this opened a bed-room, con- 
taining two beds, all as convenient as it could be. Their 
meals, three per day, were excellent; the dinner-table in 
particular being abundantly supplied. For all this they 

id five francs per day each, and the additional accommo- 

tion of having the répasts served in their room, on 
account of Mr. Channing, was not regarded as an extra. 
Their wax-lights were charged extra, and that was all. I 
wist: English hotel-keepers would take a lesson from 
Borcette ! 

The doctor gave great hopesof Mr. Channing. Of course 
his expense, with the cost of the baths, was additional; the 
laundress was, also, The doctor’s opinion was, that, had 
Mr. Channing come to these baths when he was first taken 
ill, his confinement would have been but trifling. “You 
will find the greatest bencfit in a month,” said the doctor, 
in answer to the anxious question, How long the resto- 
ration might be, coming? “In two months, you will walk 
charmingly ; in three, you will be well.” Cheering news, if 
it could only be borne out. 

“T will not have you say, ‘ If?” cried Mr. Huntley, who 
had made one in the consultation with the doctor. “You 
are told that it will be so, under God’s blessing, and all you 
have to do is to anticipate it.” 

Mr. Channing smiled. They were stationed round the 
open window of the sitting-room, he on the most comfort- 
able of sofas, Mrs, Channing watching the gay prospect 
below, and thinking she should never be tired of looking at 
it. “There can be no hope without fear,” said he. 

* But I’d not think of the fear; I’d bury that, altogether,” 
said Mr. Huntley. “ You have nothing to do, here, but to 
apply the remedies, look forward with confidence, and be 
happy as the day’s long.” 

oP il if I can,” said Mr. Channing, with some approach 


to galety. “T should not have gone to the expense of 
ere, 


, but that I had great hopes of the result.” 


coming 
I call it a maryel of cheap- 


“ Expense, you call it! 
ness,” 

“For your pocket ; cheap as it is, it will tell upon mine; 
but, if it does effect my restoration, I shall soon repay it 
tenfold.” 

“Tf? again! It will effect it, I say. What shall you 
do with Hamish, when you can resume your place at the 
head of your office ?” 

**Let me resume it, first, Huntley.” 

“There you go! Now, if you were only as san 
sure as you ought to be, I could recommend 
something good, to-morrow.” 

“Tndeed! What is it?” 

“But, if you persist in saying you shall not get well, or 
that there’s a doubt whether you will get well, where’s the 
use of my doing it? So long as you are incapacitated 
Reus must be a fixture in Guild Street.” 

“True. 


ine and 
amish to 
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So I shall say no more about it at present. Butremem- 
ber, my old friend, that when you shall be upon your legs, and 
have no further need of Hamish—who, I expect, will not 
care to drop down to a clerk again, where he has been 
master—I may be able to help him to something; so do not 
let anticipations on his score worry you. I suppose you 
will be losing Constance, soon ?” 

Mr. Channing gave vent to a groan: a sharp attack of 
his malady pierced his frame just then. Certain reminis- 
cences, caused by the question, may have helped its poig- 
nancy ; but of that Mr. Huntley had no suspicion. 

In the evening, when Mrs. Channing was sitting under the 
acacia trees, Mr. Huntley joined her, and she took the op- 
portunity of alluding to the subject. “Do not mention it 
again in the presence of my husband,” she said: “ talking 
of it can only bring it before his mind with more vivid 
force. Constance and Mr. Yorke have parted.” 

Had Mrs. Channing told him the cathedral had parted, 
Mr. Huntley could not have felt more surprise. “ Parted !” 
he ejaculated. ‘From what cause?” 

“Jt occurred through this dreadful affair of Arthur's. 
I fancy the fault was as much Constance’s as Mr. Yorke’s, 
but I do not know the exact particulars. He did not like 
it; he thought, I believe, that the marrying a sister of Arthur’s 
would tinge his honour—or she thought it. Any way, 
they parted.” 

* Had William Yorke been engaged to my daughter, and 
given her up upon so shallow a plea, I should have been 
disposed to chastise him,” intemperately spoke Mr, Huntley, 
carried away by his strong feeling. 2 

“But, I say I fancy the giving up was on Constance’s 
side,” repeated Mrs. Channing. “She has a keen sense of 
honour, and she knows the pride of the Yorkes.” 

* Pride such as that would be the better for being taken 
down a notch,” returned Mr. Huntley. “I am sorry for 
this. The accusation has indeed been productive of serious 
effects. Why did not Arthur go to William Yorke and 
avow his innocence, and tell him there was no cause for 
their parting? Did he not do so?” 

Mrs, Channing shook her head only, by way of answer ; 
and, as Mr. Huntley scrutinised her pale, sad countenance, 
he began to think there must be greater mystery about the 
affair than he had supposed. He said no more. 

On the third day he quitted Borcette, having seen them, 
as he expressed it, fully installed, and pursued his route 
homewards, by way of Lille, Calais, and Dover. Mr. 
Huntley was no friend to long sea passages: people with 
plenty of money in their pockets rarely are. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
AN OMINOUS COUGH. 


“T say, Jenkins, how you cough !” 

“ Yes, sir, I do. It’s a sign that the autumn weather’s 
comingon. I have been pretty free from it all the summer. 
I think the few days I lay in bed, through that fall, must have 
been beneficial to my chest; for, since then, I have hardly 
coughed at all. This last day or two it has been bad again.” 

“What cough d’ye call it?” went on Roland Yorke— 
you may have guessed he was the speaker. “A churchyard 
cough ?” 

« Well, I don’t know, sir,’ said Jenkins. “It has been 
called that, before now. I daresay it will be the end of me 
at last.” 

Cool!” ejaculated Roland. “Cooler than I should be, 
if I had a cough, or any plague of the sort, that was likely 
to be my end. Does it trouble your mind, Jenkins ?” 

“No, sir, not exactly. It gives me rather down-hearted 
thoughts now and then, till l remember that everything is 
sure to be ordered for the best.” 

“The best! Should you call it for ‘ the best’ if you were 
to go off?” demanded Roland, drawing pen-and-ink chimneys, 
with clouds of smoke coming out, upon his blotting-paper, 
as he sat lazily at his desk. 
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eho to see that it was for the best, There’s no doubt 
of it.” 

“According to that theory, everything that happens 
must be for the best. You may as well say that pitching on 
to your head and half killing yourself, was for the best! 
Moonshine, Jenkins !” 

“TI think even that accident was sent for some wise 
purpose, sir. I know, in some respects, it was very palpably 
for the best. It afforded me some days of quiet, of serious 
reflection, and ‘it served to show how considerate everybody 
was for me.” 

“ And the pain? ” 

“That was soon over, sir. It made me think of that 
better place where there will be no pain. If I am to be 
called there early, Mr. Roland, it is well that my thoughts 
should be led to it.” 

Roland stared with all his eyes. “ Isay, Jenkins, what do 
you mean? You have got nothing serious the matter 
with you ?” 

“No, sir; nothing but the cough, and a weakness that I 
feel. My mother and my brother both died of the same 
thing, sir.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” returned Roland. ‘ Because one’s 
mother dies, is that any reason why we should fall into low 
spirits and take up the notion that we are going to die, and 
look out for it? I am surprised at you, Jenkins.” 

“T am not in low spirits, sir; and I am sure I don’t look 
out for it. I might have looked out for it any autumn or 
any spring of late, had I been that way inclined, for, T have 
had the cough at those periods, as you know, sir. ere’s 
a difference, Mr. Roland, between looking out for a 
thing, and not shutting one’s eyes to what may come.” 

“T say, old fellow, you just put all such notions away from 
you ”—and Roland really meant to speak in a kindly spirit 
of cheering. “ My father died of dropsy 5 and I may just as 
well set on, and poke and pat at myself every other morning, 
to see if it?s not attacking me. Only think what would 
become of this office, without you! Galloway would fret 
and fame himself into his tomb, at only having me in it.” 

A smile crossed Jenkins’s face at the idea of the office 
confided to the management of Roland Yorke. Poor 
Jenkins was one of the doubtful ones, in a sanatory point of 
view. Always shadowy, as if a wind would blow him away, 
and for some years suffering much from acough, which only 
disappeared in summer, he could not, and did not, count 
upon a long life. He had entirely recovered from his 
accident, but the cough had now come on with much force, 
and he was feeling unusually weak. 
“You don’t look ill, Jenkins.” 
“Don’t I, sir? The Reverend Mr. Yorke met me, to- 
n 
“Don’t bring up his name before me!” interrupted 
Roland, raising his voice to anger. “I may begin to swear, 
perhaps, if you do.” 
“Why, what has he done?” wondered Jenkins. 
“Never mind what he has done,” nodded Roland, “He 
is a disgrace to the name of Yorke. I enjoyed the pleasure 
of telling him so, the other night, more than I have enjoyed 
anything a long while. He wasso mad! If he had not 
been a Featloeg | shouldn’t wonder but he’d have pitched 
into me.” 
“Mr. Roland, sir, you know the parties are waiting for 
that lease,” Jenkins ventured to remind him, 
“Let the parties wait,’ rejoined Roland. “Do they 
think this office is going to be hurried, as if it were nothing 
but a common lawyer’s? I say, Jenkins, where has old 
Galloway taken flight to, this afternoon ?” 
“ He has an appointment with the surrogate,” + answered 
Jenkins. “Oh!—I quite forgot to mention something to 
you, Mr. Roland.” 
* Mention it now,” said Roland. 
“A person came this morning, sir, and was rather loud,” 
said Jenkins, in a tone of deprecation, as if he would 
apologise for having to repeat the news. “ He thought you 





“T dare say, sir, if that were to happen, I should be 


were in, Mr. Roland, and that I was only denying you, and 
he grew insolent. Mr. Galloway happened to be in his 
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room, unfortunately, and heard it, and he came out himself, 
and sent the person away. Mr. Galloway was very angry, 
and he desired me to tell you, sir, that he would not have 
that sort of people coming here.” 

Roland took up the ruler, and essayed to balance it on the 
edge of his nose. “ Who was it?’ asked he. 

“Tam not sure who it was, though I know I have seen 
the man, somewhere. I think he wanted payment of a bill, 
sir.” 

“ Nothing more likely,” rejoined Roland, with character- 
istic indifference. “I hope his head won’t ache till he gets 
it! I amcleared out for some time to come. I’d like to 
know who the fellow was, though, Jenkins, that I might 
punish him for his impudence. How dared he come 
here?” 

“T asked him to leave his name, sir, and he said Mr. 
Roland Yorke knew his name quite well enough, without 
having it left for him.” 

“ As brassy as that, was he! I wish to goodness it was 
the fashion to havea cistern in your house-roofs |” emphati- 
cally added Roland. 

“A what, sir?” cried Jenkins, lifting his eyes from his 
writing. 
. “A water-cistern, with a movable tap, worked by a 

string, at pleasure. You could give it a pull, you know, 
when such customers as those came, and they’d find them- 
selves under a deluge; that would cool their insolence, if 
anything would, I’d get up a company for it, and take out 
a patent, if I only had the ready money.” 

Jenkins made no reply. He was applying himself dili- 
gently to his work, perhaps hoping that Mr. Roland Yorke 
might take the hint, and do the same. Roland actually did 
take it; at any rate, he dipped his pen in the ink, and 
wrote, at the very least, five or six words; then he looked 


up. 
Jenkins,” began he again, “do you know much about 
Port Natal ?” 

“T don’t know anything about it, sir; except that there 
is such a place.” 

“Why, you know nothing!” cried Roland ; “I never saw 
such a muff. I wonder what you reckon yourself good for, 
Jenkins ?” 

Jenkins shook his head. No matter what reproach 
was brought against him, he received it meekly, as if it 
were his due. “Iam not good for much, sir, beyond just 
my daily duty here. 'To know about Port Natal and those 
foreign places is not in my work, sir, and so I’m afraid I 
neglect them. Did you want any information about Port 
Natal, Mr. Roland ? ” 

“Thave got it,” said Roland ; “loads of it. 
sure that I shan’t make a start for it, Jenkins.” 

“For Port Natal, sir? Why! it’s all the way to 
Africa !” 

“Do you suppose I thought it was in Wales?” retorted 
Roland. “It’s the jolliest opening for an enterprising man, 
is Port Natal. You may land there to-day with half-a- 
crown in your pocket, and come away in a year or two with 
your fortune made.” . 

F, Indeed !” ejaculated Jenkins. “How is it made, 
sir ? 

“Oh, you learn all that when you get there. I shall go, 
Jenkins, if things don’t look up a bit here.” 

“What things, sir?” Jenkins ventured to ask. 

“Tin, for one thing; work for another,” answered Roland. 
“IfI don’t get more of the one, and less of the other, I 
} shall try Port Natal. I had a row with my lady at dinner 
|} time. She thinks a paltry sovereign or two ought to last a 
} fellow fora month. My service to her! I just dropped a 

hint of Port Natal, and left her weeping. She'll have come 
to, by this evening, and behave liberally.” 

“But, about the work, sir?” said Jenkins. “I’m sure I 
make it as light for you as I possibly can. You have only 
had that lease, sir, ail yesterday and to-day.” 

“Oh, it’s not just the amount of work, Jenkins,” acknow- 
ledged Roland ; “ it’s the being tied by the leg to this horrid 
old office, As good work as play, ifone has to be init, I 


I am not 





have been fit to cut it altogether every hour, since Arthur 
Channinx left: for you know you are no company, 
Jenkins,” 

“Very true, sir.” 

“Tf I could only get Arthur Channing to go with me, 
I'd be off to-morrow! But he laughs at it. He hasn’t got 
half pluck. Only fancy, Jenkins! my coming back ina 
year or two with twenty thousand pounds in my pocket! 
Wouldn’t I give you a treat, old chap! I’d pay a couple 
of clerks to do your work here, and carry you off somewhere, 
in spite of old Galloway, for a six months’ holiday, where 
you'd get rid of that precious cough. I would, Jenkins.” 

“You are very kind, sir, I es 

Jenkins was stopped by the “precious cough.” It seemed 
completely to rack his frame. Roland looked at him with 
sympathy, and just then steps were heard to enter the 
passage, and a knock came to the office door. 

: me o’s come bothering now ?” cried Roland. 
in!” 

Possibly the mandate was not heard, for poor Jenkins 
was coughing still. “Don’t I tell you to come in?” roared 
out Roland. “ Are you deaf?” 

“Open the door. I don’t care to soil my gloves,” came 
back the answer from the other side. And Mr. Roland slid 
off his stool to obey, rather less lazily than. usual, for the 
voice was that of his mother, the Lady Augusta Yorke. 

“A very dutiful son you are, Mr. Roland!” was the 
salutation of Lady Augusta. “Forcing me up from my 
dinner before I had finished it !” 

“IT didn’t do any thing of the sort,” said Roland. 

“Yes, you did. With your threats about Port Natal! 
What do you know about Port Natal? Why should you go 
to Port Natal? You will break my heart with grief, that’s 
what you will do.” 

“T was not going to start this afternoon,’ returned 
Roland. “ But, the fact is, mother, I shall have to go to 
Port Natal, or to some other port, unless I can get a little 
money to go on with here. A fellow can’t walk about with 
empty pockets.” 

“You undutiful, extravagant boy!” exclaimed Lady 
Augusta. “Iam worried out of my life for money, between 

ou all. Gerald got two sovereigns from me yesterday. 
hat money do you want ?” 

“As much as you can let me have,” replied Mr. Roland. 

Lady Augusta threw a five-pound note by his side upon 
the desk. “When you boys have driven me into the 


* Come 


. workhouse, you'll be satisfied, perhaps. And now hold your 


foolish tongue about Port Natal.” 

Roland gathered it up with alacrity and a word of thanks. 
Lady Augusta had turned to Jenkins. 

“ You are the best off, Jenkins; you have no children to 
disturb your peace. You don’t look well, Jenkins.” 

“hank you kindly, my lady, I do feel but poorly. My 
cough has become so troublesome again.” 

“He has just been saying that he thought the cough was 
going to take him off,” interposed Roland. 

Lady Augusta laughed; she supposed it was spoken in jest; 
and desired her son to open the door for her. Her gloves 
were new and delicate. 

“ Had you chosen to remain at the dinner table, as a 
gentleman ought, I should have told you some news, Mr. 
Roland,” said Lady Augusta. 

Roland was always ready for news. 
and ears. “Tell it me now, good mother. 
malice.” 

“ Your uncle Carrick is coming hereon a visit.” 

“T am glad| of that; that’s good!” cried Roland. 
“When does he come? I say, mother, don’t be in a hurry! 
When does he come ? ” 

But Lady Augusta apparently was in a hurry, for she did 
not wait to amswer. Roland looked after her, and saw 
her shaking hands with a gentleman, who was about to 
enter. » 

“Qh, he’s back, is he!” cried unceremonious Roland. 
“T thought he was dead and buried, and gone to heaven.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Progress of the Cruth. 


FRANCE. 

Parts.—An interesting service was held on the 11th of 
November, in the Protestant Chapel of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. ‘This chapel belongs to the Evangelical Society, 
and is situated in what is called the “Curtain Road” of 
Paris, in consequence of the large number of cabinet-makers 
in the district. The service we refer to was the ordination 
of M. Bise as minister of the place. The audience was 
almost entirely composed of the working classes, who re- 
garded the proceedings with the deepest interest. A hymn 
was sung, M, Audebez read the Scriptures and prayed, and 
M. Fisch addressed the candidate from 2 Cor. iil, 7—11. 
After this M. Bise received imposition of hands, while M. 
Bersier, a former pastor, offered prayer. Another hymn was 
then sung, and M. Pulsford concluded by prayer. Hight 
pastors were present, and took part in the service. 

THE STRASBURG SOCIETY OF THE FrtEenps oF IsRaEL.— 
This society employs one missionary, and distributes Hebrew 
copies of the Holy Scriptures and religious tracts. Its 
efforts have been blessed to the conversion of fifty Israelites, 
who have been baptised at Strasburg. Among the converts, 
twenty-four are French, two are Russian, one is a Hun- 
garian, and another a Galician. Three of the number have 
settled as ministers in America, two are schoolmasters in 
Germany, one is a professor at Copenhagen, and another a 
missionary at Constantine, in Algeria, 

CxAtons.—It is announced that a Protestant chapel is 
in course of erection at the eamp of Chalons, and will be 
opened for public worship in a few months. Ever since this 
camp was established, the consistory of Sedan has been 
endeavouring to provide for the spiritual necessities of the 
Protestants. Its early efforts were unsuccessful, and all that 
could be done was to try and open a place of worship beyond 
the precincts of the camp, although the scheme was favoured 
by the military chaplains, Lutheran and Reformed. Again 
they were disappointed ; no building sufficiently large could 
be obtained anywhere near the camp. ‘They, therefore, re- 
newed their appeal to the authorities, and this time with 
success. A site was appropriated, £400 was given by the 
Government, £240 was otherwise obtained ; the work was 
begun. and is now far advanced, 

ANGoULgME.—The French Protestants have taken much 
interest in the deaf and dumb. At St. Hippolyte, in the 
Gard, M. Kilian has laboured for some years with success 
in his endeavours to impart a thoroughly Christian educa- 
tion to this interesting class, and has been able to teach 
some of them to express their ideas by an audible voice. 
We learn from a notice just, issued that M. Hector Lem, 
who is deaf and dumb, has the intention of opening at 
Angouléme an establishment for deaf and dumb Protestants 
in the centre of France, He will commence in the first 
instancé with boys only. 

ITALY, 

Tur new Protestant seminary which M. de Sanctis, is 
about to open at Genoa promises to be one of considerable 
importance. In addition to the services of M. de Sanctis, 
it will have those. of Signor Mazzarella, who will vacate his 
post as professor of philosophy at the University of Bologna, 
in order to teach the same science at Genoa. e may add 
that these two gentlemen are among the most distinguished 
and zealous promoters of the spread of the Gospel in Italy, 


AUSTRIA. 

SIEBENBURGEN.—The Protestants of Donnersmark, whose 
church was in a very ruinous condition, resolved some years 
ago to contribute all their tithes, during four years, for its 
re-erection. This resolution they have carried out, and the 
church will, it is hoped, be speedily rebuilt. The church 
at Wurmloch, when commemorating the anniversary of the 
Reformation, set apart an offering for the support of a 
“poor Saxon Protestant student in one of the German 
universities.’ At the same place a new school has been 








erected, with residences for teachers, class-rooms, and other 
advantages. 

BouEMIA.—The ministerial associations have constituted 
themselves on the basis of the Imperial Patent of April 8th, 
1861, and have girded themselves to the more effective 
carrying out of various plans of usefulness.—The foundation- 
stone of a new church has been laid at Gorking, parily 
through the liberality of the Gustavus Adolphus Society — 
At Teplitz, a well-known bathing-place, a new church is in 
course of erection, and the work is carried on with great 
zeal and energy.—At Bodenbach, a new school-house has 
been erected, and an annual salary of 625 florins (£52) has 
been provided for the teacher.—At Prague, a new publica- 
tion, entitled “ Huss,” has been started. The editor is Dr. 
Schubert, pastor of the Bohemian Evangelical Church, and 
he will endeavour to exhibit in its true light the doctrine 
of the Evangelical Church, and to defend it against assaults 
from without. It deserves to be recorded, that almost every 
week this year persons have come forward as converts to 
the Protestant faith. We trust the change has not been in 
word only, but in power. 





PRUSSIA. 

THE MENNONITES, OR Barrists.—The following state- 
ment has been published, and, if true, deserves attention. 
It is affirmed that the Prussian Chamber will have to occupy 
itself with the affair of the Mennonites, whom the Govern- 
ment wishes to compel to perform military service, although 
their religious principles forbid it. The Mennonites have 
asked the Russian Government permission to settle in 
Russia, if their own rulers persist in exacting from them 
that which is contrary to their conscience, and that Govern- 
ment has not only hastened to grant them the permission, 
but promises them considerable advantages if they will emi- 
grate. It would be a pity, by a too strict execution of 
military regulations, to compel citizens so respectable and 
industrious to quit their native land. The..Mennonites 
originated three hundred years ago, and are found chiefly 
in Holland, but they are less numerous there than formerly. 
Probably there are. 30,000 of them in Holland, and there 
are some in Belgium, Switzerland, Prussia, &e. In Prussia, 
we believe they chiefly prevail at Emmerich, Goch, Ham- 
burg, and Altona. 

BarMEN Misstonary InstituTIon.—This institution, 
which is designed for the preparation of missionaries, cannot 
nearly contain all the candidates who present themselves, 
although none are admitted without a vigorous and con- 
scientious examination, This development of the missionary 
spirit is looked upon with great satistaction, and in order to 
meet the growing necessities of the case, if has been re- 
solved so to enlarge the institution at Barmen, that it may 
be best to receive twice the present number of missionary 
students. 





SWITZERLAND. 

Canton DE Vaup.—The theological institution founded 
by the synod of the Free Church of this canton, goes. on 
developing. There are now forty-three students, of whom 
twenty-five belong to the canton, and fifteen are French, .A 
preparatory school receives those who have not studied 
classics in their childhood, . In this school from two to three 
years are spent, when the students enter the class intro- 
ductory to theological studies, where they join those who 
come from yarious academies, &c. A a year in this 
class, they proceed to the study of theology, which requires 
a course of three years. The intermediate class is a new 
arrangement, and is designed to discipline and inform the 
mind, and so to lay a broad basis for the study of theology. 
In the theological course, more than half the time is given 
to the investigation of the Scriptures. Some-of the students 
go as missionaries to the heathen, some stay at home, and 
others give themselves to the preaching of the Gospel in 
France. The outlay of the theological department is about 
14,000 francs, or only £560, which is raised by voluntary 
contributions, 
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Weekly Calendar 


OF REMARKABLE EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
—_o— 
DECEMBER 15. 

PROFANATION OF THE TEMPLE.-—“ Whoso shall defile the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy,” is a scriptural 
warning, of awful import, having much beyond a merely 
literal signification. This is the date, corresponding with 
that of his birthday, in which Antiochus Epiphanes set up 
the “abomination ” mentioned by the prophet Daniel, in the 
holy place, erecting in the Temple at Jerusalem the statue of 
Jupiter Olympius, Antiochus, surnamed “ Epiphanes,” the 
magnificent or illustrious, usurped the throne of Syria from 
his nephew Demetrius, 175 B.c., and attempted to take 
Egypt from his other nephew, Ptolemy Philometer, but in 
this he was repulsed. He next deposed Onias, the high 
priest of the Jews, and besieged and took Jerusalem. This 
was 170 B.c. His immediate act on the seizure of the 
city was the profanation of the Temple, where he offered 
saorifices to the heathen idol he erected there. He carried 
away the sacred vessels, and committed other and most horrid 
acts of cruelty. At his return to Antioch, in 167 B.c., he 

ut to death the seven brothers, the Maccabees, with old 

leazar. However, Matthias and the celebrated Judas 
Maccabeous defeated ‘his armies, and being routed by the 
Elymeeans, he was obliged to return to Babylon, where, ac- 
cording to authentic accounts, he was seized with a dreadful 
disease, and died in great agony 164 years before the 
Christian era, “ Antiochus” was a name common to eleven 
“kings of Syria,” of whom perhaps the most historically 
famous was Antiochus III., or the “Great,” the father 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. In the year of the world 3939, or 
65 years before the coming of Christ, Pompey, himself also 
surnamed the “Great,” an eminent Roman commander, after 
many conquests, reduced Syria into the form of a Roman 
ae thus terminating the Macedonian or Grevian 

ingdom, and establishing that of the Romans, the fourth 
great monarchy alluded to in the predictions of the Book of 
Daniel. The setting up the “abomination of desolation ” 
in the “ holy place,” mentioned by our Lord in the Gospel of 
Matthew (xxiv. 15), is, by some commentators, thought 
to have a direct reference to the future occupation of the 
holy city, and of the surrounding country, by the desolating 
armies of the Romans. They quote the parallel place 
in Luke xxi, 20, as to Jerusalem being encompassed by 
armies, which, as an “abomination,” should make desolate. 
But it is remarkable that the image set up by Antiochus, is 
termed in the Book of Maccabees by the very name given by 
our Lord in Matthew—“ the abomination of desolation.” 
After the Babylonish captivity, nothing could be more dis- 
tasteful than an image in the Jewish Temple, and Herod did 
set up the Roman eagle over thé Temple gate. The prophecy 
in Daniel, referred to by our Lord, runs thus: “ And from 
the time that the daily sacrifice shall be taken away, and the 
abomination that maketh desolate set up, there shall be 
a. thousand two hundred,and ninety days” (Dan. xii. 11). We 
can only add the Divine words, and leave the explication. 
When he spoke of the“ abomination of desolation,” whether 
he referred to acts like those of Antiochus, whether he spoke 
specifically, with reference to past acts as typical of coming 
calamity, or whether he spoke generally, we can only 
reverentially echo his own caution, “ Whoso readeth, let him 
understand.” 

Councit or Trorrs.—In the 882 died John VIIL., 
under whose pontificate was held, in 878, the celebrated 
council of Troyes, ‘Some of its conclusions will not be 
devoid of historical interest at the present day. The Arch- 
bishop of Arles presented a petition against bishops and 
priests leaving one church for another; and also another 
against deserting their wives in order to marry other women. 
Such incidents in ecclesiastical history afford a index 

eral state of the Church, and the character of the 
ven canons were promulgated and authorised by 


the 
age. 





this council, of which the first orders that all temporal 
lords shall show due respect to bishops, and that they shall 
not sit down in their presence without permission. From 
this, we may see that the struggle for precedency between 
the ecclesiastical and lay dignitaries, which gave such fear- 
ful interest in England to the history of 4 Becket, and \ed 
ultimately to his assassination at Canterbury, was no novel 
source of disturbance between the ill-defined rights and 
assumptions of contending civil and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. There were other councils held subsequently at 
Troyes, the proceedings of which are of little interest now. 
After John VIII. had convoked the council in 878, he was 
called back to Italy by the invasion of the Saracens ; and the 
very Pope who had legitimatised the canon demanding due 
respect to the bishops from temporal lords was obliged to 
pay to the invaders an annual tribute. It was this same 
Pope John VIIL., who, finding that the King of France was 
determined to have the title of Emperor of Germany on any 
terms, compelled him to stipulate that he would acknowledge 
the independence of the Roman territory, and to confess that 
he only held empire by the gift of the Pope. This is not 
without interest at the present hour, as strangely discordant 
with the powers, if not with the disposition, of the existing 
Papacy. In an assembly held at Pavia, in 878, this same 
Pope, who was dragged to pay tribute to the Saracens, 
assumed a seemingly more unassailable position. Charles 
was recognised by the assembled Italian nobles and prelates 
in these words :—* Since the Divine favour, and through the 
merits of the holy apostles, and of their vicar, Pope John 
VIILI., has raised you to the empire, according to the judg- 
ment of the Holy Ghost, we elect you for our protector and 
lord.” The Pontiff by no means suffered the Emperor to 
forget that the empire was his gift, for when the Saracens 
invaded Italy he wrote to Charles, reproaching him for 
delay in affording him succour, and desiring him to remember 
the hand that had given him the empire (he forgot to add 
that, nevertheless, while assuming to give away empires, he 
could not defeat and drive back the Saracens)—and telling 
him to be more kind, or perhaps he might rescind the gift. 


DECEMBER 16. 


DratH oF Rev. Witt1am Govucr.—In 1653 died 
William Gouge, a celebrated Puritan divine, a member of 
the famous assembly of divines at Westminster, and an 
appointed annotator of the Bible. A few of the particulars 
of his life will prove interesting. For nine years he never 
missed college prayers at half-past five in the morning, 
unless when from home. It was his invariable rule to 
read. fifteen chapters in the Bible every day, in three 
separate portions of five. In 1608 he became very popular 
as rector of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars (the very spot subse- 
quently associated with the name of Romaine) ; in 1643 he 
was nominated one of the above-named Westminster 
assembly, and took an active part in the various proceedings 
instituted by the ruling powers for the reformation of the 
Church. But when, in 1648, he saw the lengths to which 
their reformations tended, he united with many more of 
that assembly in protesting against putting the king to 
death. For forty-five years he was the laborious, much-loved, 
and exemplary minister of St. Anne’s, where none either 
thought or spoke ill of him, excepting such as were inclined 
to ill of religion itself. His principal work is his 
* Commentary on the Hpistle to the Hebrews,” less volumi- 
nous than the work of John Owen. He also wrote part of 
the well known “ Assembly’s Annotations.” Romaine held 
the rectory thirty years, dying in 1795; Gouge, an equally 
excellent man, held it for forty-five years, dying nearly a 
century and a half before him. Who can suppress the 
patriotic and prayerful hope that not only to St. Anne’s, 
but. to our beloved country generally, and to every village 
church that dots her hills and valleys, may long be granted, 
and that as occurring at no distant and uncertain intervals, 
the ministrations of earnest and useful men like Gouge 
and Romaine? ‘There is scarcely a church in the metro- 
polis that is not associated with many names of hallowed 
memory. 
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DECEMBER 17. 

Deatn or Dr. Warpiaw.—In 1858 died Ralph Ward- 
law, D.D., an eminent Independent minister, at Glasgow. 
He was well known as an‘able advocate for Christianity, 
as opposed to the talented: rather’ than to the vulgar 
scepticism of the age. His positions were assumed with 
thoughtful calmness, defended’ without: excitement, and 
maintained with dignity.’ His earliest productions were 
* Discourses on the Principal Points of the Socinian Con- 
troversy,” published in’ 1815; and a subsequent work 
entitled “ Unitarianism -Incapable of Vindication ;” also 
some sermons on the “Christian Duty. of Submission to 
Civil Government.” © In 1837 appeared his “ Christian 
Ethics; or, Moral Philosophy on the Principles of Divine 
Revelation,’ which deservedly ran through several editions. 
In this work, the respective provinces of philosophy and of 
theology are well defined and stated. 


DECEMBER i8. 

PuILpoT, THE Martyr.—On this day, in 1555, John 
Philpot, Archdeacon of Winchester, was convicted of 
heresy, and burnt at the stake. From the martyrdom 
of Polycarp, in 168, or rather from the deaths of Stephen 
and of the Apostles Peter and Paul, the Church 
records wonderful instances of the invariable constancy 
with which the martys have “witnessed a good confession.” 
England has had her Christian martyrs, and authentic 
histories of their sufferings would fill many volumes. As 
Archdeacon of Winchester, Dr. Philpot was very active in 
promoting the reformed religion in Hampshire. He and 
the martyr Ridley were accounted two of the mest learned 
men of that age, yet Philpot’s zeal was sometimes too 
ardent for the prudent discharge of his duty, and the 
tract that he wrote, against Arianism, has an air of coarse 
invective, not very unusual in the theological disputa- 
tions of that period. On the accession of Queen Mary 
he declined to temporise, and was so far from concealing his 
sentiments that he publicly wept, in the first convocation 
held in her reign, when informed that the intention was to 
restore Popery. He wrote a report of this convocation, and 
it fell into the hands of Bonner, who had already seized the 
archdeacon’s books. It was not long before he was appre- 
hended, and after various examinations,and a most cruel 
and rigorous imprisonment of eighteen months, he was con- 
demned to be burnt in Smithfield. This was executed in 
the year memorable for its horrible atrocities, and it is 
recorded that Philpot suffered with the greatest constancy. 
He wrote several controversial works, chiefly against those 
who denied the proper and eternal Sonship of Christ, also 
translations of the homilies of Calvin and of Chrysostom 
“against heresies.” His account of the convocation above 


; mentioned was printed in Latin at Rome in 1554, and in 


English at Basle, 
DECEMBER 19, 

DEsTH OF BisHor KrENNET.—In 1728 died Dr. White 
Kennet, Bishop of Peterborough. . His father was a Kentish 
rector, and after an appropriate education he took orders 
in 1684. He had previously become known as the trans- 
lator’ of “Erasmus on: Folly,” and as a political writer, 
some of his effusions bear too strongly an acrimonious party 
spirit. He distinguished himself by preaching against 
Popery, but refused to read the declaration for liberty of 
conscience in 1688, and went with the body of the clergy in 
the diocese of Oxford when they rejected an address to King 
James. After several changes, in 1700 he was appointed 
minister of St. Botolph, Aldgate, in London, and became 
engaged in disputes with the famous Dr. Atterbury about 
the rights and privileges of convocation. He had been 
constituted archdeacon of Huntingdon, and grew into great 
esteem with what was then styled the low-church party, and 
particularly with Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury. Not 
long after this, he was appointed chaplain to her Majesty Queen 
Anne. He enteredthelistsagainst Dr.Sacheverel,and became 
engaged in strong party conflicts, employing his leisure, in 
1713, in making a large collection of books, charts, and 
maps, with a design of compiling a history of the propaga- 
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| tion of Christianity in the then English American colonies ; 
/he also founded an antiquarian and historical library at 
Peterborough. This library is now arranged in the cathe- 
| dral there, in the chapel of St. Thomas 4 Becket, over the 
| west porch. He was promoted to the see of Peterborough 
|in 1718. His numerous and valuable manuscript collections 
| were purchased by the Marquis of Lansdowne, and were 
| subsequently bought, with the rest of his lordship’s papers, 
for the British Museum library. Bishop Kennet took so 
| active a part in the political and ecclesiastical controversies 
| of the time, that, as we must expect, his merits have been very 
| variously represented. His private life was exemplary, and 
' he was diligent in the discharge of every duty of his sacred 
'function; In manner he was easy, affable, and courteous, 
| accessible and communicative; mucha friend to the younger 
| clergy, well recollecting how greatly he had been indebted 
| to the kindness of early patrons ; he was very liberal to the 
poor, and generous to such of his relations as were in a posi- 
tion to need his sympathy. 


DECEMBER 20. 
Martyrpom oF Ienatius.—In the year 107, Ignatius, 
| Bishop of Antioch, won at Rome the crown of mar- 
tyrdom for the Christian faith. The “era of the mar- 
| tyrs” commonly dates from the accession of Diocletian 
jin 284; and the (successive persecutions during and 
}immediately following his reign have caused it to bear 


| that appellation. Antioch (where “first the disciples were | 


| called Christians,” Acts xi. 26) was a great seat and centre 


| of Christianity from the time of its first visitation by the | 


| Apostles, Paul resided there many years, and brought the 


| Christian community into Church order. Ignatius, if not | 


ies x > . ‘ 
| his immediate successor, was one of the earliest of its bishops. 


early as the year 67, that is, before the siege and destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Roman armies, and while still there 
were many persons living who had a personal recollection of 
the Saviour, of the memorable incidents of his life, and of his 
crucifixion. This is inferred from what is related of him, 
that he had been forty years charged with the oversight of 
that Church, when, in the year.107, the Roman Emperor 
visited Antioch. It is strange that aman generally reputed 
as so remarkable for mildness, wisdom, and moderation, 
should have consented to authorise a violent persecution 
against the harmless disciples of the “ crucified ” and “ risen” 
Jesus. Ignatius, from the prominence of his position, was 
the first among many who suffered. The Pagan authorities 
first tried to induce him to abandon his opinions and his 
charge. But the old man was. inflexible. The issue was, 
that he was sent to Rome, and there, to gratify the mob at 
the public games, was thrown to the lions. His mangled 
remains were gathered by a few of his friends, who, it is said, 
transmitted them for interment to Antioch. If this can be 
substantiated as a fact, it is almost a pity, for the sake of the 
attestation of many similar facts in the history of the Church, 
that the demolition of what were truly “ relics” has, in many 
modern ages, proceeded so far, or while decrying their claims 
to our veneration, been suffered to lose in their destruction 
their value and use as mute evidences in Christian history. 
His best “ remains” are undoubtedly his well-authenticated 
writings. These are four short epistles, addressed respec- 
tively to the Church at Rome, to that at Philadelphia, to the 
one at Smyrna, and another to that subsequently distin- 
guished martyr, the aged Polycarp. ‘There isalso a relation 
of his martyrdom from some whe were present, and from 
this account the facts of his personal history are now wholly 
drawn. Archbishop Wake (a name ever deserving of the 
highest honour for his valuable contributions to ecclesiastical 
history) has given English translations of these documents in 
his work published in 1693, entitled, “Genuine Epistles of 
the Apostolic Fathers.” 
DECEMBER 21. 

St. THomas THE AposTLE.—This day is the festival of 

St. Thomas the Apostle, who is said to have penetrated into 





India, and to have been killed by the Brahmins, and buried 
at Meliapour, a place about ten miles from Madras, 





His connection with the Church at Antioch commenced as | 
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CHRISTMAS. 
Tue Advent is a happy season, and the more so as we 
draw towards Christmas. Whence all the joy and 
delight which have been for ages associated with this 
season—when all our latent social feelings, our dormant 
sympathies, become so active and awake? We owe it! 
all to Him who is the source of all our blessings; to our | 
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| has in promoting and securing the enjoyments which the 


humblest can appreciate, and without which life becomes 
a gloomy avenue to death,—if judged by this alone, we 
would confidently appeal to the hearts of our people, 
Is not this a glorious message, and has it not the seal of 
Heaven upon it? 

Such should be the spirit in which we should welcome 


gracious Redeemer, whose mission was peace and love, !dear, old, happy’Chrisimas! Let not its hallowing in- 
glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, good-will fluences pass away with the season. The law of kind- 
to man. | ness—of sympathy —of family affection—of neigh- 

What a simple and conclusive evidence of the truth of | bourly goodness—of love to God and man, ought to 
our religion is afforded by the very season of Advent, | gain a fresher and stronger hold upon our hearts, and 


and the anniversary of Christmas! Besides, we have 
“the year of our Lord”—the Lord's day—the Lord's 


| Supper, and these have been handed down from genera- 


tion to generation—a remembrance and a testimony, full 
of living truth to touch the heart and satisfy the reason. 
We have the great facts of our faith stereotyped, as it 
were, in our calendar; and in the course of each revol- 
ving year, the birth, the death, the resurrection, the ascen- 
sion of our Lord, and the coming of the Holy Spirit, are 
successively brought under our notice. How few reflect 
seriously on the unspeakable blessings which mankind in 
general, and specially our own privileged country, has 
derived from Christianity—from its blessed and gracious 
Foundér! An English home—a Christian household—a 


Christmas re-union—the happy meeting of parents and 
children—of friends and relatives—the interchange of 
_ kindnesses—the luxury of doing good; the double bless- 


ing of giving and the simple one of receiving—the rich 
and the poor meeting together, not forgetting that God 


, is the Maker of all, and is no respecter of persons—what 


would compensate us for the loss of all these traditional 
delights, which are joyous in their anticipation, and 


| pleasing in their remembrance? To be absent from 
home, happy home, at Christmas, is the most painful | 
exile; the power of gravity on matter acts not under a | 
more constant law, than the attractive force of home at | 


this happy season—happy because holy, holy because 
associated with heaven, and commemorative of the Lord 
of heaven as the Son of man upon earth. 

Blessed Book! which teaches us the sublime history of 
our Christmas—the Book which brings to our homes the 
message of peace and joy, and bids the humblest and the 
weakest lift up their heads, and rejoice in the Gospel of 
What gives the working man 
his day of rest weexly—this season of happiness yearly ? 
What brightens up’his humble home, and casts a light of 
gladness on his household, of sympathy and neighbourly 
kindness on every countenance around him ?—what 
but this blessed Gospel—the gracious appointment of 
God—the Scripture that cannot be broken ? What 


must have been the dull and dreary desolation of 


those who have not known God, nor heard of 
Christ? What is the fearful guilt of those who, in the 


_ midst of light and privilege, would try to deaden men’s 


hearts against the very Gospel which is the acknowledged 
source of our purest social joys, as of our solid peace! 
If only in this lower view, looking merely to the 
secondary influences of Christianity, the share which it 


| pass into our habits as a Christian people. 


The “ gifts” of the season remind us that God gave 
his own dear Son for us; and with this greatest gift, the 
assurance that nothing which our condition or circum- 
stances can fairly require will be withheld from those 
who love him. We give because we have received. It 
is a beautiful comment on the freeness of our salvation 
as the gift of God. 

How it kindles up the love of a household—the inter- 
change of affection and kindness! How it should re- 
mind us of the wants of many of our humbler and 
poorer brethren ; lead us to lessen, at least, the pressure 
of suffering or of sorrow, even where we may not be 
able to add much to positive happiness. It does the 
heart good ; it helps to purge it of selfishness, and to 
soften it with Christian sympathy. Welcome, then, 
happy, happy Christmas! Welcome the glorious morn 
which hallows the memory of a Saviour’s love, when he 
dignified poverty by selecting it for his resting-place, and 
glorified humanity by linking it with his Divine nature! 








CHRISTMAS-DAY. 
** God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay ; 
Remember Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas-day ; 
To save our souls from Satan’s power, 
Which long had gone astray. 
This brings tidings of comfort and joy.” 
Old Carol. 

Waite we wish our readers a “‘ merry Christmas,” we 
hope they will avoid that “mirth the end whereof is 
heaviness.” Those who know the preciousness of the 
salvation which Christ has brought will know how “to 
rejoice in the Lord at all times,” like the Psalmist, and 
will not reserve all their gratitude till Christmas. And 
yet, there is something very pleasant in the thought that 
men of all kinds and characters so far acknowledge the 
condescending grace of the Redeemer, as to take a part 
| in the festival of December 25th, in honour of his ap- 
‘pearance among us for our salvation, As an old carol 
says— 





“«The twenty-fifth day of December, 
We have great reason to remember ;” 


at any rate, we have great reason to remember the 
happy event specially commemorated on that day. 

There are many curious questions connected with this 
festival, the brief discussion of which may afford both 
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amusement and instruction, and it will, therefore, not be 
out of place to touch upon a few of them. The first is, 
whether our Lord was really born on the 2dth of 
December. The popular beliet is that he was :— 
**Upon the five-and-twentieth of December 

Our blessed Saviour he was born ; 

Then let us sing praises the day we adore him, 

Sing praises unto his most glorious name.” 


But the popular belief is surely wrong, and it is more 
probable that Christ was born near the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, which falls in October. ‘The actual day is uncer- 
tain, and although Christmas-day was very early ob- 
served on the 25th of December, there were some who 
kept it on the Ist of January. It was regarded rather 
as an annual celebration of Christ’s nativity, than as his 
real birthday. The first writer who mentions Christmas 
is said to be Theophilus of Ceesarea, about a.p. 170, who 
says that the Lord’s birthday falls on December 25th. 
The Greek Church called it the Theophany, or Epiphany 
—that is, the manifestation of God among men. It is 
80 called by Theodotus of Ancyra; by Epiphanins (who 
says it was on January 6th); by Gregory Nazianzen, 
Gregory Nyssen, Chrysostom, and others; at a very 
early date among the Grecks, and also among the Latins. 
For many centuries Christmas has been everywhere kept 
on the day we keep it. We find it everywhere ; among 
the Copts in Egypt; the Ethiopians of Abyssinia; the 
Nestorians of Persia; the Armenians and Jacobites 
of Syria, and in the whole of Europe. With few 
exceptions, all Christians keep Christmas, and, without 
exception, they keep it when we do. 

Another curious inquiry is as to the names by which 
this festival is called, ‘Thé French call it Noél, which 
seems to come from the Latin word Natalis, meaning 
natal or birthday. The Germans call it Weihnachten, 
the meaning of which is, holy evening, like the Scottish 
“hallowe’en.” The Flemish and Dutch call it Kersmis, 
which is the same as Christmas; and Kersdag, which 
signifies Christ’s day. Our word, Christmas, is for 
Christ’s mass, and is of Popish origin. The Danes call 
it Julen, and the Swedes Juhl, which resemble the Saxon 
and Old English Yule, but it is not certain what these 
mean; they are re rey to be of Pagan origin. It is 
easy to understand why a heathen name was given to 
this festival by the northern nations of Europe. Both 
at Easter and at Christmas time they were accustomed 
to hold great festivals in honour of false gods, and when 
they received Christianity they retained the old names 
for their holidays. Unhappily, they retained many of 
their evil customs as well, as we shall soon show. 

If Christ was not born on December 25th, it may be 
asked why his birth is then celebrated. It is hard to 
answer this. The true day was unknown, but it was 
thought well to fix on some day for the festival, and it 


Romans had a great festival, called the Saturnalia, at this 
season of the year. But it is not certain, nor likely, that 
the Christian Church would make that a reason for their 
choice, especially as the first notice of Christmas is found 
in the East and not in the West, and it is well known that 
the practices of Paganism were an abomination. No 
doubt, in later times, some of the customs of the Satur- 
nalia were transferred to Christmas, but this was an 
abuse. Meantime, it is quite certain that for 1,700 
years Christmas has been kept on December 25th. 

At first, Christmas was a time of holy rejoicing, a 
religious festival; but as the Church became more 
worldly and corrupt, evils and abuses of various kinds 
crept in. Even Gregory Nyssen declaims strongly 
against them in the fourth century. Gradually, revelryand 
mirth prevailed ; and before the Reformation, one writer 
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declares that Christmas was kept like the Saturnalia. 
The Reformers strongly opposed these Bacchanalian 
orgies, and some of them refused to keep Christmas at 
all, Every country of Europe made it a season of 
excess and riot, in which clergy and laity, high and low 
alike, indulged. That which was intended as a holy 
commemoration degenerated into an unholy and disgrace- 
ful revel, and Christ was dishonoured when men pro- 
fessed to honour him. 

The practice of decorating churches and houses with 
green boughs is very ancient, and seems to have been 
borrowed trom the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles. Christ- 
mas-boxes, or gifts, are of Pagan origin; and so is the 
practice of excessive eating and drinking, Plum-pud- 
dings and mince pies are supposed to represent the 
offerings of the magi. The wassail bowl, the yule log, 
mummers, players, dancers, &c., all belong to the Satur- 
nalia of Paganism. Christmas carols are supposed to 
represent the songs of the angels who appeared to the 
shepherds. The old and absurd practice of the bakers, 


| who made little figures of dough, clearly refers to the 


Babe of Bethlehem. The burving of candles and illu- 
mination of houses has a Pagan origin, and is traced to a 
festival of the sun among the northern nations of Europe. 
The waits, or watchers, no doubt, represent the watch- 
ing shepherds who announced the Saviour’s birth. 

Thankful we are that many of these old customs have 
passed away, and that the pure light of the Gospel shines 
upon us, to guide us to a holy aud innocent celebration of 
the love of Christ in becoming man for our salvation. 
Thankful we are, too, that even in the dark ages many 
things tended to remind men of the love and gratitude 
which they owed to the Redeemer. 








AN ANCIENT CHURCH REVIVED. 
Tux Rev. G. W. Coan, one of the American missionaries 
at Oroomiah in Persia, has addressed the following in- 
teresting letter to the Turkish Missions Aid Society :— 

Our friend and co-labourer, Rev. Dr. Perkins, has 
recently visited England, and has doubtless made the 
churches theve better acquainted with our labours among 
the Nestorians in Persia than they have heretofore been. 

We who love our Lord Jesus Christ have but to know 
each other to love each other, and pray for and sympathise 
with one another. 

This is an ancient church, yet but little has been 
known of it for centuries till more recently. But we 
trust it is destined to act an important part in the evan- 
gelisation of the peoples of other lands. 

Instead of openly and offensively attacking the errors 
of the church, we have endeavoured to lay again the 
foundations and to show a more excellent way ; to scatter 


| light, to sow the good seed, and to instruct, invite, lead, 
happens to be this. Some think it was because the | 


and persuade men to be reconciled to God through the 
merits of his Son Jesus Christ, who is the only hope for 
sinners. Our labours have been accepted ; the churches 
have from the first been thrown open to us; the children 
have been sent to our schools; the young men and 
women have been instructed in our seminaries, and thou- 
sands of readers have been raised up, while scores of 
preachers have been sent forth. A pure Gospel has been 
preached, and 400 to 500 converts have been gained, who 
are scattered in different and distant villages in the plains 
and in the mountains, in smaller or larger groups, form- 
ing centres from which the light of a pure Christianity 
radiates. The envy of the French Lazarists has been 
excited, and they have made repeated efforts to impede 
the good work by stirring up the jealousy of the Govern- 
ment against us. We are at present threatened with 
serious trouble from that quarter. Orders, which were 
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rocured when the relations between Persia and Great 

ritain were not the most friendly, have been recently 
paraded, to frighten our poor people from us; but we 
trust grace will be given them to stand firmly by the 
truth as it isin Jesus. The orders in question were, to 
shut up our schools and seminaries, to stop our press, to 
close the mouth of our helpers, and to beat all who have 
anything to do with us. Amid all, we have great com- 
fort in the growing faith, piety, and zeal of those 
who have openly professed themselves the friends of 
Christ. 

To meet the wants of the little communities of hope- 
fully regenerate persons, we invited them to our Com- 
munion, which has been administered in the simplicity 
of the Gospel, greatly to their edification. But, as their 
numbers have increased, we have ourselves, for greater 
convenience, been invited to the churches in their 
villages for the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 
Meanwhile they were considered our guests, and the 
clergy sometimes assisted. The werk of regeneration is 
quietly going forward, and we anticipate the day as not 
far distant when the whole work shall gradually pass 
into their hands, and the ordinances be openly considered 
their own by Christ’s appointment, in their own re- 
formed church. 

The Nestorians are exceedingly poor in this world’s 
goods, and terribly oppressed; yet, as you may have 
heard, the spirit of the Lord has been poured out upon 
them, and a wonderful movement in the way of Chris- 
tian benevolence has taken place. Could you see their 
deep, deep, poverty, and then witness the joy with which 
the young brides tore off their ornaments and cast them 


heirlooms; how the old men gave up the pittance which 
they had reserved for comforts ; how young men gave 
their day’s labour—little children their eggs—the farmers 


their tithe, and in some cases the fourth and even the half | 


of their produce, your eyes would have been filled with 
tears, as ours were. As the meeting where these things 
happened proceeded, it was suggested that, instead of 
domg so much for their brides at their marriage, they 
might expend less, and do something for the Bride, the 
Lamb's wife. The idea was taken up at once, and under 
the figure of adorning the Bride, various articles of dress 
and ornament were contributed. The crown for her 
head was valued at from twelve to fifteen pounds, her 
veil the same, and so on, to the shoes for her feet. One 
man said he wished to entertain the bridegroom, and 
would give enough to support one member of his family 
for a whole year. Another, whose wife was an invalid, 
said his wife wished some coins aud beads, which her 
mother had left her to buy a gravestone, to go to the 
Lord and his cause. Another said he had a beldved 
sister taught in the French school: her father, who was 
in Russia, had left her twelve pounds as a portion, but 
she was with the Lord; and because he knew she wotld 
rejoice for it to go to Christ, he would give it to buy the 
veil for the bride. 

The people are already joyfully bringing in their tithe. 
One man, the other day, brought his apficots. He had 
vowed a certain portion of what a favourite tree might 
bear—before the tree had blossomed. He said, “ Be- 
hold! how profitable it is to have the Lord your partner! 
I vowed ten measures of apricots from a certain tree. 


Lo! there is not an apricot this year in the village but | 


what grew on my trees, ‘They have borne well; but 
that tree is a sight to behold, it is so loaded with fruit.” 
Another said, ‘* I have a vineyard which has not borne 
well for several years, but this year I made the Lord my 
tner, and lo! I shall have more grapes this year than 
have had for five years before all put together!” 
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Another says, “I vowed a certain sum, and not a wee 
elapsed ere the Lord poured into my bosom fourfold.” 

Who shall say that such simple, trusting faith is not 
rewarded? Does not God love to have us take him at 
his word? With such things, we thank God and go 
forward, though we are greatly straitened for means this 
year, owing to the terrible war in our native land. 








ILLUSTRATIONS OF INSTINCT. 
ANIMALS. 

TE race of rats is usually considered remarkable only for 
voraciousness, or for ingenious and mischievous inventions 
to obtain the gratification of appetite. A vessel that had 
been much infested by them, was, when in port, fumigated 
with brimstone, to expel them. Escaping in great numbers, 
they were dispatched by people stationed for that purpose. 
Amid the flying victims, a group wes observed to approach 
slowly, upon a board placed between the vessel and the 
shore. One of those animals held in his mouth a stick, the 
extremities of which were held by two others, who carefully 
led him. It was discovered that he was blind, The 
executioners suffered them to live. It was not in the 
heart of man to scorn such an example. 

Another of our ships, while in a foreign port, took similar 
measures to free itself from those troublesome . inmates, 
Amid the throngs that fled from the suffocating smoke to 
slaughtering fues, one was seea moving laboriously as if 
over-burdened. Climbing over the bodies of his dead coms 
panions, he | upon his back another, so old as to be 
unable to w: Like .Eneas, escaping from the flames of 
Troy, perhaps ii was an aged father that he thus carried 
upon his shoulders. Whether it was filial piety, or respect 


® 





3 . . for age, his noble conduct, as in the previous i c 
into the treasury ; how mothers parted with long-cherished | (°F 25? his noble conduct, as in the previous instance, 


saved his life, and that cf his venerable friend. 

Sheep are admired for their innocence and meekness, 
Yet the 
owner of a flock was once surprised by seeing one of his 
fleecy people rushing to and fro beneath his window, in 
great agitation and alarm. Following her to the pasture, 
where she eagerly led the way, he found a fierce dog tearing 
the sheep. Having put him to flight, he turned in search 
of the messenger, and found her in a close thicket, where 
she had carefully hidden her own little lamb, ere she fled to 
apprise the master of their danger. 

The instinct of the beaver approaches the bounds of 
reason. Their dexterity in constructing habitations, and 
rearing mounds to repel the watery element, surpasses that 
of all other animals. A gentleman who resided where they 
abound, wished to ascertain whether this was inherent, or 
the effect of imitation. He took, therefore, to his house, an, 
infant beaver, ere its eyes were opened. It wasan inmate of 
his kitchen, where one day, from a leaky pail, a small 
stream of water oozed out vpon the floor. Out ran the 
little beaver, and collected sticks and clay, with which it 
built a dam to stop the passage of the tiny brook. 

An Indian, going out to shoot beavers, saw a large one 
felling a lofty tree. Ere he gave the finishing strokes, he 
ascended a neighbouring hill, throwing his head about, and 
taking deep draughts of air. The Indian, who steadfastly 
regarded him, supposed that he was taking an observation 
of which way the wind blew, as when he made his last 
effort on the tree he made use of this knowledge to shelter 
himself from injury at its fall. He then measured the 
trunk into equal lengths for the height of the house he was 
to build, and loading his broad tail with wet clay, made a 
mark at each division. Uttering a peculiar ery, three little 
beavers appeared at their father’s call, and began to gnaw 
asunder the wood at the places which he had designated. 

“When I saw this,” said the Indian, “I turned away. 
Could [ harm such a creature? No, He was to measa 
brother.” 

INSECTS, 

Among the insect tribes, the ant sustains g good char- 

acter for foresight and industry, having been cited by the 
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wise monarch of Israel as an example and reproof to the 
sluggard, 

When Dr. Franklin was on his embassy in France, soon 
after the American revolution, he one morning sat musing 
over his solitary breakfast, and perceived a legion of large 
black ants taking possession of the sugar-bowl. His philo- 
sophic mind being ever ready for experiments, he caused it 
to be suspended from the ceiling byastring. They returned. 
The sweet food was above their reach. It was worth an 
effort to regain it. One placed himself in a perpendicular 
position, and another mounted upon his shoulders. Others 
ascended the same scaffolding, each stretching to his utmost 
altitude. Down fell the line. Yet it was again and again 
renewed. Then the Babel-builders disappeared. Had they 
given up the siege? No. They had only changed their 
mode of attack. Soon they were seen traversing the ceiling, 
and precipitating themselves upon the coveted spoil, by the 
string that sustained it. Here was somewhat of the same 
boldness and perseverance that led Hannibal across the Alps, 
to pour his soldiers down upon astonished Italy.. 

Thus the spider that sought so many times to fasten its 
frail thread, and at length succeeded, gave a profitable 
lesson to King Robert the Bruce, when he ruminated in 
discouragement and despair on his failing enterprises. 

Since so many interesting properties are discovered in the 
inferior creation, where, perhaps, we least expected them, 
it is well to search for such traits of character as deserve our 
regard, and consider them as humble friends, that we may 
better do our duty to them, and please Him who has intrusted 
them to our protection. 








CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 
When Christ was born in Bethlehem, the angel of the 
Lord appeared to some shepherds who watched their 
flocks by night in the field, and said to them, ‘ Fear 
not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For unto you is born this 
day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ, the 
Lord.” How wondrous a message! How full of grace! 
Doubtless they ‘were like men that dream, but all 
possibility of illusion vanished when they saw and heard 
a@ multitude of the heavenly host blessing and praising 
God, and saying, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.” The glad in- 
telligence has been wafted over the world, and has come 
down to us— 
“ Liké circles widening round 
Upon a clear blue river, 
Orb after orb, the wondrous sound 
Is echoed on for ever: 
Glory to God on high, on earth be peace, 
And love towards men of love—salvation and release.” 


Then was completed a long chain of prranenet, the first 
link of which was held by Adam, and the last by Malachi ; 
for in Adam’s presence it was said, that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent’s head, and in Malachi, 
“Unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of right- 
eousness arise with healing in his wings.” Other links 
of that Divine chain were held by the patriarchs and 
prophets intervening. Abraham held one: ‘In thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” Jacob held 
one: ‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
law-giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come, and 
unto him shall the gathering of the people be.” Moses 
held one: ‘‘ The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee 
a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like 
unto me; unto him shall ye hearken.” David held one: 
“The Lord shall send the rod of thy strength out 
of Zion.” Isaiah held one: ‘ Behold a virgin shall con- 
ceive and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” 
Vaniei held one: ‘‘ Unto the Messiah the Prince shall be 


“to Him give all the prophets witness, that through his 
name whosoever believeth in him shall receive remission 
of sins.” Hence, as the Apostle John declares, ‘ The 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” This mar- 
vellous series of predictions includes the time, and place, 
and manner of his birth, as well as the leading events of 
his life and death, and the great themes and object of his 
ministry. In him the desire of all nations was realised. 


“The types bore witness to his name, 
Obtained their chief design and ceased ; 
The incense and the bleeding lamb, 
The ark, the altar, and the priest.” 


The fact of the Saviour’s advent is an undisputed one, 
and beyond the reach of contradiction. The object of his 
coming was glorious and gracious, ‘The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me,” he said, ‘ because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me 
to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 

ear of the Lord.” Joyfully, therefore, we celebrate 

is incarnation, and receive it as “a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.” In the fulfilment of prophecy, 
God proved his faithfulness. In the accomplishment of 
types and shadows, the Lord revealed his purposes. In 
satisfying the expectations of his people, he displayed his 
goodness. In the miracle of the incarnation his power 
was shown. And in the salvation which Jesus brought, 
he exhibited his unchanging love and grace. When, 
therefore, this happy event is specially commemorated, 
we cannot but rejoice, and call upon others to unite with 
us in our joy :— 


“ Mortals, awake! with angels join, 
And chant the solemn lay; 
Jon love, and gratitude combine 
‘o hail the auspicious day.” 


Doubtless the incarnation of Christ is a great mystery,. 
but this need not trouble us. The fact is apparent, and 
so is its design. This fact we can appreciate, and the 
design we can understand. Therefore, when the season 
comes at which the Church universal celebrates the 
nativity of Christ, we desire to view the event with 
peculiar pleasure and special gratitude. But, after all, 
the true way to commemorate this event is not by 
indulgence in worldly folly, revelry, and mirth, but by a 
renewed consecration of our whole selves to Him ‘‘ who, 
though he was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that 
we through his poverty might be rich.” ‘ Being in the 
form of God, he thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God, but made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men.” Let us think of this, his deep humiliation, and 
learn from it to lay aside all our pride and self-glory. 
Let us contemplate him in the stable and the manger, a 
helpless babe in swaddling clothes, and learn from it the 


mighty power of his eternallove. ‘This poverty and low- 
liness, these hardships and inconveniences, this obscurity 


and self-abasement, were all for our sakes, 


“ Lo! he lays his glory by; , 
Born that man no more may die ; 
Born to raise the sons of earth; 
Born to give them second birth.” 


Beautiful and blessed are the memories which cluster 
around the Babe of Bethlehem ; blessed and beautiful are 
they who learn the lessons taught by him. ‘ Learn of 
me, for I am meek and lowly of heart.” ‘Except ye 
become as little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of 





seven weeks, and threescore and two weeks.” Ina word, 


heaven.” 



































' that of the sun-dial at its side. 
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HOSANNA! 


Srvc the precious songs of Zion, 
Full of never-dying love, 
Songs of praise to Judah’s Lion 
On his throne of grace above. 
Wake the soul from dreamy slumbers, 
Wake to joy this heart of thine; 
Let it shout in flowing numbers, 
Tuned to melody divine. 


All ye ransomed, sing as never 
@ have dared to sing before, 
Sing as ye would sing for ever 
On the radiant Eden shore! 
Tell in song the blessed story 
Of a shining way to Heaven; 
Of a crown of endless glory 
To the victor pilgrim given. 


Tell with many a loud hosanna, 
News of pardon bought with blood, 
How the dear Immanuel’s banner 
Waves above sin’s stormy flood— 
Waves to bless remotest nations, 
Pointing heavenward every eye ; 
Waves to shield from fierce temptations, 
Bringing timely succour nigh! 


Sin-bound millions now are willing, 
Willing, waiting to be free, 

Holy men Christ’s words fulfilling, 
Reap rich harvests o’er the sea! 

With your willing offerings cheer them, 
With the voice of prayer and song, 

Till the nations all shall hear them, 
And become a blood-washed throng. 








REFORM NOT CONVERSION. 


Conversion, let us observe, is to be distinguished from 
mere REFORMATION. 

We may place a clock in the garden so as to mark ac- 
curately the passage of time. Let the hand approach it 
each day to wind it up, and to correct its errors of the 
day before, and it wil speak with an accuracy equal to 
But let the works be left 
| without winding even once, and it fails; and even though 
this be not the case, when you return after a few years, 
you will find that while the springs have become 
weakened, and the wheels have ceased to do their office, 
the sun-dial near it, though many days obscured by 
clouds, still continues to res 
heavenly guide, and to mar 
on the surface. 

So it is with that reformation which is merely legal or 
moral. It may respond accurately, so far as exterior 
observation is concerned, to the movements of ordinary 
Christian life. ‘True, indeed—from that senseof unworthi- 
ness which, while it makes the Saviour so precious to the 
Christian heart, produces a deep consciousness of sin— 
the worldly moralist may keep up to the requirements of 
the social law, at a time when the Christian appears 
covered with obscurity and clouds. 

But observe this vital distinction. The Christian de- 
rives his power from the Sun of Righteousness. His 
heart is so changed that its impulses are by holiness. 
With the worldly moralist, the reformation is one only 
of conduct. And from this, two fatal consequences 
follow : first, should he—even when in full vigour, when 
endowed with his highest and most mature energies— 
neglect to prepare and pre-arrange his conduct for the 
next day’s trial—neglect to construct his policy and 
strengthen his resolves—his work fails; and then, asa 
much more serious consequence, when he grows old, and 
his nervous energies decay, the morality which was the 
result of those energies goes too. ‘There are evil prin- 


time by its shadowy finger 


nd to the movements of its | ¢ 


ciples in the heart of every one, which, if not subdued 
by a Divine principle, will bring that heart to ruin. 
Foul lusts and sinful tendencies are there, which those 
who have struggled against unholy desires and inordinate 
affections know but too well. It is possible for the 
unconverted sinner, when in his youth and prime, so to 
cage in and conceal these passions as to cover them 
from the public eye; but the time will come when the 
porinral ca rye will weaken—when, if he live to an un- 
conve old age, the vigour which enabled him to 
restrain and imprison these sins will be gone—when the 
passions he now keeps so secret, yet has not the courage 
to overcome, will spring forth, and, in their savage fero- 
city, tear his heart in disgrace and shame before the 
world, Have we not heard of the falls of moral men, 
as they approached the latter days of their life?—and 
we have seen that it was by yielding to one passion or 
another that they were brought to ruin. 

Then, again, observe that this worldly reformation is 
illusory. It is not the giving up of sin, it is merely 
the changing of one particular form of sin for another. 
Temptation revolves in a cycle, presenting different 
sins, each in its season, to the lips of the sinner, who, 
with heart still fixed on the world, stands ready to 
drink each draught as it comes up. There are the 
or of the spring-time of life, of the summer, 
of the autumn, of the winter. He who, in the winter, 
hoards and worships the fruits his avarice has collected, 
has the same godless and worldly heart as he who, in 
the spring, consumed his time and polluted his heart 
in the mad chase after pleasure; and nothing shows the 
futility of this kind of reformation more than the fact, 
that the passions which glow towards the close of life— 
the temptations which are the last presented—are the 
most fearful. 








WHAT IS THY PORTION? 

Wuart is thy wealth, reader? Is it money, or houses, or 
lands? Hast thou gold, and bills, and bonds? Dost 
thou heap up riches in the coffer ? or dost thou make the 
bank thy treasury? Surely thou hast heard that riches 
have wings; and that many who are rich for this world 
are poor indeed for that which is tocome! Ask, then, 
of God, that he may show thee the riches of his 
grace, and make thee a partaker of the riches of his 
lory. 

What is thy strength? If it be that of a vigorous 
frame, a broad chest, and a sinewy arm, the ague may 
shake thee, the fever burn thee, and consumption may 
waste thee till thou art weaker than other men. Dost 





thou ever think of this? Art thou ready for the throes | 


of pain, and the languor of sickness? Be assured thou 
wilt have them. Go to the strong for strength, and to 
the wise for wisdom, and then, as thy day is, thy strength 
shall be. 

What is thy choice? Is it the applause of the world ? 
pomp? ambition? fame? ‘These are playthings which 
are soon broken! glittering bubbles that soon burst! Is 
it wise to choose food that will not keep? garments that 


will not wear? and possessions which are here to-day | 


and gone to-morrow? Choosesomething better! Make 
a better choice, for thou canst hardly make a worse. 
Choose the one thing needful? the Pearl of great price, 
the hope of eternal glory. 

What is thy zeal? Is it for trifles, or for things of 
value? for thine own weal, or for others’ good? for time 
or eternity ? for earth or heaven? Is thy zeal foolish, 
or according to knowledge? Does it bind thee to the 
world, or wean thee from it? Is it hot, hasty, and 





fitful ; or calm, enduring, and persevering? Saul had a 
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zeal, but he was a persecutor. Be zealous in love; be 
zealous in faith; be zealous in good works; and be 
zealous in promoting the kingdom of the Redeemer, 


« QO seck from God with all thine heart 

Riches which ne'er decay ; 

And be thy choice the better part, 
Which none can take away ; 

Thy zeal for Christ a quenchless fire, 
Thy friends the men of peace, 

Thy heritage an angel’s lyre 
When earthly changes cease.” 








y , 
Mouths’ Department. 
@D 7) 
sities! 
GOD IN REDEMPTION. 
“We are all delighted, my dear uncle, to see you and our 
cousin Arthur, and we all hope that you will be one of us.” 

“ As I am standing at this moment in the same circle, I 
think I am already one of you, Master Willie.” 

“No, no; I do not mean, uncle, in that sense; this is 
what I mean: Maude has told you of our morning con- 
versations, and we want you to take a part in these discus- 
sions.” 

“ Before I promise, I must consider, as I do not know, 
young gentleman, to what heights of wisdom you learned 
people may soar.” 

“Nor to what depths of weakness we may plunge. Is 
that it, uncle ?” 

*T gave you credit for wisdom, and you, I suppose, with 
becoming propriety, think only of your departures from 
wisdom ; still, L doubt not but that I shall be able to say 
‘Yes’ to your request.” 

“T declare, uncle, you ought to have been a Scotch 
gentleman.” 

“Why? If you mean in reference to their knowledge 
and their prudence, were it so, no doubt I should be a 
gainer.” 

“Tn point of prudence, I meant, judging from the caution 
of your reply; for you remind me of an answer that, I am 
told, was given to a traveller by one of the ‘gude folk’ on 
the other side of the Tweed.” 

* Pray let me have the benefit of your reminiscence.” 


A pedestrian, when about twelve miles from Glasgow, wishing 
to ascertain the distance to that town, accosted a Scotchman 
who was repairing a hedge on the road side. 

** How long will it take me, friend, to walk to Glasgow ?” 

**T don’t know,” said the man, and continued his operations, 

The traveller, displeased at the laconic answer, started off 
briskly. The Sactebienh, looking after him, cried out, ‘ It'll 
take you three hours.” 

**Why, in the name of common sense,” said the man, 
*€ could you not have told me that before /” 

** How, in the name of common sense,” replied the Scotch- 
man, ‘could I tell how long you would be in walking to 
Glasgow until I had seen how you could walk ?” 


“ A very prudent reply,” said the uncle. “ Now, Walter, 
proceed with your subject, which, unfortunately, my arrival 
interrupted.” 

“That which I was telling my sisters was new to them, 
sir, but, I fear, would not be new to you.” 

* Pray goon. It is pleasant, Walter, to have new things 
told us, and often profitable to have old things again brought 
to our recollection ; and as I am always ready to listen, and 
willing to learn, please to continue your remarks, and allow 
me to be one of the hearers.” | 

“| was giving to these patient sisters of mine a learned 
man’s description of a lobster. He says:— 


It is one of the most extraordinary creatures that exists. It 
is an animal whose skin is a shell, which shell it casts off every 
year, to clothe itself with new armour, It is an animal whose 
fiesh is in its tail and legs, and whose hair is inside its breast ; 
whose stomach is in its head, and this stomach is changed 
every year for a new one, and which new one begins by con- 
suming the oltl one. It is an animal which earries its eges 





| outwardly under its tail—an animal which can throw off its legs 
when they become troubiesome, and can replace them with 
others ; and, moreover, this animal carries its eyes in its horns, 
and these horns it can move according to its own will and 
pleasure, 

This animal is a compound of beautiful contradictions; it 
flourishes by the violation of the ordinary rules of existence. 
Such a creature is a mystery to the human mind.” 

“Ts not the snail,” said Arthur, “another singular in- 
stance of this power of dispensing with what to us appears 
indispensable ? ‘This creature progresses on its journey 
without feet, and climbs a tree without arms.” i 

“Do not these remarks upon the extraordinary nature of 
a lobster suggest to us,” said the uncle, “ the vast amount of 
information that is within our ordinary reach ? and yet this 
attainable knowledge is lost from the want of reflection.” 

“T dare say, sir,’ said Willie, “out of the hundreds of 
persons who eat lobsters, and out of the thousands who see 
them, not five in a hundred ever thought of these anomalies. 
Iam sorry to say I am not one of the five; but, for the 
future, I shall always cherish feelings of admiration for a 
lobster, though he never is, and never will be, a straight- 
forward fellow.” 

At this period the father joined them, and, turning to his 
brother, inquired what they were engaged in, 

“ My worthy nephew has been enlightening us by some 
curious facts in natural history.” 

“ T am glad to hear it,” was the reply; “and I wish all 
who have leisure would devote some portion of that leisure 
to the study of animals and insects: their beauty, their 
forms, their powers, their compensation gifts, and their 
marvellous adaptation to their locality; and to these at- 
tainments I may add, their dinner-providing capabilities ; 
also, their ingenious modes of self-defence, and the duties 
they discharge for the welfare of man.” 

“ Minnie, suppose we get up a sort of naturalist’s club ?” 
cried Willie. pets shall be chairman, and we’ll have 
soirées once a week, and our subject shall be anecdotes 
relating to animals: their instinct and habits, and their 
cleverness, and their wonderful doings.” 

“ A very good thought,” said Arthur; “ but, if you make 
me chairman, when you thank me—if ever you do thank 
me—-I shall say, the chair was better never filled. Per- 
suade your father to take it, and then I shall not fear to 
say, the chair was never better filled,” 

Here the dialogue terminated, and the yarjous speakers 
were soon engaged in arranging flowers, examining plants, 
or in watering the little beds upon the lawn, While thus en- 
gaged, Willie appeared anxious to obtain froin Miunie some 
rare flower or seed, to enrich and beautify his own garden, 
and he applied to his sister, Minnie was a charming girl, 
but was sometimes disposed to be petulant. On this occa- 
sion, ‘the little lady certainly complied with the request, but 
with so bad a grace as to make the gift impart more of pain 
than of pleasure. Her brother, like a sensible boy, said not 
a word; but his father, who was near, had heard the con- 
versation, and regarding the tone and manner more than the 
words spoken, immediately joined the brother and sister 
and, with happy tact, having said something so kind and 
playful as to please them both, he sat upon a garden chair, 
and drawing*them both to him, said, with a smile, “ Minnie, 
darling, do you remember these lines? ” 


Since trifles make the sum of human things, 

And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 

Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 

And few can save or serve, but all may please ; 

Oh ! let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 

A small unkindness is a great offence. 

Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain, 

But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 
No, papa, I do not remember them, but I will endeavour 
never to forget them.” 
“ A wise and a kind resolve, my child. Come along, little 
Bright-eyes, come along. Breakfast, I expect, is not far 
distant.” 





within its body till they become fruitful, and then carries thom 
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As they were walking to the house, the gardener 
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while he exhibited what appeared to be a very fine acorn, 
but he thought he could point out a slight mark or speck, 
which indicated unhealthiness, and which was supposed, by 
scientific men, to forebode the dry rot, and consequently 
denoted the unfitness of the future tree for naval or for 
building purposes, 

“T,” said the fathér, “ should regard that man asa national 
benefactor, who, by any knowledge of his could protect the 
state from the frightful expenses arising from that dread 
enemy, the dry rot;” then, turning to Walter, he said, 
“You will be able to form some conception of the benefit 
such knowledge would confer when I tell you that one of 
our largest men of war costs about £170,000 to build, and 
about £14,000 a-year to keep in good condition, and this is 
exclusive of all accidental damages.” 

Maude expressed her amazement, and hardly thought it 
credible, and asked what amount of timber was required ? 

“ As many oaks are used,” said the uncle, “in the con- 
struction of a ship of war, as can be produced in one 
hundred years from seventy acres of land; and to maintain 
a crew of 850 men, and their officers, costs the country about 
£33,000 a-year. Judge, then, what a fleet must cost, and 
what must be the cost of the entire British navy.” 

“The navy estimates for this year,” said the father, 
“amount to £12,029,475, a sum easy to write and easy to 
express, but not easy to appreciate. We may arrive at 
some conception of the vastness of this amount by a process 
like this: if bank-notes for five pounds each were placed on 
the ground, so that the end of one note touched the end of 
the next note, forming one continued line of costly carpet- 
ing, this line would extend from London to Birmingham, 
and from Birmingham again to London, and almost from 
London back again to Birmingham, A line of five-pound- 
notes, extending hundreds of miles, required for naval pur- 
a in one year !—what, then, must be the cost of war ? 

War is not only costly, but it is a grievous consumption of 
money, men, and power, when contrasted with similar 
resources devoted to purposes of peace.” 

“The railroads in India that are now being constructcd,” 
said the uncle, “tend to prove your statement. Gunpowder 
is needed, and five tons of gunpowder are consumed every 
day in blasting rocks and making roads; and this demoli- 
tion of rocks and construction of roads, causes £10,000 
a-week to he paid for wages, and something approaching to 
35,000 men to be engaged, not as hostile mutineeps using 

owder in acts of war, but as useful and industrious 
abourers promoting commerce by facilitating the convey- 
ance of men and merchandise, This is Peace contrasted 
with War.” 

“ War,” said the father, “ is always an evil; and the cost 
of one war would educate every poor child, feed every 
destitute person, clothe every needy man, and grant annui- 
ties for life to every aged couple throughout the kingdom, 
and leave an ample sum to erect churches, schools, hos- 
pitals, and asylums.” 

* Sad as is the waste of so much capital,” said the mother, 
“there is a still more frightful evil that may arrive, and 
that is, when the perils of war reach our own shores, and 
the conflicts take place upon our own territories” 

“T agree with you,” said the father; “and we can only 
implore the Lord of the armies of heaven—the God of 
battles—in his mercy to continue to avert it from our 
favoured country, and to grant that neither by foreign foe, 
nor by civil contests, war may be seen amongst us. May 
he make us a vation wise and strong, and while we enjoy 
the vigour of the giant, may we neyer have occasion to use 
the giant’s strengti.” 

At the close of this pious and patriotic desire, the break- 
fast seekers arrived at the hall door, 

After some inquiries about old friends, the uncle said, 
pointing to Willie, “ This lively nephew of mine was anxious 
to enlist me into your service this morning, and as no man 
is justified in withholding his concurrence and ¢o-operation 
when others are striving todo good and to obtain good, let 
me ask what is tc be the subject of your discussion ?” 





oe gg rie 


accosted them, and begged to detain them for a moment, 





“We have recently,” said the father, “ had for our subject, 
‘God as seen in Providence,’ and to-day it is to be—‘God as 
seen in Redemption,’ or, as we express it, ‘Tue Son or 
GOD BECOMING THE SON oF Man,” 

“You have selected, my good brother, the grandest sub- 
ject that can engage the thoughts, the tongues, or the pens 
of men; no tongue can utter its great results, no mind 
can conceive the goodness from which it springs, for the 
Almighty is great in creation, greater in preservation, and 
greatest in redemption.” 

“T admit that,” said the father, “ because, in creation, God 
gave us a world, but, in redemptien, God gave us himself. 
‘When the mind begins to meditate upon this mighty and 
mysterious fact—God made man, we are overpowered by 
the greatness of the event, and the greatness of the bless- 
ings in view, for Christ became the Son of Man that men 
might become the sons of God.” 

“True,” observed the mother; “and we may add, that 
through the Saviour’s Incarnation, our nature is exalted 
to the skies, for Christ has taken our nature into heaven to 
represent us, and has sent us his spirit, that we, while on 
earth, may represent him, 

“By the Son of God becoming the Son of Man, man is 
delivered as well as honoured; for the same Divine Being 
who, as the God of Justice, demands the penalty, as the God 
of Mercy pays it. ‘For the right faith is, that we believe 
and confess that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is 
God and Man.’ As man he suffered, and as God he im- 
parted an infinite value to his sufferings, by the taking of 
the manhood into God, and, by the Incarnation of the Son 
of God, the nature that sinned was the nature that. suffered 
—the nature that disobeyed was the nature thai was 
obedient.” 

“Consequently,” said the uncle, “there was mercy in 
regarding the human race as represented in Adam, by 
which means we are condemned for an offence we did not 
personally commit, in order that we might be enriched by 
an obedience which we never rendered, and be rewarded for 
the merit which another obtained.” 

“Ts the death of the Redeemer,” said Maude, “an act to 
appease the auger as well as to satisfy the justice of God ?” 

“T view it, my dear Maude, as an act of Love, appointed 
in order that Divine mercy might be extended to fallen 
man without violating the other attributes of God. ‘God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son,’ ” 

' «hen, sir,” said Walter, “if God had simply forgiven 
transgressions as men forgive a debt, this would have been 
to exercise mercy at the expense of justice ?” 

“ Yes, Walter; and nop only would it have been at the 
expense of justice, but 16 would have been in opposition to 
truth, and in violation of the very prinviple of heliness, All 
the attributes of God are perfect, and no one of them can 
be exercised at the cost of another. They are like the radii 
starting from a common centre to a circumference common 
to them all—all are and must be equal.” 

“T perceive,” said the mother, “another beauty connected 
with this sacred mode of rescuing man from the penalty of 
sin. Jehovah, as a perfect being aud lawgiver, can only 
accept a perfect atonement. In the person of the Re- 
deemer we have a perfect obedience rendered to a perfect 
law, and we have a perfect atonement to satisfy the demands 
of perfect justice.” 

“ Therefore,” said the father, “by this plan of substitution 
the law is obeyed, justice is satisfied, the word of Jehovah 
is preserved, the Gospel is honoured, sin is punished, yet 
the offender is spared; while penitence is promoted, and 
holiness is secured. The rebel becomes loyal, and the wan- 
derer returns in becoming spirit to his reconciled Father 
and his forgiving God.” 

“Nor are these all the results,” said the uncle; “for, by 
the Incarnation of the Saviour, the promises are fulfilled, the 
prophecies are accomplished, and the types are all realised ; 
contradictory declarations are reconciled, and the wisdom, 
the mercy, and the love of Jehovah are displayed t believing 
men and adoring angels.” 

“'Yeue,” observed Walter, “for the angels of heaven are 
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represented in holy writ as learning wisdom by the dealings 
of God with his Church.” 

“The angels,” said the uncle, “ know. much of the power 
and wisdom of God; but it is only the redeemed who can 
know the love of God, as manifested in the birth, the life, 
the death, the resurrection, the ascension, and the interces- 
sion of the Son of God.” 

“The love of Christ,” said the mother, “is not only to 
be seen in the evils averted from us, but also in the vast 
honours to be conferred upon us.” 

“Pray, mamma, explain this,” said Maude, “for I fear I 
have only at best a confused idea upon this subject.” 

‘By the Son of God becoming the Son of Man, our com- 
mon nature, that is to say, human nature, has become 
ennobled. Were a powerful monarch to affiance to himself 
some village damsel, he would, by virtue of that marriage, 
union, and relationship, elevate her to a participation in his 
rank, wealth, and honours.” 

“Can this mode of reasoning apply to God and his 
creatures?” said Maude. 

“ Most assuredly.” 

“ What arguments, mamma, do you adduce to support 
this wonderful view of a Christian man’s present honour 
and future distinction ? ” 

“T can give you the reasons which your papa formerly 
gave to me, and I sincerely hope they may produce the 
comfort in your mind, my dear child, which they have pro- 
duced in mine. 

“These are some of the arguments. The Church is 
styled the bridé, and Christ the bridegroom ; and the con- 
nection that exists between Christ and the Church 1s 
compared to a marriage.” 

* But what are we to understand by the Church, mamma?” 

*T answer, it is @ Church within a Church ; for not all who 
constitute the outward and visible Church is meant, but that 
portion who are under the direction of ‘an inward and 
spiritual grace.’ That portion who accept Christ as their 
Redeemer, who, by faith, embrace the promises, who, in 
their devotions, approach God through the Saviour, and seek 
for the aid of the Holy Spirit, and who, by the constraining 
influence of a changed heart, desire to serve their Redeemer 


' in newness of life. These persons are called in Scripture the 


disciples of Christ, believers, saints; and these believers, 
seeking after a saint-like purity of heart and life, constitute 
the true Church of God, of which part is on earth, and part 
is in joy and felicity; and the portion that is on earth 
is termed the Church Militant, and the portion in the blissful 
Hades is termed the Church Triumphant. 

“Thank you, mamma; and I hope that I and all this 


| family may form part of that household of God, the Church, 


now warring against sin, and hereafter triumphant, when 
the battle is finished, and the victory is gained for ever.” 

“To your pious wish,” said the father, “ we all say AMEN, 
and whenever we think of the Monarch, let us think also of 
his regal gifts to his Bride. The Saviour, by virtue of his 
mediatorial work, received three great gifts, namely, a 
Kinepom, a THRONE, and Giory; and the whole of these 
he confers upon his bride, the Church. What are the 
Saviour’s words in reference to the kingdom?” 

“¢ Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good plea- 
sure to give you the kingdom?” 

“ What in reference to the throne?” 

*¢Mo him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in 
my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with 
my Father in his throne.’” 

“ What in reference to His glory ?” 

“Father, I will that they, whom thou hast given me, be 
with me, where I am, to behold my glory.” 

“Other honours are also to be conferred,” said the father. 

“Pray quote them, sir,” replied Walter, “for I regard 
this amazing bounty of Christ to his servants as one of the 
most powerful incentives to both love and gratitude.” 

“True, my son; this love of Christ to us is designed, in 
the councils of heaven, to create love to him. These are 
the honours to which I refer— 

“'Phe redeemed of the Lord are to judge angels,” 





“ Pray explain.” 

“On the great day of account, when the fallen angels and 
men, finally unbelieving and finally impenitent, are to be 
judged, the redeemed are to sit as assessors with Christ, in 
the judgment of those who sought upon earth to prevent 
the penitent’s approach to the Cross, and to withdraw the 
believer from the service of his Master.” 

Willie, who had listened attentively, but had remained 
silent, ‘asked, “ what other honour could possibly be con- 
ferred ?” 

“Tn the Apocalyptic vision, erroneously styled the ‘ Reve- 
lation of John the Divine,’ in place of the correct title— 
‘The Revelation of Jesus Christ tohis servant John,’ the 
beloved disciple saw the heavenly host round the throne 
of the Eternal, but the nearest and most honoured circle 
were not the angels, but the redeemed. Angels are not 
equal in rank and honour to the redeemed ; they are the 


‘ministering servants to the disciples of Christ; but the re- 


deemed are the brethren of Christ and the children of God.” 

‘In deep silence all stood for a moment, when the father, 
raising his hands, said, 

“O thou who didst so love the world, as to give thine only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life, bestow upon us the 
blessing of thy Holy Spirit, and grant to this family that 
we may be among the happy number, who shall cry, 
ae Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 

or ; » 








TWO CHRISTMAS-DAYS. 
“Wout tp that my prayers were heard!” said a pale wife, 
as she sat one Christmas-eve over a sunken i in an 
uncleanly, disordered kitchen, near two breathing skele- 
tons of children, who slept. ‘Her neighbours knew her 
circumstances only too well, and not one of them would 
venture to wish her “a merry Christmas.” 

“Would that my prayers were heard!” How often 
had those prayers ascended — those prayers for the 
drunkard! In the night, through the day, when savagely 
treated, when sullenly s ; in all places, at all times, 
had they been roma ope seemingly in vain. How 
often does God, the God of love, try suppliants ! 

An unsteady step sounded at the door; an unsteady 
hand forced up the latch; a figure with loose hair, in- 
flamed eyes, and oath-uttering voice, entered the wretched 
kitchen. 

“Not answered yet,” murmured the poor woman to 
herself. “Further off than ever; further off than ever. 
May God give me strength to bear it.” 

He scowled as he came in, “What are you crying 
about ?” he said, harshly and drunkenly. Drunkards 
hate the tears they cause to flow. “Out of my way, 
or [’1i|———” : 

“William,” she faltered; “the children and I have had 
no bread to-day. Please give me a little money to buy 
some.” 

“Money!”’ shouted he; “don’t ask me for money. 
I’ve spent it all ia glorious drink—glorious drink!” 

And he staggered to the bed, dragged out his starving 
children, and fell into the heavy sleep of intoxication. 

Hope appeared to have gone now. Not only did her 
prayers seem unanswered, but a worse fate seemed to have 
come to her. Before to-night, he had always brought 
home some money, and roughly given it her. Now he 
had wasted it all, and utter poverty stood upon the 
hearth. Was poverty the answer to her prayers 

There she stood in the miserable room, starved and 
moneyless, her children crying out for the bread their 
mother could not give them, despair in her heart, despair 
upon her face. 

And yet her loving God had heard her prayers. 

# * * * * 
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It was morning. The drunkard was already asking at 
the tap-room for an early draugat. His brain seemed 
whirling; he wanted to drink remorse away. 

“T say, landlord, fill me out a glass of brandy, I 
must have something to drain,” 

“ Certainly, William, if you'll pay for what you get.” 
The landlord knew he had spent all his earnings on the 
previous evening. 

“ Pay for it!” said the drunkard, taken aback; ‘oh! 
ay—yes-—I'll pay for it at the week’s end.” 

“Then you must wait till the week’s end before you 
get it, William,” said the landlord, glad to get rid 
of him. 

He rushed out, but he was not subdued. He had his 
fellow-bacchanals to apply to. Of course they would 
assist him. 

“T say, Jackson,” said he, calling at the house of one 
of them, “I was run out last night. Lend me a shilling, 
lad, will you, till next wages ?” 

“ A shilling, Will? I’ve gotno shilling to lend. I’ve 
hardly one for myself to buy a bit of Christmas 
dinner,” 086g 

He strode away. A Christmas dinner, and his wife 
and children starving at home! But he stifled the voice 
of his conscience. He would not surrender yet. 

He was in the pawnbroker’s shop now, for the pawn- 
broker kept no holiday that morning. He thrust out a 
tool which he had with him, and asked for money upon it. 

“ We don’t lend money on those articles, my man,” 
said he. 

The drunkard uttered an cath, but it was of no avail. 
A Power stronger than himself was working against him, 
and he could not withstand.it. Again the thought of his 
suffering wife and children came into his mind, “A nice 
Christmas they will spend,” he thought. “ If Tom Harri- 
son can’t pay that eighteenpence he owes me, I'll never 
touch a drop more!” he muttered, desperately, 

Harrison was standing at his door when his supposed 
creditor came up. He bade him good morning, witha 
half sneer, 

Tom,” said the drunkard, “I want badly that 
eighteenpence I lent you. Can you pay me?” 

“Pay you?” answered Harrison, with a full sneer ; 
“why, man, I paid you last night. But I suppose you 
have forgotten—you were so sober.” 

He rushed away. Anger, remorse, want—all seized 
upon his mind, He made wildly for his home, inwardly 
resolving that, with God's help, another glass should 
never pass his lips. Starvation and misery were in his 
house, and with his family, and so they passed their 
Christmas. But the prayers of his wife were answered, 

* * * * * 


Another Christmas-eve arrived. But now the family 
were in another house, clean, neat, and orderly. The 
children looked happy, and were playing: the woman 
wore an air of cheerfulness. It was the house of a sober 
man, The bright fire which was burning, and the 
tempting tea which was ready, and the generally pleasant 
look which the room essed, were evidences of this. 
Somebody, however, seemed to be expected, for the meal 
was waiting. Presently a step—but a steady one—was 
heard outside, and a voice—but a clear and kind one— 
could be distinguished ; and a firm hand lifted the latch, 
and an honest, grave face was seen entering. 

“ Here's father!” cried the children, running to him. 
“ A merry Christmas to you, father!” ' 

“ Here’s William,” said the woman, smiling. “A 
merry Christmas to you, husband,” 
“ Yes, here I am,” returned he. 
to you all. Iam glad this day has come round again. 


No family in England ought to keep Christmas with 
such thankful hearts as we.” It was just one year since 
he became a changed man. 

“Yes, William, we ought to be, indeed, thankful,” 
replied the wife, with tears in her eyes. 

“ Ay,” continued he, “things were just at the worst 
when they took a turn,” 

“ We know now,” said his wife, “that Providence 
can bring the brightest out of the blackest.” 

“His holy name be praised,” said he, fervently, 
And before sleep had overshadowed that house and its 
inmates, the Book of books had been opened, and the 
knee had been bent, and happy hearts had sent up thanks 
unto Him who had heard and answered prayer. 








Short Arrotus. 


Errrnity.—I must live for ever. When the names of 
heroes and sages are forgotten; when the memory of 
Waterloo and Solferino shall have perished; when the 
morning stars that sang together at creation’s birth shall 
have sung earth’s requiem, J shall live, Nay, when those 
stars themselves shall have been blotted out I shall only 
have begin to live; and I must live for ever and ever. A 
Searfi trust is committed to me, which I can never lay 

own. 


Tus GoLpEN Ruxe.—It is said of an Indian, that when- 
ever he got into a bad place in a swamp, where the ground 
was too soft for safety, he put up a stake to mark the place. 
Thus he not only avoided the danger himself, but kept others 
from falling into the same snare, Might not every Christian 
learn a lesson from this rude son of the forest, not only to 
guard against his own false steps, but as he prays, “ ra 
us not into temptation,” to be careful to remove temptation 
out of his brother’s path ? : 

PrayEeR.—A Hottentot of immoral conduct, being under 
| deep conviction of sin, was very anxious to know how to 
| pray. He went to consult with his master, but got 
| no encouragement, Occasionally, however, he was admitted 
with the family at the time of prayer. One day the master 
read the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. While 
the prayer of the Pharisee was read, the poor Hottentot 
thought within himself, “ This is a good man; there is 
nothing for me.’ But when his master came to the prayer 
| of the publican, “God be merciful to me # sinner,” “ This 
| suits me!” he cried; “now I know how to pray.” With 
| this prayer he retired, pleading it earnestly for two days and 
| nights, and then he found peace in Jesus, and rejoiced 
| greatly that God had been merciful to him a sinner. 

* Just as I am.”’-~-An Indian and a white man were 
convinced of their sins by the same sermon. The Indian 
was shortly after led to rejoice in pardoning mercy. The 
| white man, for a long time, was under distress of mind, and 
| at times ready to despair ; but he was at last brought also 
| to a comfortable experience of forgiving love. Some time 
| after,: meeting his red brother, he thus addressed him: 
“ How is it that I should be so long in darkness, when you 
found comfort so soon?” “ Oh, brother,” replied the Indian, 
|“ metell you. There comealongarich prince. He propose 
| to give you a new coat. You look at your coat, and say, ‘I 

don’t know; my coat pretty good. I think it will do a Kitle 

longer. He then offer me new coat. I look on my old 
| blanket. I say, ‘This good for nothing.” I fling it right 
away, and accept the beautiful garment. Just so, brother, 
| you try to keep your own righteousness for some time; you 
| loth to give it up; but I, poor Indian, had none; therefore, 
| I glad at once to reveive the righteousness of the Lord Jesus 
| Christ.” 
SUFFERING WRONG BETTER THAN Dorne Wronco.— 
| There is an old fable which says that the sheep was doomed 











“ A merry Christmas | to suffer so much from other animals, that she went to 


Jupiter and besought him to help her ig her misery, and to 
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grant some defence. “ Yes,” replied Jupiter, “I see that 
thou art defenceless; let us try to remedy it. What shall I 
do to thee? I will give to thee the tooth of the tiger and 
the claw of the vulture.’ “Oh no,” said the sheep, “ Ido 
not wish to be thought like one of those cruel beasts of 
prey.” “ Well, then, I will infuse poison into thy tongue, 
and thou shalt communicate it to all that thou dost touch 
with thy dart-like tongue.” “Alas! let it not be so,” said 
the gentle sheep; “I would not be like one of the terrible 
serpent race, everywhere hated.” “Then,” said Jupiter, “I 
will give horns to thy forehead, and strength to thy neck.” 
“Oh, not so, kind father ; I might be disposed to butt, like the 
he-goat.” ‘“ And yet,” said Jupiter, “you must be able to 
injure others, if others are to be fearful of injuring you.” 
“ Must I?” sighed the sheep; “ then, kind father, let me be 
asIam. The power to do injury might create the desire, and 
it is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong.” So Jupiter 
blessed the inoffensive sheep, and the sheep forgot to 
complain,— rom the German of Lessing. 








Our Pulpit. 


THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST.—V. 

“ And Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost returned from Jordan, and 

was led by the Spirit into the wilderness, being forty days tempted of the 
devil."—Luke iv. 1, 2. 
Bur there is in this last temptation one feature which 
deserves our particular attention ; it is the use which Satan 
makes of the Scriptures. He sees that by them Jesus has 
twice repulsed him ; he forms the audacious project of turn- 
ing against his conqueror that sword of the Spirit of which 
he has just experienced the irresistible power. Wonderful 
dexterity of the tempter, who finds instruments in every- 
thing, and who, arming himself against us with our own 
resources, endeavours to make us weak through our strength, 
as God makes us strong through our weakness. “Cast thy- 
self down from hence; for it is written, He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee; and in their hands 
they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot 
against a stone.” Wherein consists the perfidy of this quo- 
tation? Some answer, that Satan maliciously mutilates the 
passage which he adduces; the Psalmist had said, “He 
shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways ;” and these last words, which the tempter suppresses, 
show that we can reckon upon the promised assistance, only 
as long as we remain in the path of our calling. God intends 
to strengthen against danger those of his children who are 
unavoidably exposed to it, not those who rush into it by 
choice and without necessity, 

This is very instructive. There are in the Bible, written 
not by philosophers for philosophers, but by simple men for 
simple men, passages which need elucidation, and which, 
when not well understood, can supply the tempter with arms 
against us; the elucidation must be sought, not from human 
wisdom, but from the Scriptures speaking in another place. 
Besides, if we allow human wisdom to qualify the Scripture, 
where shall we stop? We shall soon see one rejecting the 
doctrine of the devil’s personality, as opposed to his reason ; 
another discarding that of the eternity of punishments, as 
wounding his feelings; a third, hiding that of the atone- 
ment under glosses which destroy it; and there will remain 
no Divine authority. Scripture can be qualified only by 
Scripture ; and to an “ It is written,” the only solid objection 
we can oppose, is, “ It is written again.” 

Satan beholds a Christian applying himself diligently to 
the work of his salvation, praying without ceasing, medita- 
ting on the Scriptures night and day, and watching to avoid 
the pollution of the world. He has vainly attempted to turn 
him from prayer, to make him doubt God’s words, to inspire 
him with the love of this present world. He then takes up 
his Bible—you have just seen that he has one—and begins 
speaking to him after this fashion: “Why, friend, what 
burden is this you are laying upon yourself? Must you 
serve God till you are quite out of breath? A glance at you 


ST SEES ao 





is enough to disgust any one with religion. I will teach 
you a way both easier and more orthodox ; for, after all, your 
sanctification is the work of God, not your own. Be not so 
strict. Follow the inclination of your heart, and leave God 
to do the work; it is written, ‘It is God which worketh in 
you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.’” Ah! yes, 
follow the inclination of your heart, and I can readily believe 
that the devil will be less anxious about you! Ah! my 


brother, answer that “ holy Satan,” as Luther somewhere 

calls him: It is written again, “ Work out your own salva- 

tion with fear and trembling ;” “Strive to enter at the strait 
2 


Satan proposes to abate the activity of a minister of the 
Gospel, whose powerful preaching is making a breach in 
“the gates of hell.” He has vainly endeavoured to stop him 
in his work by discouragement, by vain glory, by the hatred 
of the world. He then has recourse to Scripture, and says, 
“Man of God, why are you at so much pains about the 
spiritual food which you should give to your people? Can 
you not say things holy, true, and wholesome, without thus 
wasting your strength over your Bible and your books? Go 
more simply to work. Trust to the fluency of speech God 
has given you ; surrender yourself up to the Holy Spirit, and 
say what he puts into your heart. Thus you will honour 
the Lord more, to say nothing of the extra time which you 
will gain for his service. It is written, ‘It shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye shall speak ; for it is not ye 
that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in 
you.’” This, my friends, is.a snare nicely adjusted to your 
natural indolence. If you fall into it, you will have reason 
to fear lest your preaching should be struck with imbecility, 
as has been the case with so many of God’s servants, who, 
under specious pretences, dispense with troublesome work, 
in order to indulge in spontaneous effusions which cost no 
effort. But here is your deliverance. Answer: It is also 
written, “Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to 
doctrine. Neglect not the gift that is in thee; take heed un- 
te thyself and unto the doctrine ; for in so doing thou shalt 
both save thyself and them that hear thee.” 

And so for all the rest of the scriptural temptations of 
Satan. Be upon your guard against all the devil’s interpre- 
tations, and refute them simply by the Scripture itself. 
What one passage omits will be told you in another; as if 
the Bible judged him alone worthy to penetrate its inmost 
sense, who endeavours to bring —,. and reconcile its 
various teachings. If it is written, “ Man is justified by faith 
without the works of the.law,” it is written again, “ Faith 
without works is dead.” If it is written, “Neither be ye 
called masters, for one is your Master, even Christ ;” it is 
written again, “Obey them that have the rule over you, and 
submit yourselves.” If itis written, “ Your Father knoweth 
what things ye have need of, before ye ask him;” it is 
written again, “Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” If itis 
written, “I am persuaded that no creature shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord;” it is written again, “ Happy is the man that 
feareth always.” If it is written, “To the pure all things 
are pure ;” it is written again, “Abstain from all appearance 
of evil.” 

By the example of Jesus refuting the threefold attack of 
the tempter, you have just learned, my dear brethren, the 
use you should make of the Scriptures against temptation, 
But to follow this example, a must know the Scriptures as 
Jesus knew them. Do not be astonished that I speak of the 
knowledge which Christ had of the Scriptures: for we can- 
not repeat it too often, though he was the Son of .God, he 
was likewise the Son of man, and it is as the Son of man 
that he overcame in the wilderness, How familiar must the 
Bible have been to him who could quote from it with so 
much precision, who could adapt it so exactly to the infinite 
variety of human temptations! Jesus is as familiar with 
the Scriptures as we are with a city which we have known 
from our infancy, have crossed and re-crossed from end to 
end, and of which each street, each square, and each house 
is engraven on our memory. Thus ought you to know the 
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Scriptures. You cannot hope to fight effectively against the 
enemy with a mere smattering of the Word of God. 

The more precise you are in the use you make of it, the 
stronger you will be. For the special temptation which 
assails you, there may be a special declaration of the Holy 
Spirit—a declaration for which no other would be a complete 
substitute : you must discover it. The Scriptures must be 
for you an arsenal, so well explored that you can immediately 
lay your hand upon the weapon which you require for your 
defence ; or a dispensary, so well ordered that you can find 
immediately the precise remedy for your disease. You can- 
not constantly have your Bible before your eyes; you must 
carry it about in your heart, if you desire that it should 
never fail you. But in order to that, what a study of the 
Scriptures—what constant reading—what deep meditation ! 
Well, this is only what God has himself prescribed to us: 
“ Blessed is the man whose delight is in the law of the Lord, 
and in his law doth he meditate day and night!” 

“This book of the law shall not depart out of thy mouth, 
but thou shalt meditate therein day and night.” This is only 
doing what those holy men did whose example we are called 
upon to follow. “Oh, how I love thy law! it is my medita- 
tion all the day Mine eyes prevent the night-watches, 
that I may meditate in thy Word. . .. At midnight I will 
rise to give thanks unto thee, because of thy righteous judg- 
ments.” This is only copying the example given us by our 
forefathers, even in the days of the wilderness and of martyr- 
dom ; those old witnesses, respecting whom it has been said 
that if the Bible should ever be lost, the combined recollec- 
tions of a few among them would have sufficed to write it 
out again from the beginning to the end. What then, O 
my God, is the state into which we have fallen! What 
ignorance of the Scriptures among our people! What 
ignorance of the Scriptures among our pastors! Lord, re- 
store to us the former days ! 

But farther, that mere knowledge of the Scriptures, by 
which we may remember them from one end to the other, is 
not what it is most important we should imitate in the con- 
duct of Jesus. If he triumphs through the Scriptures, it is 
because he apprehends their meaning and their spirit; not 
because he knows the words which they contain. The Bible 
contains the precepts of the kingdom of God, but those pre- 
cepts are clothed in an earthly form ; and he alone penetrates 
it, who is able to disengage the heavenly maxims from the 
human covering which surroundsthem. This is what Jesus 
does in my text: he goes deeper than the surface of the 
volume, he sounds “the thoughts and intents” of what 
“is written.” I need no other proof of this than the first 
of his three quotations, “ Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word of God.” You must grant that if you 
had been tried like the Lord, vou would not have thought of 
defending yourself with this passage; and that it might 
have often passed and re-passed under your eyes, without sug- 
gesting to you the thought which Jesus found therein. You 
would have found there the wonderful fact of the manna 

nted to the Israelites instead of bread; a pledge of hope 
for any nation placed in similar circumstances, if those cir- 
cumstances should ever be renewed; an encouraging proof 
of God’s love for his creatures, and of his faithfulness to- 
wards his people; but there your interpretation would have 
stopped, limited by the history and the miracle. Howmuch 
more penetrating is that of Jesus! He goes to the very 
foundation, he arrives at the very intent of the Holy Spirit ; 
and deeper than the miracle, beneath the history, beneath 
all that is transitory, he discovers this general and permanent 
principle : Al virtue resides in the word of God, which is not 
restricted to the means it usually employs. 

At that depth, Israel’s temptation and that of Jesus meet 
together, if I may so , under ground, and at the root; 
so that the word of Moses, interpreted by Jesus Christ, 
applies as well to the second as to the first; I may say yet 
pe it applies equally to the temptations of God’s children 

e8, 
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And yet in this application of the words of Moses, ex- 
tended and varied as it is, there is nothing either forced or 
arbitrary; not even either allegory or double meaning; 





nothing but the profound meaning of the Holy Spirit, hid- 
den in the profound language of the Scriptures, the true 
substance in the true form. Such, my dear friends, is the 
interpretation of Jesus Christ; spiritual and substantial; 
alike accessible to the learned and to the simple; alike at- 
tractive to the understanding and wholesome to the soul. 
Compared with it, how superficial and cold is our common 
method of interpretation, even when it is the most learned 
and the most conscientious ! 

No wonder: for the one is encumbered by the things of 
earth, while the other rises to the everlasting thoughts of 
heaven. How beautiful a book would the Bible be—and, 
alas! how xew a book to us—if studied in this spirit! The 
Bible—if I may be allowed the expression—is heaven-spo- 
ken ; but we must separate heaven from the word which in- 
vests it, while it reveals it; and this is what Jesus Christ 
teaches us todo. It is an interpretation, moreover, which 
no commentary can supply for us; we must seek it upon 
our knees, saying to God, “Open thou mine eyes, that I 
may behold wondrous things out of thy law!” Then we 
shall receive. God’s witness within ourselves; then what is 
written in the heart will agree so well with what is written 
in the book, that we shall recognise in both the work of the 
same Spirit. The Bible, we said, just now, is heaven-spoken ; 
the Bible thus listened to, would be heaven seen, felt, lived ! 


THE CHANNINGS :—A TALE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DANESBURY HOUSE,” “EAST L¥SNE," BTC, 
; ; 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
NO SENIORSHIP FOR TOM CHANNING. 


Swakine hands with Lady Augusta Yorke as she turned 
out of Mr. Galloway’s office, was Mr. Huntley. He had but 
just arrived at Helstonleigh ; had not yet been home; but he | 
explained that he wished to give at once a word of pleasant | 
news to Constance Channing of her father and mother, and 
on his way to the Boundaries, was calling in on Mr, 
Galloway. 

“You will find Miss Channing at my house,” said Lady 
Augusta, after some warm inquiries touching Mr. and Mrs. 
Channing. “ I would offer to go back there with you, but 
T am on my way to make some calls.” She turned towards | 
the town as she spoke, and Mr. Huntley entered the office. | 

“T thought you were never coming home again!” eried 
free Roland. ‘“ Why, you have been away three months, Mr, 
Huntley !” 

“Very nearly. Where is Mr. Galloway ?” 

* In his skin,” said Roland. 

Jenkins looked up deprecatingly, as if he would apologise | 
for the rudeness of Roland Yorke. “Mr. Galloway is out, 
’ I dare say he will not be away more than half an | 

our.” 

“T can’t wait now,” said Mr. Huntley. “ 
one less in this office than you were when I left ?” 

“The awfullest shame!” struck in Roland. “ Have you 
heard that Galloway lost a bank-note out of a letter, sir ?” 

“Yes. I have heard of it from Mr. Channing.” 

* And they accused Arthur Channing of taking it!” 
exclaimed Roland, emotion and anger bringing a streak of 
scarlet to his face. “They took him up for it; he was had 
up twice to the Town-hall, like any felon. You may be slow 
to believe it, Mr. Huntley, but it’s true.” 

“Tt was Butterby, sir,’ interposed Jenkins. “ He was 
rather too oflicious over it, and acted without the orders of 
Mr. Galloway.” 

“ Don’t talk rubbish, Jenkins,” rebuked Roland. “You | 
have defended Galloway all through the piece, but he is | 
as much to blame as Butterby. Why did he turn off | 
Channing ?” 

“You do not deem him guilty, Rojand, I see,” said Mr. 
Huntley. 

“T should hope I don’t,” answered Roland. “ Butterby 
pitched upon Arthur, because there happened to be nobody 
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else convenient to pitch upon; just as he’d have pitched 
upon you, Mr. Huntley, had you happened to be in the office 
that afternoon.” 

“Mr. Arthur Channing was not guilty, I am sure, sir; 
pray do not think him so,” resumed Jenkins, his eye lighting 
as he turned to Mr, Huntley. And Mr, Huntley smiled in 
response to the earnestness. He believe Arthur Channing 

ilty ! 
e"He left a message for Mr. Galloway, and quitted the office. 
Roland, who was very difficult to settle to work again, if 
once disturbed from it, strided himself across his stool, and 
tilted it backwards. 

“T’m uncommonly glad Carrick’s coming!” cried he, 
“Do you remember him, Jenkins ?” 

* Who, sir?” 

“That uncle of mine. 
years ago.” 

“TY am not sure that I do, sir.” 

“What a sieve of a memory you must have! He is 
as tallas a house. Weare not bad fellows for height, but 
Carrick beats us. He is not married, you know, and we look 
to him to square up many a corner. ‘To do him justice, he 
never says No, when he has got the cash, but he’s often out at 
elbows himself. It was he bought George his commission 
and fitted him out; and I know my lady looks to him to find 
the funds Gerald will want to make himaparson. I wonder 
what he’ll do for me ? ” 

Jenkins was about to answer, but was stopped by his 
cough. For some minutes it completely exhausted him ; 
and Roland, in the lack of a hearer, was fain to bring the 
legs of his stool down again, and apply himself lazily to his 
work. 

At this very moment, which was not much past two 
o’clock in the day, Bywater had got Charley Channing 
pinned against the palings underneath the elm trees. He 

ad him all to himself. 


He was at Helstonleigh three 


assembling in and round the cloisters after their dinner, 

* Now, Miss Charley, it’s the last time I’ll ask you, as 
true as that we are living here! You are as obstinate as a 
young mule. I'll give you this one chance, and I'll not give 
you another, I'd advise you tolay hold upon it, if you have 
any regard for your skin.” 

“T don’t know anything, Bywater.” 

“You shuffling little turncoat! I don’t know that there’s 
any fire in that kitchen chimney of the old dean’s, but I am 
morally certain that there is, because of the clouds of black 
smoke that are coming out of it. And you know just as 


well who it was played the trick to my surplice. I don’t want | 


you to blurt it out to the school, and I won’t bring your name 


up in it at all; I won’t act upon what you tell me. | 


There !” 

“Bywater, I don’t know; and suspicion goes for no- 
thing. Gaunt said it did not.” 

Bywater gave Charley a petulant shake. 
know morally, Miss Channing. 
mention the word ‘ surplice’ to Gerald Yorke, the day there 
was that row in the cloisters, when Roland Yorke gave Tod 
a thrashing. Gerald Yorke looked reudy to kill you for it, 
too! Come, out with it. This is about the sixth time I 
have had you in trap, and you have only defied me,” 

“T don’t defy you, Bywater. I say that I will not tell. 
I would not if tar: Tt is no business of mine.” 

“You little ninny! Don’t you see that your obstinacy is 
injuring Tom Channing? Yorke is going in for the 
seniorship ; is sure to get it—if it’s true that Pye has given 
the promise to Lady Augusta, But, let it come out that 
he was the Jack-in-the-box, and his chance falls to the 
groané. And you won’t say a word to do good to your 

rother !” 

Charley shook his head, He did not take the bait, 
* And Tom himself would be the first to punish me for 
doing wrong! He never forgives a sneak. It’s of no use 
your keeping me, Bywater.” . 

“ Listen, youngster. I have my suspicions; I have had 
them all along; and I have a cluc—that’s.more, But, fora 


“T say that you 


No other boys were within | 
hearing ; though many were within sight; for they were | 


I protest that I heard you | 


certain reason, I think my suspicions and my clue point to 
the wrong party; and I don’t care to stir in it till I am 
sure, One—two—three ! for the last time, Will you tell 
me?” 

“No.” 

“Then, look you, Miss Charles Channing. If I do go 
and denounce the wrong party, and find out afterwards that 
it is the wrong one, I'll give you as sweet a drubbing as you 
ever had, and your girl's face shan’t save you. Now go,” 

He arolieh Charley from him with a jerk, and propelled 
him against Mr. Huntley, who was at that moment turning 
the corner close to them, on his way from Mr. Galloway’s 
olfice. 

“ You can’t go through me, Charley,” said Mr. Huntley. 
* Did you think I was made of glass, Bywater ? ” 

My patience! ” exclaimed Bywater, “ Why, Harry was 
grumbling, not five minutes ago, that you were never 
coming home at all, Mr, Huntley.” 

“He was, washe? Is he here?” 

“Oh, he’s somewhere amongst the ruck of them there,” 
cried Bywater, looking towards the distant boys. “He 
wants you to see about this bother of the seniorship; if 
somebody doesn’t, we shall get up a mutiny, that’s all. 
Here, Huntley,” he shouted at the top of his voice, “ here’s 
an arrival from foreign parts.” 

Some of the nearer boys looked round, and the word was 
passed to Huntley. Harry Huntley and the rest soon 
surrounded him, and Mr. Huntley had no cause to complain 
of the warmth of his reception, When news had recently 
arrived that Mr. Huntley was coming home, the bays had 
taken up the hope of hisinterference. Of course, school-boy- 
like, they all entered upon it eagerly. 

“Stop, stop, stop!” said Mr. Huntley. “One ata time. 
How can I hear, if you all talk together ? Now, what’s the 
grievance ? ” 

They detailed it as rationally and with as little noise as it 
was in their nature to do. Huntle was the only senior 
present, but Gaunt came up during the conference, 

“Tt’s all a big cram, Mr, Huntley,” cried Tod Yorke. 
“My brother Gerald says that Jenkins dreamt it.” 

“Tl ‘dream’ you, if you don’t keep your tongue silent, 
Tod Yorke,” reprimanded Gaunt. “Take yourself off to a 
distance. Mr. Huntley,’ he added, turning to that 
gentleman, “it is certain that Lady Augusta said it; and 
we can’t think she’d say it, unless Pye promised it. Itts 
unfair upon Channing and Fup tay 

A few more words given to t 





” 

e throng, upon general 
matters—for Mr. Huntley touched no more on the other 
subject—and then he continued his way to Lady Augusta’s. 
| As he passed the house of the Reverend Mr, Pye, that 


gentleman was coming out of it. Mr. Huntley, a decisive, 
| straightforward man, entered upon the matter at once, after 
| some moments spent in greeting. 

| You will pardon my speaking of it to you personally,” 
he said, when he had introduced it. “In most cases I 
consider it perfectly unjustifiable for the friends of boys in a 
public school to interfere with the executive of its master ; 
but this is different, Is it, or is it not correct, that there is 
| an intention afloat to exalt Yorke to the seniorship P ” 

|. “Mr, Huntley, you must be aware that in ao ease can the 
| head master of a public school allow himself to be interfered 
| with or questioned,” was the reply of tho master. 

“T hope you will meet this amicably,’ returned Mr. 
Huntley. “TI haye no other wish than to be friendly ; quite 
so. We all deem ourselves under obligations to you, Mr. 

, Pye, and esteem you highly; we could not have, or wish, 
| a better preceptor for our sons. But in this instance; my 
duty is plain. The injustice—if any such injustice is 
ag aig @ BE particularly upon Tom Channing andmy 
| Son. Mr. Channing does not give ear to it; I would rather 
| not: nevertheless, you must pardon me for acting, in the 
uncertainty, as though it had foundation, I presume you 
| cannot be ignorant of the dissatisfied feeling that reigns in 
| the school ?” 
. “T have intimated that I will not be questioned,” ggid Mr, 
| Pye, 
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“Quite right. I merely wished to express a hope that 
there may be no foundation for the rumour. If Tom 
Channing and Harry forfeit their rights legally, through 
want of merit, or ill conduct, it is not I that would urge a 
word in their favour. Fair play’s a jewel; and the highest 
boy in the school should have no better chance given him 
than the lowest. But if the two senior boys do not so for- 
feit their rights, Yorke must not be exalted above them.” 
“ Who is to dictate to me?” demanded Mr. Pye. 

* “Certainly not I,” replied Mr. Huntley, in a courteous 
but firm tone. “ Were the thing to take place, I should 
simply demand, through the dean and chapter, that the 
charter of the school might be consulted, as to whether its 
tenets had been strictly followed.” 
The head master made no reply. 


chapter. 

“TI can speak to you upon this all the more freely and 
with better understanding, since it is not my boy who 
stands any chance,” said Mr. Huntley, with a cordial smile. 
“Tom Channing heads him on the rolls.” 

“Tom Channing will not be the senior; I have no 
objection to affirm so much to you,” observed the master, 
falling in with Mr. Huntley’s manner. “ This sad affair of 
his brother Arthur’s debars him.” 

“Tt ought not to debar him, even were Arthur guilty,” 
warmly returned Mr. Huntley. 

“Tn justice to Tom Channing himself, no. But,” and the 
master dropped his voice to a confidential tone, “it is 
necessary sometimes to study the prejudices taken up by a 
school: to see them, and not to appear to see them—if you 
understand me. Were Tom Channing made the school’s 
head, part ef the school would rise up in rebellion ; some of 
the boys would, no doubt, be removed from it. For the 
peace of the school alone, it could not be done; the boys 
would not now obey him as senior, and there would be 
perpetual warfare, resulting we know not in what.” 





Neither did he appear | 
angry; only impassible. Mr. Huntley had certainly hit the | 
right nail upon the head; for the master of Helstonleigh | 
College school was entirely under the control of the dean and | 





“ Arthur Channing was not guilty. I feel as sure of it as | 


I do.of my own life.” 


“He is looked upon as guilty by those who must know | 


best, from their familiarity with the details,” rejoined Mr. 
Pye. “ For my own part, I have no resource but to believe 
him so. I regard it as one of those anomalies which you 
cannot understand, or would believe in, but that it happens 
under your own eye, where the moment’s yielding to 
temptation is at variance with the general character, with 
the whole past life. Of course, in these cases, the disgrace 
is reflected upon relatives and connections, and they have to 
oot for it. I cannot help the school’s resenting it upon 

m.” 

“Tt will be cruel to deprive Tom of the seniorship upon 
these grounds,” remonstrated Mr. Huntley. 

“To himself individually,” assented the master. “ But it 
is well that one, promoted to a foundation-school’s seniorship, 
should be free from moral taint. Were there no feeling 
whatever against Tom Channing in the school, I do not think 
I could, consistent with my duty and with a due regard to 
the fitness of things, place him as senior. I am sorry for 
the boy ; always liked him; and he has been of good report 
both as to scholarship and conduct.” 

“T know one thing,” said Mr. Huntley, “that you may 
search the school through and not find so good a senior as 
Tom Channing would make.” 

“ He would have made a very good one, there’s no doubt. 
Would have ruled the boys well and firmly, though without 
oppression. Yes, we lose a good senior in Tom Channing,” 

There was no more to be said. Mr. Huntley felt that the 
master was thoroughly decided ; and, for the other matter, 
touching Yorke, he had done with it until the time of 
appointment. As he went musing on, he began to think 
that Mr. Pye might be right with regard to depriving ‘Tom 
of the seniorship, however unjust it might appear to Tom 
himself. Mr. Huntley remembered that not one of the 
boys, except Gaunt, had mentioned ‘l’om Channing’s name in 





his recent encounter with them; they had spoken of the 
injustice of exalting Yorke over Harry Huntley. He had 
not much noticed it at the time. 

He proceeded to Lady Augusta’s, and Constance was 
informed of his visit. She had three pupils at Lady 
Augusta’s now, for that lady had kindly insisted that 
Constance should bring Annabel to study with her 
daughters, during the absence of Mrs. Channing, Con- 
stance left them to themselves and entered the drawing- 
room. Pretty Constance! so fresh, so lovely, in her simple 
dress of muslin, and her smoothly-braided hair. Mr. 
Huntley caught her hands, and imprinted a very fatherly 
kiss upon her fair forehead. 

“That is from the absentees, Constance, I told them I 
should give it to you. And I bring you the bravest news, 
my dear. Mr. Channing was already finding benefit; he 
was, indeed ; there is every hope that he will be restored.” 

Constance was radiant with delight. To see one who had 
seen and stayed with her father and mother at their far-off 
place of sojourn, was almost like seeing them. 

“And now, my dear, I want a word with you about all 
those untoward trials and troubles, which appear to have 
come thickly during my absence,” continued Mr. Huntley. 
“ First of all, as to yourself. What mischief-making wind 
has been arising between you and William Yorke ? ” 

‘The expression of Constance’s face changed to sadness, and 


| her cheeks grew crimson. 


*My dear, you will not misunderstand me,” he resumed. 
“T heard of these things at Borcette, and I said that I should 
undertake to inquire into them in the place of your father : 
just as he, health permitting him, would have undertaken 
for me in my absence, did any trouble arise to Ellen. Is it 
true that you and Mr. Yorke have parted ? ” 

“Yes,” faltered Constance. 

* And the cause ?” 

Constance strove to suppress her tears. 
do nothing, Mr. Huntley; nothing whatever. 
all the same.” 

“ He has made this accusation upon Arthur the plea for 
breaking his engagement ? ” 

“T could not marry him with this cloud upon me,” she 
murmured, “It would not be right.” 

“Cloud upon you!” hastily ejaculated Mr. Huntley. 
“The accusation of Arthur was the sole cause, then, of your 
parting ?” 

“Yes; the sole cause which led to it.” 

Mr. Huntley paused, apparently in thought. “He is 
presented to Hazeldon Chapel, [hear. Did his rupture with 
you take place after that occurrence ? ” 

“T see what you are thinking,” she impulsively cried, 
caring too much for Mr. Yorke not to defend him. “The 
chief fault of the parting was mine. I felt that it would not 
do to become his wife, being—being— ” she hesitated much 
—‘Arthur’s sister. I believe that he also felt it. In- 
deed, Mr, Huntley, there is no help for it; nothing can 
be done.” 

“ Knowing what I do of William Yorke, I am sure that 
the pain of separation must be keen, whatever may be his 
pride. Constance, unless I am mistaken, it is equally keen 
to you.” 

Again rose the soft damask blush in the face of Constance. 
But she answered decisively : “ Mr. Huntley, I pray you to 
allow the subject to cease. Nothing can bring about a 
renewal of the engagement between myself and Mr. Yorke. | 
It is irrevocably at an end.” 

“ Until Arthur shall be cleared, you mean ?” 

“No,” she answered, a vision of Hamish and Ais guilt 
flashing aoross her, “ I mean for good.” 

“ Why does not Arthur assert his innocence to Mr. Yorke ? 
Constance, I am sure you know, as well as I do, that heis | 
not guilty. Has he asserted it?” 

A rush of glowing crimson now. 
becoming close. She made no answer. 

* As I would have wished to serve you, so will I serve 
Arthur,” said Mr. Huntley. “I told your father and 


“You can 
Thank you 


The questions were | 





mother, Constance, that [ should make it my business to 
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unturned to bring his innocence to light,” 

The avowal threw Constance into a panic, and she lost her 
self-possession. “Oh don’t! don’t!” she uttered. “You 
must not, indeed! you do not know the mischief it might 
do.” 

“ Mischief to what ?—to whom ?” exclaimed Mr. Huntley. 

Constance buried her face in her hands, and burst into 
tears. The next moment she had raised it, and taken Mr. 
Huntley’s hand, between hers, “ You are papa’s friend! 
you would do us good and not harm—is it not so?” she 
beseechingly said. 

“My dear child,” he exclaimed, quite confounded by her 
words—her distress, “you know that I would not harm 
any of you for the world.” 

“Then pray do not seek to dive into that unhappy story,” 
she implored. ‘ It must not be too closely looked into.” 

And Mr. Huntley quitted Constance, like a man who 
walks upon his head, so entirely amazed was he. What 
could be the puzzle ? 

As he was going through the cloisters—his nearest way to 
the town—Roland Yorke came fiying up; with his usual 
scant ceremony, he passed his arm within Mr. Huntley’s. 
“ Galloway’s come in now,” he exclaimed, “and I am off to 
the bank, to pay in a bag of money for him. Jenkins told 
him you had called, Just hark at that clatter!” 

The clatter, alluded to by Mr. Roland, was occasioned by 

- the tramp of the choristers on the cloister flags. They were 
coming up behind, full speed, on their way. from the school- 
room to enter the cathedral, for the bell had begun for 
service, 

“And here comes that beautiful relative of mine,” con- 
tinued Roland, as he and Mr. Huntley passed the college 
‘entrance and turned to the west gate of the cloisters. 
“Would you credit it, Mr. Huntley, that he has turned out 
a sneak? He has. He was to have married Constance 
Channing, you know; and, for fear Arthur should have 
touched the note, he has declared off it. If I were 
Constance, I would never allow the fellow to speak to me 
again.” 

Apparently it was the course Mr. Roland himscif 
intended to take. As the Rey. Mr. Yorke, who was 
coming in to service, drew near, Roland strode on, his step 
haughty, his head in the air, which was all the notice he 
youchsafed to take. Probably the minor canon did not care 
very much for Mr. Roland’s notice, one way or the other ; 
but his eye lighted with pleasure at the sight of Mr, Huntley, 
and he advanced to him, his hand outstretched, 

But Mr. Wuntley—a man given to show in his manner his 
likes and dislikes—would not see the hand, would not stop 
at all, but passed Mr. Yorke with a distant bow. That 
gentleman had fallen pretty deep in his estimation, since he 
heard of the rupture with Constance Channing. Mr. Yorke 
stood fora moment as if petrified, and then strode on his 
way with a step as haughty as Roland’s. 

Roland burst into a glow of delight. “'That’s the way to 
serve him, Mr. Huntley! I hope he'll get cut by every 
man in Helstonleigh,” : 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
GERALD YORKE MADE INTO A “ BLOCK.” 
THe Rev. Mr. Yorke, in his surplice and hood, stood 
in his stall in the cathedral. His countenance was stern, 
absorbed ; like that of a man who is not altogether at peace 
with himself. Let us hope that he was absorbed in the 
sacred service in which he was taking a part: but we all 
know, to our cost, that the spirit will wander at these times ; 
‘that worldly thoughts obtrude themselves. The very 
vreatest divine that the Church boasts is not always free 
from them 
Not an oijicial part in the service was Mr. Yorke taking, 
that afternoon: the duty was being performed by the head 
master, whose week it was to take it. Very few people in- 
deed were at service, and still less of thg elergy; the dean 
was present, but yot oue of the chapter. 
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Arthur Channing sat in his place at the organ. Arthur’s 
thoughts, too, were wandering; and—you know it is of no 
use to make people out to be better than they are—wander- 
ing to things especially mundane, Arthur had not ceased to 
look out for something to do, to replace the weekly funds 
lost when he left Mr. Galloway’s. He had not yet been 
successful: employment is more easily sought than found, 
especially by one lying under doubt, as he was, But he had 
now heard of something which he hoped he might gain. 

Jenkins, saying nothing to Roland Yorke or to any- 
body else, had hurried to Mr. Channing’s house that day 
between one and two o’clock ; and the hurrying there and 
back had probably caused that temporary increase of cough, 
which you heard of in last week’s paper. Jenkins’s errand 
was to inform Arthur that Dove and Dove ( solicitors in the 
town, who were by no means so dove-like as their name) 
required a temporary clerk, and he thought Arthur might 
suit. Arthur had asked Jenkins to keep a look-out for 
him. 

“Ts one of their clerks leaving ? ” Arthur inquired. 

“ One of them met with an accident last night up at the 
railway-station,” replied Jenkins, “Did you not hear of 
it, sir?” 

“T heard of that. I did not know who it was that was 
hurt. He was trying to cross the line, was he not? ” 

“Yes, sir. It was Marston. He had been out with some 
friends, and had taken, it is thought, more than was good for 
him. A porter pulled him back, but Marston fell, and the 
engine crushed his foot. He will be laid up two months, 
the doctors say, and Dove and Dove are looking out for 
somebody to fill his place for the time. If you would like 
to take it, sir, you could be looking out for something else 
while you are there. You would more readily get the two 
hours’ daily leave of absence from a place like that, where 
they keep three or four clerks, than you would from where 
they keep but one.” 

“If I like to take it!” repeated Arthur. “ Will they 
like to take me? That’s the question. Thank you, Jenkins, 
T’ll see about it at once.” 

He was not able to do so immediately that Jenkins left ; 
for Dove and Dove’s offices were situated at the other end of 
the town, and he might not be back in time for service. So 
he waited and went first to college, and sat, I say, in his 
place at the organ, his thoughts filled, in spite of himself, 
with the new project. 

The service came to an end; it had seemed long to 
Arthur—so prone are we to estimate time by our own 
feelings—and his voluntary, afterwards, was played a shade 
faster than usual, Then he quitted the Cathedral by the 
front entrance, and hastened to the office of Dove and Dove. 

Arthur had had many a rebuff of late, when bent ona 
similar application, and his experience taught him that it 
was best, if possible, to see the principals: not to subject 
himself to the careless indifference or to the insolence of a 
clerk, Two young men were writing at a desk when he 
entered. “Can I see Mr. Dove?” he inquired. 

The elder of the writers scrutinised him through the 
railings of the desk; “ Which of them?” asked he. 

“ Wither,” replied Arthur; “Mr. Dove, or Mr. Alfred 
Dove. It does not matter.” 

“Mr. Dove’s out, and Mr. Alfred Dove’s not at home,” 
was the response. “ You'll have to wait, or to call again.” 

He preferred to wait : and in avery few minutes Mr. Dove 
came in. Arthur was taken into a small room, so full of 
papers that it seemed diflicult to turn in it, and there he 
stated his business. 

“You are a son of Mr, Channing’s, I believe,” said Mr. 
Dove, He spoke morosely, coarsely; and he had a morose 
and coarse countenance—the sure index of the mind, in him, 
as in others. “Was it you who figured in the proceedings 
at the Guildhall two or three weeks back ?” 

You may judge whether the remark called the blood to 
Arthur’s face. He suppressed his mortification, and spoke 
bravely, 

‘Tt was myself, sir. I was not guilty, My employment 
in your office would be the copying of deeds solely, I pre- 
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sume, which would afford me little temptation to be dishonest, 
even were I inclined to be.” 

Had anybody paid Arthur in gold to keep in that little 
bit of sarcasm, he could not have helped speaking it.. Mr. 
Dove caught up the idea that the words were uttered in 
sarcasm, and scowled fitfully. 

“ Marston was worth twenty-five shillings a week to 
and gained it. You would not be worth half as much,” 

“You do not know what I should be worth, sir, unless 
you tried me. Iam a quick and correct copyist; but I 


should not look to receive so much as an ordinary clerk, on 
account of having to attend the Cathedral for morning and 
afternoon service. Wherever I go, I must have that privilege 
allowed me.” 

“Then I don’t think you'll get it with us. But look here, 
young Channing, it is my brother who undertakes the en- 
gaging and the management of the clerks—you can speak to 
him ” 


“Can I see him this afternoon, sir?” 

“He'll be in presently. Of course, we could not admit 
ha into our office without some one becoming security, 

ou must be aware of that.” 

The words seemed like a checkmate to Arthur, and he 
stopped in hesitation. “Is it usual, sir?” 

“Usual—no! But it is necessary in your case.” 

There was a coarse, pointed stress upon the “your” 
natural to the man. Arthur turned away, For a moment | 
he felt: that to Dove and Dove’s he could not and would not 
go: every feeling within him rebelled against it. Presently 
the rebellion calmed down, and he began te think about the 
security. 

It would be of little use, he was sure, to apply to Mr. 
Alfred Dove—who was a shade coarser than Mr. Dove, 
if anything—unless prepared to say that security could 
be furnished. His father’s he thought he might command: 
but he was not sure of that, under present circumstances, 
without first speaking to Hamish. He turned his steps to 
Guild Street, his unhappy position pressing with unusual 
weight upon his feelings. 

“Can I see my brother?” he inquired of the clerks in 
the office. 

“‘ffe has some gentlemen with him just now, sir. I 
dare say you ean go in.” 

There was nothing much amiss in the words; but in the 
tone there was. It was indicative of slight, of contempt. 
It was the first time Arthur had been there since the 
suspicion had fallen on him, and they seemed to stare at 
him as if he had been a wild hyena; not a respectable 
hyena either. 

He entered Hamish’s room. Hamish was talking with 
two gentlemen, strangers to Arthur, but they were on the 
point of leaving. Arthur stood away against the wainscot- 
ing by the corner-table, waiting till they were gone, his 
attitude, his countenance, his whole appearance indicative 
of depression and sadness, 

Hamish closed the door and turned to him. He laid his 
hand kindly upon his shoulder, his voiee was expressive of 
the kindest sympathy. “So you have found your way here 
once more, Arthur! I thought you were never voming 
again. What can I do for you, lad ?” 

* TI have been to Dove and Dove’s. They are in want ofa 
clerk. I think perhaps they would take me; but, Hamish, 
they want security.” 

* Dove and Dove's,” repeated Hamish. “ Nice gentlemen, 
both of them !” he added, in his half pleasant, half sarcastic 
manner. Arthur, boy, [’d not be under Dove and Dove 
if they offered me a gold nugget a day, as weighty as the 
Queen’s crown, You must not go there,” 

“'They are not agreeable men, I know that; they are not 
men who are liked in Helstonleigh, but what difference will | 
that make to me? So long as I turn out their parchments 
properly engrossed, that is all I need care for,” 

What has. happened? Why are you looking so sad?” 
reiterated Hamish, who could not fail to perceive that there 
was some strange grief at work. 

“Is my life so sunny just now, that I can always be as | 
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bright as you?” retorted Arthur—for Hamish’s undimmed 
gaiety did sometimes jar upon his wearied spirit. “I shall 
go to Dove tnd Dove’s if they will take me,” he added re- 
solutely. “ Will you answer for me, Hamish, in my father’s 
name ?” 

“What amount of security do they require?” asked 
Hamish. And it was a very proper, a very natural question ; 
but even that grated on the nerves of Arthur. 

“Ayre you afraid of me?” he rejoined ; “or do you fear 
my father would be?” 

“T daresay they would take my security,” was the reply 
of Hamish. “1 will answer for you to any amount—that 
is,” and again came his gleesome smile, “to any amount 
they may deem me good for. If they don’t like mine, I 
can offer my father’s. Will that do, Arthur P” 

“Thank you: that is all I want,” 

* Don’t go to Dove and Dove's, old boy,” Hamish said 
again, as Arthur was leaving the room. “ Wait patiently 
for something more desirable to turn up, There’s no such 
pest hurry, I wish there was room for you to come 

ere!” 

“It is but a temporary thing, it is not for long,” replied 
Arthur; and he went out. 

On going back to Dove and Deve’s, the first person he 
saw, upon opening the door of the clerks’ room, was Mr. 
Alfred Dove. He appeared to be in a passion over some 
thing that had gone wrong, and was talking fast and 
furiously. 

* What do you want?” he asked, wheeling round upon 
Arthur. Arthur replied by intimating that he would be 
glad to speak with him, 

“Can't you speak, then?” returned Mr. Alfred Dove. 
“T am not deaf.” 

Thus met, Arthur did not repeat his wish for privacy. 
He intimated bis business, uncertain whether Mr. Alfred 
Dove had heard of it or not; and stated that the seourity 
could be given. 

“T don’t know what you mean about ‘security,’” was 
Mr. Alfred Dove’s rejoinder, “ What security ?” 

“Mr. Dove said that if I came into your oflice security 
wonld be required,” answered Arthur. “My friends are 
ready to give-it.” 

“Mr. Dove told you that, did he? Just like him. He 
has nothing to do with the details of the office. Did he 
know who you are ?” 

“Certainly he did, sir.” 

“TI should have thought not,” offensively returned Mr. 
Alfred Dove, “You must possess some assurance, young 
man, to come after a place in a respectable office. Seourity 
or no security, we can’t admit one into ours who lies under 
the accusation of being light-fingered.” 

It was the man all over, Hamish had said “ Don’t 
go to Dove and Dove's.” Mr. Alfred Dove stood with his 
finger pointing to the door, and the two clerks stared 
in an insolent manner at Arthur. With a burning brow 
and rising spirit, Arthur left the room, and halted for 
a moment in the passage outside. “ Patience, patience,” 
he murmured to himseli; “ patience, and trust m God!” 
He turned into the street quickly, and ran right against 
Mr. Huntley. 5 

For a minute he could not speak. That gentleman de- 
tected his emotion, and waited till it was over. “ Have 
you been insulted, Arthur?” he breathed. 

“Not much more so than I am now getting accustomed 
to be,” was the answer that came from his quivering lips. 
“JT heard they wanted a clerk, and went to offer myself. 
I am looked upon as a felon now, Mr, Huntley.” 

© Being innocent as the day.” 

“T am innocent before God,’ spoke Arthur, in the im- 
pulse of his emotion, in the ferveney of his heart. That 
he spoke but the solemn truth, it was impossible to doubt, 
even had My. Huntley been inclmed to doubt; and 
Arthur may be excused for forgetting his usual caution in 
the moment's bitterness. 

* Arthur,” said Mr, Huntley, “I promised your father 
and mother that I should do all in my. power to establish 
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your innocence. Can you tell me how I am to set about 
it?” 

“You cannot do it at all, Mr. Huntley. Things must 
remain: as they are.” 

“ Why P ”» 

*T cannot explain why. I can only repeat it.” 

“There is some strange mystery attaching to this,” 

Arthur did not gainsay it. 

“ Arthur, if I am to let the affair rest as I find it, you 
must at least give me a reason why I may not act. What 
is it?” 

“Because the investigation could only cause tenfold 
deeper trouble. You are very good to think of helping 
me, Mr. Huntley, but I must fight my own battle. Others 
must be quiet in this matter—for all our sakes.” 

Mr. Huntley gazed after Arthur as he moved away. Con- 
stance first! Arthur next! What could be the meaning of 
it all? Where did the mystery lie? A resolution grew up 
in Mr. Huntley’s heart that he would fathom it, for private 
reasons of his own; and, in the impulse of the moment, 
he bent his steps, there and then, towards the police station, 
and demanded. an interview with Roland Yorke’s béte noire, 
Mr. Butterby. i 

But the Cathedral is not quite done with for the afternoon. 

Upon the conclusion of service, the dean lingered a few 
minutes in the nave, speaking to one of the vergers. When 
he turned to continue his way, be encountered the Rev. 
Mr. Pye, who had been taking off his surplice in the vestry. 
The choristers had been taking off their surplices also, and 
were now gone trooping through the cloisters back to the 
school-room, not more gently than usual. ‘The dean saluted 
Mr. Pye, and they walked out together. 

“It is impossible to keep them quiet unless one’s eye is 
continually upon them!” exclaimed the head master, half 
apologetically, as they came in view of the rebels. 

“ Boys will be boys,” said the dean. “ How has this foolish 
opinion arisen among them that the names standing first on 
the rolls for the seniorship will not be allowed to compete 
for it?” continued he, with much suavity. 

Mr. Pye looked rather flushed. “Really, I am unable 
to say, Mr. Dean. It is difficult to account for all the 
notions taken up by school-boys.” 

* Boys do take up strange notions,” blandly assented the 
' dean. “ But, I think, were I you, Mr. Pye, I would set their 
minds at rest in this respect. You have not yet deemed it 
worth while, I dare say : but it may perhaps be as well to do 
so. When the elders of a school once pick up the idea that 
their studies may not meet their due reward, it tends to 
render them indifferent. I remember once—it was just after 
I came here as dean, many years ago—the head master of the 
school exalted a boy to be senior who stood sixth or seventh 
on the rolls, and was positively half an idiot. But those 
_ times are past.” 
| “Certainly they are,’ remarked the master. 

“ Tt was an unpleasant duty I had to perform then,” con- 
tinued the dean, in the same agreeable tone, as if he were 
relating an anecdote: “unpleasant both for the parents of 
the boy, and for the head master. But, as I remark, such 
things could not oecur now. I think I would intimate to 
the king’s scholars that they have nothing to fear.” 

“Tt shall be done, Mr. Dean,” was the response of the 
master; and they exchanged bows, as the dean turned into 
the deanery. “ She’s three parts a fool, is that Lady 
Augusta,” muttered the master to the cloister-flags as he 
strode over them—* chattering magpie!” 

As circumstances had it, the way was paved for the master 
to speak at once. Upon entering the college school-room, 
; and passing the senior desk, he overheard whispered words 
of dispute between Gerald Yorke and Pierce senior, touching 
this very question, the seniorship. The master reached his 
own desk, gave it a sharp rap with a cane that lay near to 
hand, and spoke in his highest tone, looking red and angry. 

“ What are these disputes that appear to have been latterly 
disturbing the —— of the school? What is that you are 
saying, Gerald Yorke ?—that the seniorship is to be yours?” 

Gerald Yorke looked red in his turn, and somewhat 





foolish. “I beg your pardon, sir, I was not saying i 
that ’’—he hesitated. : hsh “a 

“T think you were saying precisely that,” was the response 
of the master. “My ears are quicker than you may fancy, 
Mr. Yorke. If you really have been hugging yourself with 
the notion that the promotion will be yours, the sooner you 
disabuse your mind of it the better. Whoever gains the 
seniorship will gain it by priority of right, by scholarship, or 
by conduct—as the matter may be; certainly not by any- 
thing else. Allow me to recommend you, one and all” 
and the master threw his eyes round the desks generally, 
and gave another emphatic stroke with the cane, “that 
you concern yourselves with your legitimate business; not 
with mine.” 

Gerald did not like the reproof, or the news. He re- 
mained silent and sullen until the conclusion of school, and 
then went tearing home. 

“A pretty block you have made of me!” he uttered, 
bursting into the presence of Lady Augusta, who had just 
returned home, very warm, and sat fanning herself on a sofa 
before an open window. 

“Why, what has taken you?” returned her ladyship. 

“Tt’s a shame, mother, it is! Filling me up with the 
news that I was to be senior! And now Pye goes and 
announces that I’m a fool for supposing so, and that it’s to 
go in the regular rotation.” 

“ Pye does not mean it,” said my lady. “There, hold your 
tongue, Gerald. I am too hot to talk.” 

“T know that every fellow in the school will have the 
laugh at me,ifI am to be made a regular block of, like 
this!” grumbled Gerald. 

(To be continued.) 








Witerary Dotices. 
. —+ 
“GOD'S TWO BOOKS. 


God's Two Books; or, Nature and the Bible have one 
Author. By Toomas A, G. Batrour, M.D. London: 
Nisbet and Co. 

“HERE are two books from which I collect my divinity,” 

says Sir Thomas Browne, in a passage quoted by Dr. Balfour ; 

“besides that written one of God, another of his servant 

Nature, that universal and public manuscript, that lies ex- 

panded unto the eyes of all. Those that never saw him in 

the one have discovered him in the other; this was the 

Scripture and theology of the heathens.” Sir Thomas 

Browne was a wise man, but we fear he was mistaken when 

he added, in reference to what he calls the book of Nature, 

“Surely the heathens knew better how to join and read 

these mystical letters than we Christians, who cast a more 

careless eye on these common hieroglyphics, and disdain to 
suck divinity from the flowers of Nature.” We venture to 
say that the heathen never understood God’s works in | 
creation and providence so well as the humblest student of 
the written Word. It is true that “the heavens declare 
his glory, and the firmament showeth forth his handy- 
work ;” it is true that “God is known by the judgments 
which he executeth,” and that “his eternal power and 

Godhead are manifested by the work of his hands;” but | 

the history of all nations proves that, apart from the inspired 

volume, men never rose higher than the worship of an | 
unknown God. It is the peculiar glory of the Bible to say 
to the heathen, “ Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you.” As Cowper says— 
*¢ God never meant that man should scale the heavens 
By strides of human wisdom, in his works, 
ough wondreus : he commands us in his Word 
To seek him, rather, where his mercy shines.” 


So long as men are content to study the creatures which 
God has made, te the neglect of the Bible, they will fail to 
* discover him that rules them,” 
*¢ But if his Word once teach us, shoot a ray 
Through all the heart’s dark chambers, and reveal 
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Truths undiscerned but by that holy light, 

Then all is plain. Philosophy, baptised 

In the pure fountain of eternal love, 

Has eyes indeed ; and viewing all she sees 

As meant to indicate a God to man, 

Gives Him his praise, and forfeits not her own.” 

We yield to none in our admiration of the works and ways 
of the Lord in what, we repeat, is called Nature; but we 
believe that the only key to the spiritual and divine lessons 
of Nature is the Holy Scripture. So far, then, as Dr. 
Balfour, or any other man, sees important truths in Nature, 
he owes it to the light which shines upon it in the Bible. 
A man may have a vast amount of philosophy and know- 
ledge of the universe, but if he has not been taught by the 
Scriptures of truth, he will have no proper knowledge of 
God, his will, or his worship. The Jew had in this respect 
an immense advantage over the more learned and skilful 
nations of antiquity; but the Christian has a still more 
glorious distinction. That a knowledge of created things 
does not necessitate a true knowledge of God, is clear from 
the example of the philosophic atheists of France, in the 
last century, who set up the worship of Reason. And it is 
shown by some of the so-called secularists of our own day, 
who deny the proof of a living, personal God, and maintain 
some secret hidden force, which they call Nature. Such 
men may even read the Bible, and remain in darkness, so 
long as the Spirit of God does not open their eyes. It is, 
indeed, a melancholy truth that there are those who read 
both books, but understand neither, and continue “ without 
God in the world.” We once heard such a man—and his 
blasphemy made us shudder—declare, as his own conviction, 
and the testimony of the Bible alike, “ Yea, there is no 
God; I know not any.” The reader will remember that 
~ these words are to be found in Isaiah xliv. 8, and that they 
simply mean that there is no God but the Lord Jehovah, 
who is over all, blessed for ever. 

The point to which we wish to come, then, is this: that a 
humble, believing, and sanctified study of the Bible is the 
only way to learn heavenly lessons from earthly things. 
This it is which has enabled the wise and good in every age 
of the Church’s history to turn their daily experience to 
good account, and to decipher what Sir Thomas Browne calls 
the mystical letters and hieroglyphics of Nature. Saving 
truth, indeed, we do not look for in things which are seen 
and temporal, but in the “ Word of the Lord, which liveth 
and abideth forever.” The name of Jesus is not emblazoned 
in the sun, nor ean it be read in all the material universe ; 
but it is written on the inspired page, and copied thence 
upon the Christian’s heart. We adopt, then, with our 
heartiest approval the language of Dr. Watts :— 

*¢ All Nature joins to show Thy praise ; 
Thus God in every creature shines ; 
Fair is the book of Nature’s lines, 

But fairer is thy book of grace.” 


We will now rapidly indicate the intention and plan of 
Dr. Balfour’s interesting volume. Its aim is to show that 
Nature and Revelation are two books by one Author, and 
that Author, God. The course followed is, in a series of 
chapters, to point out some striking resemblances between 
God’s works and Word. ‘The author starts by intimating 
that the two books bear traces of a superhuman character ; 
both one and the other are quite beyond the reach of human 
| power and skill. These two books are inexhaustible. They 
may be studied for ever, and new discoveries will continue 
to reward the student. After all that men have done we 
must exclaim, “Lo, these are parts of His ways, and how 
little hast thou known!” he devout student of the 
Scriptures becomes more and more deeply convinced of their 
illimitable resources, There is in Nature and in Revelation 
the same prevalence of law and order. “Seed-time and 
harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, day and night,” 
do not: cease in the one; and the same principles were 
bo negpee during the composition of the other, the same 
effects continue to follow it. The facts of Nature can be 


classified and generalised; and so can the truths of the 
Bible. There is, nevertheless, no systematic arrangement 





either in Nature or in the Bible. The facts of the one, and 
the doctrines,of the other, are scattered abroad, as it were, 
indiscriminately. Philosophy shows that Nature allows olf 
what is called vicarious action, in which one element or 
object takes the place of another. So in the Bible, where 
we learn how “ He who knew no sin was made sin for us,” 
and obeyed, suffered, and died for our salvation. Nature 
teaches the doctrine of special Divine interpositions, by 
which the course of things has been changed. The Bible 
also teaches us that God has often interposed by miracles in 
the accomplishment of his purposes. 

Everywhere in Nature we meet with a law of progression, 
gradual development, growth, and completion. The Scrip- 
ture was not all written at once. The plan of salvation 
was not fully revealed at once, The soul of the believer is 
not made perfect at once. Again, the processes and opera- 
tions of Nature are not complicated and indirect, but simple 
and direct. So is it with the Scripture, whose Divine 
directness and simplicity cause us to exclaim with the poet— 

“Oh, how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heaven’s easy, artless, unencumbered plan!” 

Another feature which is common tothe two books is the 
conjunction of strict economy with abundant liberality; ne 
waste, no lack. Still further, Nature and the Bible agree 
in acknowledging the same agents for the destruction of 
the earth. Geology shows how fire and water have acted 
upon the globe, and the Scripture refers to the same agents 
—one for its future purification, and one for its past over- 
throw. In Nature the results seem often wonderfully 
greater than the agency, as in great trees from small seeds. 
So, too, in the Bible, where we learn how the “ foolishness 
of preaching ” is, in God’s hands, the means of saving man’s 
soul. In Nature the same cause may produce opposite effects. 
So the Bible may be to one a savour of life unto life, and to 
another of death unto death. Secret and unseen agencies 
work in Nature; and the Scriptures show us that all spi- 
ritual excellences flow from the invisible operation of the 
Holy Ghost. Finally, Nature and the Bible alike manifest 
a unity of purpose and of plan. God cannot lie, nor con- 
tradict himself, in his works or in his word. Nature is 
perfect harmony; so is Revelation. Both alike declare the 
glory of the Lord. As Hugh Miller says, “ He who created 
the worlds dictated the Scriptures.” Our readers will see 
that Dr. Balfour has written a most instructive book. 


Windsor Fireside Researches. 
London: Lockwood 


Victorian Enigmas; or, 
By Cuariorre Exiza CaPEL. 
and Co. 


THE best idea we can give of this work is to quote the 
example which the enigmas are designed to resemble. We 
learn from the preface, that the example was written by Her 
Majesty, for the amusement of the royal children. 


The In1TIAts of the following places form the name of a town 
in England, and the FrvaLs (read upwards) what that town is 
famous for. 

A city in Italy. 

A river in Germany. 

A town in the United States. 

A town in North America. 

A town in Holland. 

The Turkish name for Constantinople. 
A town in Bothnia. 

A city in Greece. 

A circle on the globe, 
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Progress of the Truth. 


FRANCE. 

Paris.—A proposition hds been started, based upon the 
importance and necessity of prayer, to this effect—that all 
the pastors should establish, in all the churches, a monthly 
mecting for prayer, at which united and simultaneous 
supplications shall be offered for the unity of the members 
of Christ, for the realisation of the Saviour’s own prayer, 
“Holy Father, keep through thine own name those whom 
thou hast given me, that they may be one, as we are!” 

Tu Central Society for the Evangelisation of France 
includes some smaller organisations. One of these, the 
Christian Society of the North, has published a report, in 
which we gratefully perceive that every branch of the work 
is making progress. The object principally aimed at is the 
evangelisation of the nominal Protestants who are scattered 
among the Romanisis in various departments. Thus, in the 
environs of St. Quentin, there are about 450 of these 
Protestants dispersed in a number of villages, and con- 
tinually multiplying. These have the care of one pastor, who 
secks them out, and -ministers’ to their spiritual necessities. 
Where he can, he originates a religious service, which is 
held whenever an opportunity occurs. In other quarters; 
results are more apparent, as at Fresnoy le Grand, where 
the work has regularly progressed during the eleven years 
of its continuance. ‘The young people show a growing spirit 
of seriousness. Good books are more and more read, and 
Divine worship is assiduously attended. During the last 
a the pastor received twenty-seven candidates to the 

vord’s Supper. A school, erected at Fresnoy, contains about 

sixty children—that is, the boys’ school alone, Similar 
results are reported at Grougis, a station founded under 
similar circumstances; but it is cause for regret that here 
the authorities have hitherto refused permission for the 
openitig of a school. Meantime, the young are instructed 
in @ private house. 


—_—— 


ITALY. 

Tcri1n.—The day of small things still continues in Italy, 
but we rejoice to think that these small things are not 
despised by the Lord, and that they are evidences of the 
presence and working of a spiritual life. The Buona 
Novella says, “Our Society of Protestant Ladies, for the 
Protection of Poor Infancy, has published its third report, 
from which we gather that there has been a sensible increase 
during the past year. The number of infants put out to 
nursé was six in the preceding year, but this year it is nine. 
The number of sick children taken up has risen from nine 
to eleven. There is, moreover, an increase in the number 
of children who have been sent to school, the amount pro- 
vided for which purpose has risen from 249 frances (£10) to 
408 frances (over £16). The sums contributed for aiding 
poor families with necessaries have risen from 484 francs 
(over £19) to 1,183 franes (over £43). The members of the 
society are but twenty Christian ladies, and it is a most 
gratifying circumstance that, altogether, they have obtained 
an income of 6,273 francs, or £251. While, however, we 
rejoice in these facts, we cannot but regard them as an 
evidence of the fewness and feebleness of the disciples of 
Christ at Turin.” 

Ir is reported that a new weekly journal is about to 
appear at Turin, the effects of which must be considerable. 
It is to be in the hands of priests who are ktiown to be 
decided against the temporal power of the Pope. To the 
discussion of this question great prominence will be given. 
The chief editor will be the celebrated Father Passaglia, and 
among his coadjutors we find the names of Messrs. Liverani, 
Perfetti, Isaia, kc. There is hope in this project, for “a 
house divided against itself cannot stand.” 

FatHer Gavazzi is now at Florence. It is not his 
intention to remain there permanently, because he purposes 
to return to his field of labour at Naples. In the meantime, 
however, he has hired a room at Florence for the preaching 
of the Gospel, and has commenced his temporary labours, 





Attention has already been awakened, and it is hoped his 
efforts will not be without happy results, 

THE Protestant movement among the Italians gains in 
extent. M. Mazzarella, who leaves his professorship at 
Bologna to assist M. de Sanctis at Genoa in the formation 
and direction of an acadamy on evangelical principles, will 
retain his position as professor in the university of Genoa. 
This favour is due to the liberality of the Government. 

Ws hear, moreover, that a work of evangelisation has been 
originated in the Island of Elba under the most favourable 





auspices. The details will pepert on a future occasion, but 
good news may be confidently expected. 
SWITZERLAND. 


Genrva.—The following notice of the new Genevan 
Society for promoting the sanctification of the Sabbath, 
appears in a journal published in that city :—“ Its statement 
of principles distinctly separates the Jewish Sabbath from 
the Christian Sunday, the obligation of which is principally 
founded upon the primitive institution of the Sabbath, 
granted as a privilege to Adam,and restored by the Lord 
Jesus, It will seek to promote the publication of suitable 
works and the holding of meetings, endeavouring herein to 
profit by the experience of Christians in Switzerland, and of 
similar societies abroad.” 

A RATIONALIsTIC writer, M. Guillermet, has stated that 
the result of the late conferences of the Evangelical Alliance 
at Geneva has been favourable to rationalism. The Archives 
du Christianisme, however, says :—“ In direct contradiction 
to the conclusions of M. Guillermet, private letters speak of 
‘the good religious movement which is now apparent at 
Geneva among all classes, and the journals report that the 
meetings for exhortation and prayer are becoming more and 
more numerous, and are attended by larger assemblies of 
persons more seriously disposed and more eager to be 
nourished by the Gospel in its simplicity and truth.” “The 
impression left by the conferences must have been vivid 
and profound,” says M. Monod, “to make the enemies feel 
that they must oppose it, deny it, and, in opposition to the 
facts, seek to represent the fruits of the conferences as favour- 
able to rationalism.” 

Canton DE Vaup.—Religious liberty has advanced an 
important step in this Canton. The efforts which have been 
made to secure freedom of worship have led to the following 
addition to the article which sets forth the privileges of the 
established Protestant and Catholic Churches :—* Other 
forms of worship are free. Their exercise must be conformed 
to the general laws of the country and to those which 
coneern the external supervision of religion.” This decision 
was reached on October 31. Since then the discussions 
relating to the National Church have been resumed, and it 
has been: resolved that “the ecclesiastical law shall be 
revised. The Church shall be re-organised. The parishes 
shall have part in its organisation ; and they shall take part 
in the appointment of pastors.” The former of these 
measures gives freedom to the Dissenters, and the latter 
grants the laity ashare in the selection of their own ministers, 
For the first time the constitution recognises liberty of 
conscience, and the right of the Church to act for itself. 


CEYLON. 

Tur progress of the Gospel among the Buddhists of 
Ceylon is very slow. The nature of the religious belief of 
the people tends to destroy all earnestness, and to render 
torpid the spiritual affections. But even where this is in 
some measure overcome, and a belief in Christ has been 
substituted for faith in Gaudama, the religious sentiments 
are weak, and the converts largely participate in that placid, 
quiet character which is so marked a feature of Hastern life. 
‘he ease with which a livelihood can be secured from the 
fertile soil, quickened into rapid fecundity by the tropic 
sun, adds to this apathy. The cares of life are few, and 
press with little force on the mind. A dreamy existence is 
encouraged, in which powerful emotions are rare, and the 
sense of sin and the need of a Saviour are but feebly felt. 
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Wrekly Calendar 


OF REMARKABLE EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
i 
DECEMBER 22. 

{ICHARD ALLEINE.~In 1681 died Richard Alleine, an 
able Nonoonformist, and author of an excellent book, entitled 
“ Vindivie Pietatis,” or “A Vindication of Godliness.” As 
it was printed without a license, which was necessary for 
religious publications in those days, the king’s bookseller 
caused the copies to be seized, but afterwards purchased 
them from the royal kitchen, where they were sent as waste 
paper. He bound them and sold thein, and was afterwards 
ordered to make submission to the Privy Council, and to 
destroy his purchase. Alleine was born in 1611, at Ditchett, 
in Somersetshire, where his father was rector for fifty years. 
In 1641 the son succeeded to the living of Batcomb, in Dor- 
setshire. At the Restoration he was ejected by the Act of 
1662, for nonconformity. He was a man of great learning 
and exemplary piety, and his works have always been held 
in high repute, more especially by Christians holding Calvin- 
istic sentiments. His name must not be confounded with 
that of Joseph Alleine, another ejected Nonconformist, 
who wrote in 1672 the work yet popularly known as 
“ Alleine’s Alarm to the Unconverted.” 


DECEMBER 23. 

Joun Corton.—In 1652 died John Cotton, the first 
minister of the church in Boston, New Engiand, whose work 
on tlie “ Covenant of Grace” is well illustrative of the cha- 
racter of the religious sentiments then popular in the colony. 
The book is very scarce. He was born in 1595, and became 
minister of Boston, in Lincolnshire. He for along time 
adopted the principles of the Puritans, conducting public 
worship without the liturgy. Subsequently he resigned his 
living and settled at Boston, avross the Atlantic. He was 
a man of great literary acquirements, well skilled in the 
languages, and deeply read in theology. 


DECEMBER 24. 

WATERLAND.—In 1740 died that able asserter of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the Rev. Daniel Wateriand. He 
was one of the chaplains-in-ordinary to George L., who soon 
honoured him with a doctor’s degree. It was in 1719 that 
he gave the world the first indication of his ability on the 
subject which has most contributed to his reputation, not 
only as a defender of orthodoxy in his own church, of which 
he formed so brilliant an ornament, but throughout all the 
churches of evangelical Christendom. He then published 
a “ Vindication of Christ’s Divinity, being a Defence of some 
Queries in Answer to a Clergyman in the Country,” which, 
being soon attavked by the Arian party, he replied, in 1723 ; 
his response or “ Second Vindication” (in which he addresses 
himself to the examination of the scheme of Dr. Clarke), 
forming the imperishable monument of his fame. Dr. 
Clarke replied to this work, and the result was another 
rejoinder. It was not to be expected they would agree, as 
the doctor was for explaining texts in favour of Trinitarian 
views by what he called the rules or maxims of right reason- 
ing, while Waterland, bowing to the mysterious nature of 
the subject, considered that the province of reason was that 
of submission to the dictum of an authoritative revelation 
that had never been needed, could reason have either dis- 
covered or comprehended the fact, and contented himself 
with taking their sense as obviously to be interpreted in no 
other way than as the Fathers had done in the early ages. 
In 1721 he was promoted to a rectory, and in 1723 to the 
Chancellorship of the Church of York. In the same year he 
published his “ History of the Athanasian Creed,” which he 
undertook in order to rescue that venerable form of sound 
words from Dr. Clarke’s censures, who had gone so far as to 
solicit the bishops to have it laid aside. He then became 
Canon of Windsor, Vicar of Twickenham, and Archdeacon of 
Middlesex. He vindicated the Church Catechism against 
Dr, Clarke’s attacks, and next turned his attention to 
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| Tindars deistical publication, “ Christianity as old as the 


Creation.” Against this, he wrote “Seripture Vindicated.” In 
1734 he published “The Importance of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity asserted,” and subsequentiy, “A Review of the Doc- 
trine of the Eucharist,” the last of his works that appeared in 
his lifetime. He thoroughly exhausted every subject upon 
which he wrote, and his writings will be transmitted to 
succeeding ages as among the most valuable in the library, 
not only of the English Churchman, but of the orthodox 
Christian of every denomination. 


DECEMBER 25. 

CHRISTMAS, OR, THE “ Mass In Honour or Crrtst.”— 
The day was first honoured as an annual Christian festival 
in the year of our Lord 98. The word “mass,” or, in 
Latin, “missa,” at first, imported nothing more than the 
dismissal of a Christian assembly. Since the Reformation, 
the word has been restricted to express the form of cele- 
brating the holy communion in the Romish Church. In 
the first book of the Protestant King Edward VL, the 
Communion Service is thus headed: “ The Supper of the 
Lord and the Holy Communion, commonly called the 
Mass.” In the fifth canon of the Council of Trent, held 
1545 to 1563, it is expressly declared that we are “to offer 
up the sacrifice of the mass, to the honour of saints and 
angels, in order to obtain their patronage and intercession 
with God.” Upon which Bishop Hall observes, “ It sounds 
not more prodigiously that a priest should every day make 
his God” (in transubstantiation), “ than that he should saeri- 
fice him, and yet that nothing is more ordinary with 
the Fathers, than to cali God’s table an altar, the holy 
elements an oblation, the act of celebration an immolation, 
the actor a priest. Antiquity,” he remarks, “ wouldasmuch 
have abhorred the sense, as it hath allowed the word.” 
In process of time, the early Church recognised what we 
term Christmas as one of the “atales,” or the four chief 
feasts of the Christian year—namely, the Nativity, Easter, 
Pentecost, and All-saints. Sometimes the day was called 
by our forefathers “midwinter.” So Robert of Gloucester, 
speaking of the coronation of William the Conqueror, in 
1066, on what we, following Roman Catholic usage, term 
“ Christmas-day,” says, he was crowned “a mydewinter 
day.” The dato of the Nativity, like that of the Crucifixion, 
has been variously assigned. ‘The “ Christian era,” or that 
of the “incarnation,” commenced on the first of January, 
in the middle of the fourth year of the 194th Olympiad, the 
753rd of the building of Rome, and the 4714th of the 
Julian period. This era was first used by Dionysius, a 
Roman abbot, in the year 527. Panodorus, an Egyptian 
monk, had, about 395, given the same date for the Incarna- 
rion. By some mistake, Bede, who lived and wrote in the 
same century, adopted his year of the Nativity as v.c. 753, 
yet began the “ vulgar era,” which he first introduced, the 
year after, and made it commence January 1, urdis condita, 
754. Chronologers have discovered that the vulgar Christian 
era, as invented or adopted by Dionysius, is four years too 
late. It is now, however, so generally received, that this 
gross error in calculation is seldom regarded; and as this 
“era” is generally understood to be dated from the epoch 
of Christ's birth (though not so in reality), it has obtained 
the title of the “vulgar Christian era.” It was on “ Christ- 
mas-day, in 496, that Clovis, the first Christian king of 
France, was crowned, at Rheims.” On the same day, in the 
year 800, Charlemagne, who had restored Pope Leo IIL. 
was crowned by him as “ Emperor of the West,’ “ King of 
France,” and “Protector of Western Christendom,” ‘The 
authority of the Pope to confer this dignity might vainly 
be demanded, but that the restoration of the empire of the 
West was a feature not devoid of interest in the history of 
the Church, may be formally dated from this event. 

Jamks HERvey.—On this day, in 1758, the Church of 
England was bereaved of that amiable and excellent parochial 
clergyman, James Hervey, popularly known by his “ Medi- 
tations,’ and generally to the theologic world by bis * Theron 
and Aspasia,”’ a work written to enforce the doctrine of 
righteousness by imputation. No controversial writer ever 
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manifested a milder or more graciousspirit. Ile was one who, 
according to the uniform testimony of his biographers, could 
say with the Apostle, “ Notwithstanding every way, whether 
in pretence or in truth, Christ és preached; and I therein do 
rejoice and will rejoice.” His truly charitable spirit led him 
to hope well, and to do well to all men within the compass of 
his ministrations. His writings afford a lasting proof of 
grace and ability, which, being given for the use of the 
Church of God, were laid out for that end, His style has 
been censured as artificial and too florid; however, this 
defect is comparatively of small importance in the estimation 
of those who value chiefly the truths he has embodied in 
forms always graceful, and marking the refinement of a 
scholar, no less than the attainments of a divine. Hervey 
thought perspicuous language and evangelical doctrines of 
much more importance to his parishioners than elaborate or 
ornamental discourses, endeavouring in the pulpit to divest 
himself of any luxurianve of manner, and to adapt himself to 
the capacity of every one. He was buried in the chancel of 
his own rectory, Weston-Favell, Northamptonshire.- His 
last words are worthy of repetition here. When dying he 
quoted that passage embodied in the service of the Church, 
“ Mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” “Here, doctor,” said 
he, addressing himself to his physician, “ here is my cordial ; 
what are all the cordials given to support the dying in 
comparison of that which arises from the promise of 
salvation by Christ? Thissupportsme.” Andso triumph- 
antly he passed away. 
DECEMBER 26. 

Sr. SrrruEN.—This day is devoted by the Church to the 
memory of Stephen, the first martyr. In the year 795 
died Pope Adrian J., of whom it is said, that he “ first 
combined the elements of the Papacy into a system,” that 
“he foresaw the use of images would soon lead to their 
adoration,” and that, while claiming the power to give away 
thrones, he “counted Charlemagne as a friend and pro- 
tector.” 

DECEMBER 27. 

WintuM Jay.—In 1853 the patriarchs ornament of the 
“Congregational” ministry passed to his rest— William Jay, 
better known as “ Jay of Bath.” He was born in 1769, and 
consequently was in his 85th year when he closed his useful 
life. Educated for the ministry under the Rev. Cornelius 
Winter, at an academy in Marlborough, his first minis- 
terial efforts were directed to the surrounding villages. In 
after years his remark on this subject deserves notice: “ We 
seldom encountered perseeution. This always depends very 
much on the preacher, and our prudent tutor taught us not 
to rail and abuse, but simply to preach the truth, and to 
avoid the offence of folly when we could not avoid the offence 
of the Cross.” , His first settled position was an obscure 
village, Christian Malford, where his tutor, Cornelius Winter, 
was ordained to the ministry. He had frequently preached 
there while a student, and thought himself yet too young to 
undertake a more onerous charge. His fixed salary was 
thirty-five pounds a year and his board in a private family. 
While thus engaged, Lady Maxwell noticed him. and engaged 
him to officiate in her chapel at the Hotwells. He observes, 
“T was there for nearly a year, not without proofs of accept- 
ance and usefulness, as the place was filled and crowded. I 
was pressed by her ladyship to take the oversight of the 
congregation. At the same time, having preached in Bath 
during the illness of a predecessor, who with his dying 
breath recommended me to succeed him, I received an 
invitation also to settle in Argyle Chapel.” He was ordained 
as pastor there in January, 1791, and his name became iden- 
tified with the place ever afterwards. After Mr. Jay’s settle- 
ment at Bath his labours soon began to tell. Strangers 
and visitors, Episcopalians and others, came to hear him. In 
process of time, men distinguished not only by station, but 
by fame as orators and statesmen, divines and poets, were 
occasionally seen among his audience. Nor was this a mere 
freak of fashion. Fox and Burke were among his auditors; 
so occasionally was Sheridan, and very frequently Wilber- 
force, who of all men would be least likely to follow the 
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stream of the world of fashion. ‘The metropolis had for 
several years a good share of Mr. Jay’s labours, During 
the life of the well-known Rowland Hill, he spent six weeks 
annually in supplying the pulpit at Surrey Chapel, and 
there gathered large congregations. From the number, 
well-known character, and wide circulation of his works, 
many would suppose Mr. Jay appeared as an author much 
earlier than was actually the case. It was not until he had 
reached nearly the meridian of life that he ventured to 
divert his attention from the pulpit to the press. He was 
a firm friend of the institutions formed in the earlier period 
of his ministry for the diffusion of the Gospel ; his advocacy 
of their claims was, however, confined to the pulpit. He 
used to. say he was “no speech+maker.” Qn one occasion, 
as he told a friend, he tried te make a speech, but, it was so 
complete a failure as to convince him. that. it was not his 
work, and he resolved never to attempt it again. Frequently, 
however, did he preach on behalf of the Bible and Missionary 
Societies. And thus, pursuing with tolerably unbroken 
course the comparatively even tenor of his way, serving his 
generation from the pulpit and the press, with almost un- 
abated vigour, he saw a generation. pass away. The year 
1841 was the jubilee of his settlement at Bath, and it was 
duly celebrated by his generous and devoted people. Hé 
availed himself subsequently of the assistance of a co-pastor 
in the oversight of his church, and on his retirement there 
were supplies. Mr. Jay.continued until July, 1852, with 
surprising regularity and energy (considering his age), to 
conduct the Sabbath morning service. The aged man, 
seated in his arm-ehair at the week-night services, spoke 
with the freedom and ease of a father to his children, often 
interspersing apt anecdotes and easy remarks. It wasa 
treat of no common kind to gaze upon the venerable pastor 
of sixty years’ standing, to mark his animated and expressive 
couritenance, his white flowing hair, the “ old man cloquent,” 
inahighersense than, perhaps, was ever predicated ofany other. 
He resigned his charge, having held it sixty-two years, and 
his health became afterwards very feeble; still he occupied 
himself in preparing for publication a series of discourses 
delivered forty years ago on “ Female Scripture Biography.” 
He sank gradually, and was gathered like a shock of corn 
fully ripe into the garner of his Master. In his last hours 
he gave the silent testimany of a settled peace. He had 
often been accustomed to say, when told of the death of any 
one, “ Tell me not how he died, tell me how he lived.” It 
is recorded of him that he was “singularly felicitous in his 
expressions, and devout in his manner; slow and somewhat 
solemn in his utterance, and his feclings so far under con- 
trol as never to hurry him into that occasional rapidity and 
vociferation which (as his biographer regrets to say) charac- 
terise some of the addresses from non-conforming pulpits— 
that in extemporaneous pulpit devotion there is often too 
much of preaching, and too little of confession and petition.” 
There was in William Jay the rare union of good sense and 
good taste with the earnestness and devout solemnity of 
the Christian, when entering the immediate presence of the 
Almighty and the Infinite. 

HtGH Brarr.—In 1800 died the celebrated Scottish 
divine and rhetorician, Hugh Blair. “ Blair’s Sermons” 
are as familiar as household words, and if not remarkable for 
the profundity of their theology, they are at least unexcep- 
tionable as models of faultless composition. His lectures on 
Rhetoric, delivered from the chair of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, are marked by sound reasoning and refined taste. 
Perhaps no volume of sermons has been scattered in more 
countless thousands than those of this writer. 


DECEMBER 28, 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—In the year 1065 St. Peter’s 
Church, at Westminster, was dedicated by Edward the 
Confessor. 

ANOTHER interesting fact in Church history is, that on 
the 28th December, 1278, the Primate of England issued an 
injunction to the nunnery of Godstow, that public prayers 
on this day (Childermas) should not any more be said by 
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NEW SERIES “RHEUMATISM.” 
OF FRRBEUMATISN, Rheumatic Gout, and Rheumatic 





T H E A D V I S E R Fever CURED by GARDINER’S RHEUMATIC COMPOUND, 
9 which may be taken with perfect safety, containing no colchicum or any 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE YOUNG, ENLARGED AND | Other ingredient detrimental to health. This medicine is dispensed gra- 
GREATLY IMPROVED. ss gt poor ee: eo er ome pone Sold by the most 
: A . respectable druggists. holesale and retail depot, No. 70, Mark Lane, 
Tlustrated by a profusion of beautiful Wood Engravings. | 1.¢, Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 14d. per bottle. ‘ 
P ‘RICE ONE HALFPENNY. ; “ Custom House Terrace, Victoria Docks, E., March 25, 1861. 
\ H the First Number for 1862 there will be “Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in stating that your Rheumatic 
. commenced a New and very much Improved Series of this Compound has done much good among my poor. Many often assure me 
popular Juvenile Monthly. that it has entirely cured them of severe rheumatism, and they are most 
The Publishers very respectfully request an examination of the New | @2Xious to recommend it to other sufferers. : 
Series, confidently expecting that it will be received with even greater I have the houour to remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
favour than its predecessors. Husmax Dovuctas, MA, 
Thanking their friends for the encouragement which they have hitherto Clergyman of the District. 


given tothe Apviser, the Publishers hope that they will not only continue ‘©116, Fenchurch Street, London, 22nd March, 1861. 
their former orders, but endeavour to secure for the ApviseR, in its new “Dear Sir,—It is with the most grateful and pleasurable feelings that 
and improved form, a very widely-increased circulation. I write these few lines to bear my humble testimony to the excellence of 
Secretaries of Temperance Societies, Superintendents of Bands of | Gardiner’s Rheumatic Compound, which has most effectually cured me of 
Hope, Sabbath-school Teachers, and all others interested in the young, that wretched complaint, the Rheumatics, after many years of suffering. 
will find the Apviser admirably adapted for aiding them in the instruc- | You cannot do the general public a greater service than by making 
tion of their youthful friends. known this most invaluable medicine. You may depend on my recom- 
As the number of the Apvisrr for January is now ready, and as there | mending the same to all my circle of friends; and if of any service to 
will probably be an extra demand for it, early orders will be esteemed a | you, you are at perfect liberty to add my humble tribute of its excellence 





favour, and will secure against disappointment. to any other testimonials already given you. 
A Specimen Copy will be sent to any address on receipt of a postage . ms on, rhs Sir, yours very truly, 
stamp. “ Gardiner and Co.” “CHARLES BECKMAN. 











NEW RATES FOR POST-FREE PACKETS. . 
In consequence of the increase in the size and improvement in the | _ There are several hundred testimonials which can be seen by calling at 
quality of the paper of the Apvisxr, the rates for post-free Packets re- | the depdt, 70, Mark Lane, E.C (7 
> ser = ve changed. 7-4 — therefore, the Publishers will forwafd 

‘acke any part of the United Kingdom, post free, as under :-— 

8 Copies for 4d., or for one year, 4s. | 24 Copies for 1s., or for one year, 12s, T H E G R E A T S E R M 0 N S 
” 8d., te 8s.{ 32 ,, 1s. 4d, ” 16s, OF THE 
8 ies 4 rags post orders must be paid in ig Ora ad 
- Sums under may be sent in postage stamps. oney Orders made 
ne — S. Marr, 108, Hope Street, Glasgow. No orders can be G R E A T P R E A C H E R 8, 
atten to unless accompanied by a remittance. s : : 

Special attention is requested to the ‘“‘ Numbers” in giving orders for ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
post Packets, as otherwise extra postage may be incurred; thus, 9 copies | wiTH AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE GREEK AND LATIN PULPIT, 
will require as much postage as 16, 17 as 24, and so on. | 

Fe yr ADVISER may still be ordered from the Booksellers at former rates, Third Edition. Svo, cloth, 5s. 
for aay a eo pep ggegmagaa cam give thelr orders to « local Book- | ‘The reader will here find a choice casket of Christian Art and Piety, 

Glasgow: SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 108, Hope Street. | and specimens of the rarest gems of Sacred Eloquence ever brought 

urgh: W. OLIPHANT and CO. London: HOULSTON and’) “gether in one volume. 

WRIGHT, and W. TWEEDIE. Manchester: W. BREMNERand CO. [6 | CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
Now Complete, in One Large Volume, Royal 8vo, 624 pp., elegantly bound in extra cloth, green and gold, bevelled boards, price 6s. 6d., 
THE CHRISTIAN TREASURY FOR 1861 

; a 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. HORATIUS BONAR, Kelso, 
AUTHOR OF THE] “NIGHT OF WEEPING,” ETC. 
IT CONTAINS ORIGINAL PAPERS BY THE FOLLOWING EMINENT CLERGYMEN :— 
The Rev. Dr. HAMILTON. The Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. 
The Rev. WM. BROCK, M.A. The Rev. Dr. BONAR. 
The Rev. Dr. WINSLOW. The Rev. C. E. OAKLEY, 
The Rev. Dr. STEANE. The Rev. JOHN COX. 
And numerous Contributions by other Writers. 
PAPERS FOR THE YOUNG, WORDS IN SEASON. RELIGIOUS POETRY, Etc, 
COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 

A New Volume of Tue Curistran Treasury will be commenced on the Ist or Janvary, 1862, and presents a favourable opportunity for intending 
new Subscribers. Arrangements have been made with writers of high excellence, and the Publishers will spare no expense in their endeavours to 
sustain the already high character of the ‘‘ Treasury ” as a Family Miscellany. 

Published in Monthly Parts, price 5d., and in Weekly Numbers, price ld. An Edition is also Registered for Foreign Transmission, 
London: GROOMBRIDGE & SONS. Edinburgh: JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, & CO., and all Booksellers, 
Just Published, 
For Heabentoard Pilgrims ; 
Suitable for gratuitous circulation, or for Cottage Homes. Neatly bound in stiffened boards, price 1s. 
“This is a remarkably cheap shilling's worth of excellent reading. The contents, original and selected, are equally varied and valuable, and 
include some admirable reading for the young.” —Scottish Guardian, 





Just published, with a Recommendatory Preface by the Rev. W. K. Tweepiz, D.D., Sixth Thousand, limp cloth, price 6. 


THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR. 
By the late Rev. John Macdonald, of Calcutta. 


“ A simple, touching, yet faithful and affectionate appeil to the anconverted, by a respected missionary of the Cross, whose voice is now hushed 
in death. We heartily recommend this little tractate,”"— Witness, 

“This is a reprint, in an exceedingly neat and handsome form, of a tract which has already been extensively circulated in England and 
Scotland. We cannot too earnestly recommend its circulation by all who are interested in the extension of the Redeemer's kingdom on earth."— 


Daily Review. ie 2 
Edinburgh: JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, & Co., and all Booksellers, (8 
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CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S. NEW. TALE. 


In No. 216 of Cassetu’s Famuty ParEr will be commenced 


66 (99 ‘ 
THE MAROON, 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 
HE announcement that ‘‘ Te Maroon” is written by GaptainsMayne Rem is’ aitite sufficient to insure this 


Tale being universally read. 
has entered upon an entirely new and original theme. 


“Tue Maroon" will furnish its readers ith an intellectual trees of no common order, asin this Tale the Author 


To prevent disappointment, orders should be given at once to any respectable Bookseller or Newsvendor, for No. as of CASSELL’S ILLUS- 
TRATED FAMILY PAPER, price One Penny, with which number a BEAUTIFUL’ ENGRAVING will be GIVEN AWAY. 





PRESEN TET GRATUITOUSLY: 


To all Purchasers of No, 216 of. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED -FAMILY PAPER, 


BEAUTIEUL. ENGRAVING, after Leslie’s. celebrated Picture (measuring 20. inthis 6. by 


paper measuring 28 inches by 204 inches), ee ‘*Sir Roger de Coverley surrounded by his Tenants.” 


CAPTAIN MAYNE REID'S New Tale, ‘‘ THE MA 


14 inches, upon 


umber, will commence 


Order immediately No. 216 of CassELt's FaMi.y Pasay price One Penny. Sold by all respectable Bewsvaniens. The Engraving accompanies 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, B.C...” 


the Number GRATIs. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GIFT-BOOKS, 





THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR 
PRESENTATION AS PRIZES. 


Ov EXEMPLARS, POOR AND RICH. A} 


Series of Biographical Sketchés: ineluding a most interesting Sketch 
Edited by ame DAVENPORT 


of the late lamented King of Port ngal, 
Hm, rder of Birmingham; witha Preface by Lonp 
one volume, post 8vo, 340 pp., cloth, 5s. 


HE PICTURE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A 
Series of Eighty full-page Illustrations, with Descriptive Letter- 


press, representing the Principal Events of English History. Crown 4to, 
embellished wrapper, 68.; cloth, extra gilt, 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, EC. ; 


RouGHAM. In | 
| upwards of 260 splendid Engravings. Complete ay yopeper ned volume, 


PEARLS OF SHAKSPEARE, . A \Collection of. 
the most brilliant Passages found’ in: hist Plays?»Qlustrated with: 


48 Engravings from Designs by Kenny perros: 8s reas 
bound in bevelled boards, cloth, extra gilt, ‘5s. be af 


MASTERFIECES OF ‘CELEBRATED . PAINT- 
ERS; or, ART. TREASURES .EXHIBITION.—Iustrated with’ 
| in imperial 8vo; richly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


NABRATIVES AND. ADVENTURES OF 
TRAVELLERS IN AFRICA. By Cuatizs WiiiaMs, With . 
a Map and nomerous Illustrations. Post.8vo, cloth gilt, 5s.’ ° 


and all. Booksellers. 





AN 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE FOR EVERY FAMILY. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED. FAMILY BIBLE. 


TO BE COMPLETED 


«we price 1d. 
. or 6d, 


In Nuntbers : 


This Edition of the Byeux is mnie B 
I, Samvrt inclusive, and Vol. E., from II. 


Neatly bound in cloth boards, gilt bac cco ‘eee ooo 78 60, 
Handsomely bound in cloth boards, ait baek and sides 8s, 0d, 


“In every bye-street, in towns and cities, and in almost every village 
—— the country, the passer-by may see exposed in the windows of 

he booksellers and newsmen copies of Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible. 
This beautiful work is issued in weekly penny numbers, and in monthly 
parts. It is in all respects remarkable, for almost vigenine ‘other Page 
contains an engraving, executed in bold style, besides vignettes, 
pieces, and initial letters.. The large pictures—for so they may be’ fairly 
called—are all illustrative of events in sacred history, or ndscapes, 
natural productions, &c., explanatory of the ny + customs, or peculf- 
arities of the East. | Whether they be ori —as in most inst 


IN FOUR VOLUMES. 


In Seetions 


In Ditisions « jest, 2h 


: r ‘* 


is. 34 


into bound volumes annually in May.” Volume “or comprising the historical 
AMUEL to the PsaLms inclusive, may be had at the folowing prices for each volume:— 


mei! Poun in ¢loth, bevelled boards, red edges, 
BN BIOS 220° soe “see oes one tee vee eee” OB, Od. 

discover pee a pretty diligent search—is free from ical 
errors, common jf, most, Bibles ‘printed’ in: Wneland by by ‘ty ut te 
patentees. Valuable notes and, mafginal’ refe form part of’every 
page, and to each volime ee is appended a -written ‘introduction 
and chronology. In fact, the work is* to ‘the and humble what 
Clarke's folio was'td a more wealthy haan of pesbpagriisah 

of the it century—a Rible large y oaahan ‘forgot: deuce 

printed in large quarto—and 0 a 








the.two volumes before us—or taken’ from the works of the old painters, 
these pictures are valuable aids to the pons pees ‘often explaining the 
text in the most satisfactory manner, and always possessing a value 
beyond their mere pictorial merits. Our pages not allow us to present 
a specimen of the larger illustrations, some of which measure 10 inches 
by 73, but the oblong woodcut at the head of this article will convey 
somie faint idea of the manner in which the pages of Cassell's Family Bible 
are adorned by the artist. Besides this, the text—so far as we can 





i tratismit from actation to pomarabion 4 asa bh 
Genesis to Psalms—are already published. As week ma Tro volun 
following number seems to be faliee of illustrations; nd, so far from» 
purchasers beco tired,.we understand that the regular weekly 
sale is now several thousands more “than it was this time last 
from the main object of the book, there is in Soe work a perfect gallery of 
pictures, pleasing alike to the instructed and the ignorant, the rich and 
the poor, the young and the old~worthyin-every of the repitation’ 
Messrs, Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have made for themselves as ~~ 
of cheap and, wholesome literature."—The Bookseller, - 
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CASSELL, PETTER, axp GALPIN, LONDON AND NEW YORK... \.. /. 





THE BOOK FOR EVERY FAMILY. 


RE-ISSUE: OF CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, 


IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, PRICE THREE HALFPENCE, AND IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 74. & 84d. EACH. Nos, 1, 2, &3, so realy: 


The “ POPULAR EDUCATOR" is the most comprehensive and co) 
clopzedia of Instruction, 
on from one stage to another, until perfection is attained 

The following extract from the Dublin University Magazine is quoted as 
one amon; a host of notices testifying to the exoellence of the 
“POP EDUCATOR: "— 

‘* The sensation excited smonast i the worl ing classes by y the publication 
of the ‘ Porutar Epucator’ was immense. ‘e have gone over echepages 
of this great work with sentiments of real wonder. . The execution of 
every portion of it is masterly, Thelessonsby Dr. Beard, of Manchester, 


popular and easy of acquirement, commencing wi 


ous educational work ‘ever.issued from the press, formipg'an 
imple rules immediately interesting the pupil, and urging him rapi y 


are admirable; and of ‘afl the systems ‘of geology that we have seen, there 
is none that vais oat md comparison w t of Dr. Jenkyn in the 
. ph) Envcaros,’ in point of fascination for the student. ne 
no work like it. “We confidently assert that there never was one like it in 
importance:to the working man. »The success has been enormous; it on 
preva paond ee eee ‘vast and most important to 
community.” 


CASSELL, PETTER, anv GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. ; and all Booksellers. 
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